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Knit Underwear Men Take Action on Fundamental 
Problems at Utica Meeting 


Recommend Naming Percentage in Part Wool 
Garments—May Organize as an ‘‘ Institute” 


ANY problems of funda- 
mental importance to the 
knit goods industry were 


considered and acted upon 
at the annual convention of the As- 
sociated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America, at Utica, N. Y. 
The convention, which opened on 
Nov. 14, with a series of committee 
meetings, and continued until the 
afternoon of Friday, Nov. 16, brought 
together about 100 important manu- 
facturers, representing all the prin- 
ciple branches of the knit underwear 
industry. An executive of the organi- 
zation estimated unofficially that the 
aggregate output of the mills repre- 
sented at the meeting constituted 60% 
of the entire industry’s volume. It 
also was pointed out that the mills 
represented at the meeting were only 
a major part, not the whole, of the 
organization’s membership. 


A Fruitful Session 


When the convention adjourned on 
Friday, members were virtually unani- 
mous in calling it one of the most 
important sessions in the history of 
the organization. A glance over the 
program of the meeting suffices to in- 
dicate the wide scope of the Utica 
activities. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were simplification of sizes, 
standardization of garment measure- 
ments, the “part wool” question, and 
a comprehensive plan for the re- 
naming and reorganization of the 
issociation. 

As to the specific decisions reached 
by the convention, the high spots may 
be summarized as follows: the adop- 
tion of a resolution, subject to a mail 
referendum of members, providing 
for four changes—change of name to 
‘Knit Underwear Institute,” removal 
of offices to New York City, the 
loubling of dues, and the reorganiza- 
ion of the association on a “group” 
basis; the adoption of a resolution, 
recommending that manufacturers 
specify the percentage in “part wool” 





content of garments ; and the adoption 
of recommendations regarding simpli- 
fication of sizes and standardization 
of garment measurements. 
The “Part Wool” Issue 

The “part wool” issue was easily 
the most significant problem before 
the convention, so far as merchandis- 


ing methods were concerned. Soon 


after the opening of the first general 
assembly of members at the Hotel 
Utica, on Thursday, it became evident 
that members were anxious to reach 
some common understanding on this 
issue. Roy A. Cheney, secretary of 
the association, brought the problem to 
the fore, in his report, in which he 
reviewed the principal questions be- 





Frank B. Harder, Elected President, Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America 


fore the conventions . Mr. Cheney 
emphasized the need. for immediate 
action by the organization, regarding 
wool labeling. He stated that, uhless 
some concrete and constructive steps 
were taken at once, the association 
would “definitely face immigdiate ptini- 
tive action by both the Federal Zrade 
Commission and the National Better 


Business Bureau.” : 


This report, which appears in. full 
in another column, constituted* the 
opening gun of an exhaustive discus- 
sion which continued at intervals 
right through to the final session.of 
the convention. There was a sharp 
division among the members on¥ the 
“part wool” issue, a division infleed 
which threatened at one time to as 
sume serious proportions. However, 
as one leading manufacturer expressed 
it, “the members were in accord, but 
they didn’t know it”; in other words, 
there was a general sentiment that a 
constructive ruling on the question 
would be of much benefit ‘to the in- 
dustry; the moot point at issue related 
to ways and means. 


The “part wool” question came uf 
first at the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion. In order to permit the neces 
sary frankness on the part of mem- 
bers generally, the press was excluded 
from the discussion on this subject. 
The pros and cons of the issue were 
thrashed out then, but no decision was 
reached. After that session, members 
stated that the big point seemed to 
hinge on the question of whether the 
association should act independently, 
or in conjunction with the jobbers’ 
and retailers’ organizations. Several 
leading manufacturers attending urged 
immediate and independent action; 
however, it was decided to resume dis- 
cussion of the subject at the Friday 
morning session. 


Mr. Harder Asks for Action 


_Re-opening of the subject. was pre- 
cipitated on Friday by the refusal of 
Frank B. Harder, president of the 


(29) 
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High Rock Knitting Co., of Philmont, 
N. Y., to run for president of the as 
sociation. When pre 
sented by the nominating committee, 
Mr. took the floor, and said 
he could not accept the nomination, be- 
cause he felt the association had not 
been decisive enough about the “part 
Mr. Harder said he 
could not conscientiously cooperate, 
unless the problem “honestly 
faced”; he was supported in his stand 
by E. A. Clements, of the Globe Knit- 
ting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., a 
nominee vice-president. A pro 
tracted heated discussion de 
veloped from this situation, the out 
come being the adoption by the associ 
ation of 
tion on “part wool.” 


his name was 


Hardet 


wool” question. 


Was 


for 
and 


the above-mentioned resolu 
Following that 
action, the entire slate of the nominat 
ing committee, headed by Mr. Harder, 
as presidential candidate, was elected 

Discussing the “part wool” matter 
said that 


the members 


subsequently 





Oscar W. Gridley, Reelected Treasurer, 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America 


the closed sessions pertaining to this 
subject had been “most exciting.” The 
feeling generally was that the candor 
of the speakers, and openness of the 
The 
view taken was that the whole spirited 
discussion—and it was quite bitter, at 
times—had helped to clear the air, 
and made for a more intelligent under- 
standing of the entire problem 

With the 
plan for a change of name, removal 
to New York, and the other reorgani 


controversy, was a healthy sign. 


respect to association’s 


zation steps that such a project would 
necessitate, the members generally 
welcomed the decision of the conven 
tion. It was evident that the feeling 
was that this move 
the association and 
significance and a greater opportunity 
for in the trade. 

remarked, as the 
tion closed, that the news of the adop 
tion of the plan for a change of name. 
etc., had evoked an immediate response 
in the 


would revitalize 


give it a wider 


service Certain 


executives conven 


knit underwear industry It 
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Graphic chart showing how present tolerances on various sizes result in an over- 


lapping. 
overlapping. 
measurements 


was stated that numerous important 
mills, which hitherto had not partici 


pated in the organization’s work, had 


Below are shown the suggested reduction in sizes and avoidance of 
Similar charts were shown for other sorts of underwear and other 


filed application for membership, as 
soon as they heard of the proposed 
change 


Committees Meet Wednesday 


HREE meetings occupied the at 

tention of the association on Wed- 
nesday, the first day of the gathering. 
The standardization committee, E. A. 
Clements, the 
the mer- 
chandising and advertising committee 
met there in the afternoon; and the 
executive committee had its annual 
meeting and dinner in the evening at 
the Fort Schuyler Club, Utica. 

All of these meetings were closed to 
the press. 


chairman, convened at 
Utica Hotel, in the morning; 


The association’s plans for 
simplification of sizes were outlined to 
newspapermen, by Robert S. Cooper, 
president of the Cooper Underwear 
Co., and president of the association, 
at a special press conference Wednes- 
day morning. Mr. Cooper said that 
the proposal was to reduce the total 


Consider Size 


HE general convention of the asso- 

ciation opened in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Utica at 10 a. m. on Thurs- 
day with an address of greeting by 
President Cooper. The report of the 
Cheney, followed. 
This report, which appears in full in 
another column, summarized the out- 
standing activities of the association 
during the and reviewed the 
principal matters which would come 
The 
matter of simplification of sizes was 
i topic of much interested discussion. 
Lantern slides illustrat- 
ing the changes to be made in current 
garment 


secretary, Roy A. 


year, 


up for action at the convention. 


were shown, 


sizes 


The specific changes 
and 


in sizes 


garment 
suggested by the association are tvpi 
fed The 


by the chart shown above 


measurements, 


number of sizes from nine to six. He 
said that many advantages would ac- 
crue to the entire vertical line—mill, 
jobber and retailer—through this re- 
duction ; he said it was expected that 
this move would save money for all 
concerned by cutting down inventor- 
ies, quickening stock turnover, and by 
reducing the number of sales lost for 
“out of stock” reasons. 

The standardization committee at its 
Wednesday session completed its pro- 
gram for measurement and _ size 
changes, which was submitted to the 
members at the Thursday assembly. 

The merchandising-advertising com- 
mittee also put the finishing touches 
to its annual report. Outstanding asso- 
ciation problems were reviewed at the 
executive committee meeting. 


Simplification 


convention voted to recommend this 
plan to the members generally for 
adoption. 

In the discussion on this topic, Mr. 
Cooper stressed the need of curtailing 
the present over-lapping of sizes. It 
was said that the current situation 
resulted in confusing the consumer, 
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as a maximum size, 34 for example, 
was larger than a minimum size 36. 
The whole line of sizes was revised 
to eliminate this difficulty; in the new 
schedule, as shown in accompanying 
illustration covering men’s cotton 
union suits as a typical example, there 
are no cases where the: maximum 
smaller size overlaps the minimum 
larger size. The committee’s new 
schedule specifies size changes as fol- 
lows: The current list of nine sizes, 
34. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 
has been condensed to six, namely, 
34, 37. 40, 43, 46, and 49. Among 
the principal garment dimensions af- 
fected by the proposed change in sizes 
were fhe following: Men’s flat knit 
wool drawers—total length, front rise 
and back rise; men’s’ ribbed cotton 
union suits—width, total length and 
trunk; men’s flat cotton shirts—width. 
total length, sleeve length and neck 
opening. In all cases the present tol- 
erance allowance is continued, it was 
stated. 

Following the talks by the associa- 
tion officers a number of addresses, 
not scheduled, were made. One of 
the most interesting talks was that by 
Charles E. Wry, executive director 
of the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers. Mr. Wry 
spoke on the plan for simplification 
of garment sizes. He commended 
the association’s program in this mat- 
ter, and rather surprised the members 
with the news that he had already 
completed plans for a “try-out” of the 
new size schedule. He said the gar- 
ments made in the new 6-size speci- 
fications had been manufactured and 
were going to be tested in several 
score of stores throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Wry warmly commended 
the plan as constructive and conducive 
to more profits for the whole indus- 
try—mill, jobber and retailer. 

Just before the session closed, the 
members voted in favor of a plan for 
a standard color code for designation 
of yarn sizes. Roy A. Cheney, secre- 
tary, explaining the proposal, said 
certain spinners had begun to use 
colored cones for various yarns, and 
he suggested that the new plan would 
avoid confusion. The resolution, as 
passed, informally recommended to 
the spinning industry that a color code 
be adopted in the interest of the trade 
generally. 


The morning session adjourned 
shortly after noon, and the members 
were served with luncheon in the 


Italian room. The only speaker at 
the luncheon was E. T. Pickard, of 
the Textile Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, who urged 
constructive action by the association 
on the “part wool” problem. 


New Organization Plans 


HE Thursday afternoon session 
was one of the most important of 
the convention. A feature of the ses- 
sion was the report of the executive 
committee. The chief purport of the 
was the four-point plan for 
removal of offices to New York 
(2) change of name from the 


report 
(1T) 
City; 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America, to the Knit Under 
wear Institute; (3) doubling of dues 
to meet additional expenses, incurred 
by moving to New York; and (4) re 
organization of the association on a 
group basis. 

This proposal was discussed very 





ry 
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thoroughly from the floor. In sup- 
port of the plan, President Cooper ex- 
plained that it was felt that the loca- 
tion of the association headquarters 
in Utica had tended to give the im- 
pression that the association was a 
“Utica association,” rather than a 
nation-wide body. It also was stressed 
that many member mills are located 
in far-flung parts of the country, and 
that the representatives of these mills 
would have closer contact with the 
association if headquarters were 
transferred to New York. It was 
pointed out that most mill executives 
have occasion to visit their New York 
offices frequently. Some question was 
raised regarding the doubling of dues, 
but members generally did not appear 
to consider this a vital point. 


On Behalf of “Institute” 


One manufacturer asked for a defi- 
nition of the name “Institute” as 
against the name “association,” and 
Roy A. Cheney, secretary, asked Ver- 
non E. Carroll, of the Daily News 
Record, to speak on this subject. A 
condensed version of Mr. 
talk follows: 


Carroll’s 


“For lack of better terminology, it may 
be said that an institute is a fact-find- 
ing body directed to the discovery of 
sound and unsound economics. Such a 
definition can be elaborated, but it seems 
to me that this covers practically all of 
the activities which could be expected of 
any such cooperative effort. It involves, 
of course, a necessary amount of re- 
search. This research may not be of a 
technical character necessarily, but may 
include both technical and commercial 
research. Through whatever means are 
used, the trade institute faces and en 
deavors to solve the economic problems 
of the industry with which it is con- 
nected. This is the ideal and in practice 
there may be many departures from it, 
but undoubtedly it is the goal set up for 
eventual attainment. 

“Institutes endeavor, ordinarily, to 
make a new approach to industry prob 
lems, hoping in this way to give a greater 
prestige to the particular division repre- 
sented. For this purpose, a new set of 
activities has been worked out, which 
while comprehending many of the func 
tions of certain existing associaticns, go 
beyond the scope of many, with the de 
velopment of systematic effort. 

“To list some of these methods of ap 
proach to members of any industry, we 
note a decided similarity in the work 
of the institutes which have been estab- 
lished in the textile field. For instance, 
one of the primary and most important 
subjects for institute consideration has 
been a survey of the industry in order 
to develop statistics on production, sales, 
stocks on hand, unfilled orders, etc. This 
has been stressed as the leading activity 
of every trade institute that I know any- 
thing about. 

“Another activity which is common in 
practically all institutes is the matter of 
costs. The determination of costs 
means more to an industry if properly 
taken advantage of, than almost any 
ther one thing. It has its effect upon 
isking prices and is calculated to cause 
the elimination of losses at the source. 


lt also means, if properly interpreted, 
the elimination of or curtailment, in 
onnection with excess machinery. Cer- 
tain very definite steps have been taken 
n this connection by existing institutes, 
and I believe that officials of these or- 
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Robert Cooper, president of the Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis., retir'ng 
head of the Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, is pictured 
above explaining the proposed simplification of underwear sizes to representa- 
tives of trade papers at the annual convention of manufacturers in Utica, N. Y. 


Mr. Cooper is on the extreme left and Roy 


John Black, TEXTILE WORLD'S representa- 


ciation is on the extreme right. 
tive is in the center. 


ganizations regard work in this dire¢ 
tion as having been their most important 
contribution to their particular imdustry 

“Still another general line of activity 
that has marked the initial progress ot! 
institutes has been in connection with the 
marketing of manufacturers’ products. A 
combined front to combat the bearish at 
titude of buyers is ideally desirable and 
effective. A third feature is the broad 
ening of the market for manufacturers’ 
products. In other words, institutes have 
almost invariably endeavored to discover 
new new uses for the output of their 
members. 

“In my opinion, perhaps the greatest 
good to be derived from an institute is 
the establishment of a common meeting 
ground on which members of the indus 
try can gather. You may ask why this 
accomplishment cannot be secured by a 
trade association and I would answer 


that it can, provided such an organization 


is alive to its opportunities But with 
the formation of a more important bod 
having the prestige of numbers and com 
mon agreement on important subjects, 
there is greater likelihood of a unifying 
influence accompanying the expenditure 
of considerably more money than is or 
dinarily the case with a trade association 
“Members of an institute feel they 
have an investment which they must 
guard jealously in the hope that it will 
yield them satisfactory returns. If any 
method can be adopted whereby a fair 
proportion of the members of an indus 
try get together on a ground of mutual 


acquaintanceship and arrive at a_ point 
where they are willing to interchange ex 
periences and advice, such method wou!d 
be justified, no matter what the cost and 
the individual effort. If the psychology 
of trade relationships is to be improved 
by the development of institutes, the 
labor will not have been in vain.” 
President Cooper also spoke on this 
project, stating that the whole plan 
for change of name and removal to 
New York 


association. 


would greatly help the 
He emphasized the con- 
venience factor for members in being 
able to keep in closer touch with the 
association, when the headquarters are 
located in New York. The conven 
tion finally adopted the resolution, 
embodying this plan, with the stipula 
tion that it go to a mail referendum 
of the roster. 
Rules on Trade Abuses 
The next point taken up in the Ex- 


14. Cheney, secretary of the Asso- 


ecutive Committe report was. the 
question of drawing up rules regard 
ing trade abuses In discussing this 
point, secretary Cheney said that bus 
ness abuses are on the increase in the 
industry, and he especially cited the 


1 


practice of selling on consignment 
He stated that all manufacturers are 
eager to see an end put to these abuses, 
in order that business might be con 
ducted as cleanly as possible 


Mr Cheney added 


1 


“The trouble hitherto in this regard 


is that, though we mav agree within 
ourselves on a code, there is no au 
thority to enforce obedience of trade 
rules. Now however an industry may 
draft rules to Wipe out trade abuses 


ind may present these rules to the 


Kederal Trade Commission If the 
Commission tavors the rules, it can 
idopt them and punish violators In 
this way, the commission will help u 
to make ourselves behave, so to speak 
The Executive committee recom 


mended that committee be appointed 


to investigate the veneral trade situa 
tion in this regard, and to submit a 
report telling what sort of rules would 
ve advisable to curb currént abuses 
1s recommendation was adopted by 


le convention 
Merchandising Plans 


The next topic was the report of the 
\dvertising and Merchandising com 


mittee, which was submitted by C. R 


Coppel, vice-chairman. A condensed 
version of My ( oppel’s report fol 
lows: 

“Our director reported the result of 
meetings with various yarn groups, 1n 


cluding The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
Ravon Institute, the National Association 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners, the Mer 
cerized Yarn group and the Silk Associa 


tion. The team work developed between 
these associations and our own has made 
possible the completeness of our present 
program, and has made available the ne 
cessary funds to carry on our annual 


$25,000 a year educational program. 
Some of these groups have already finan 
work, and the 
an under consideration. 
“Our committee commended this team 


work and 


agreeing that funds from yarn groups 


cially subscribed to this 


others have the pl 


adopted suitable resolutions 
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will be used exclusively to pay their 
share of our educational work 

“Our committee was exceedingly gratt- 
fied by the report made by the director of 
sales promotion of infants’, children’s and 
misses’ underwear, as conducted by Miss 
Edith Barrett. The progress made in 
the last six months with 25 foremost 
style-leading stores of the United States, 
points the way for enlarged business for 
both retailers and our underwear mills 

“Style developments for men and boys, 
especially for those models suitable for 
fall and winter wear, have, we feel, been 
both constructive and efficient as sup- 
ported by our style merchandiser, V. D 
Milliken. The new styles sponsored by 
this department, are already receiving 
acceptance by the foremost stores of the 
United States and are being adepted by 
our membership. 

“The merchandising policy as devel- 
oped for the Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
standard should be given the serious con- 
sideration and cooperation of each man- 
ufacturer in order that this policy may 
widen in its scope, as the means of our 
selling better merchandise and producing 
more satisfactory results both in service 
and in profits for all concerned. 





E. A 
{ssociated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America 


Clements, Elected Vice-President, 


“Mr. Moon outlined the results of re- 
search for Stencil Knit, for knitting ma 
chines that will produce patterns in col- 
ors, and of team work with groups of 
yarn spinners, each of which were ex 
ceedingly interesting to our Committee 
and can, we believe, be applied definitely 
to the meeting of our merchandising 
problems 

“As the result of the mutual recom 
mendation of the secretary of the asso- 
ciation and our advertising director, our 
committee unanimously passed a re solu- 
tion that the chairman of your advertis- 
ing committee appoint a finance com- 
mittee consisting of three, to work with 
both the secretary and your director, in 
order that funds may be available with 
promptness and in order that the budget- 
ing of these funds can be taken care of 
vith promptness and with due considera- 
tion to all of the various activities of our 
department 

“The outstanding recommendation of 
your director which received the e:dorse- 
ment of our committee was ‘That we 
conduct and enlarge upon our merchan- 
dising research and sales promotional 
bureau, in order that we, as manufactur- 
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ers in competition with other industries, 
miay more effectively suggest the style 
requirements of retailers and build better 


merchandise that shows a _ satisfactory 
service to the wearer and a sat:sfactory 
profit to the store and manutacturer.’ 
Your committee considers it exceedingly 


important that every knit underwear 


{ the United States actively participate 
in this work during the next two year 
when there are so many prob'ems to be 
met and when our department has d 
veloped so many ways to aid 1 the 


meeting of these proble ms 
Standard Measurements 
J \ 


Standardization 


Clements, chairman of the 


Committee, then re 
that body. The 
tee’s report was composed of a pro 
gram of for stand 
ardization of measurements 
The changes in ap 
proved by the committee are shown 
in the tables on pages 33 and 34. The 
committee’s 


ported for commit 
recommendations 
garment 
measurements 


recommendations were 
voted on item by item, the entire pro 
gram being approved by the conven 
tion 

Various activities conducted on be 
half of the association to the 
knit underwear market were described 
by Byron G. Moon, of the advertising 
department. Mr. Moon told of num 
erons experiments made in the popu 


widen 
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larization of the style element in 
underwear; he said the use of color 
and special style borders was doing 
much to build up this market. He 
also described how his organization 
had succeeded in extending the mar- 
ket for special children’s novelty un- 
derwear garments. 
Discussion of “Part Wool” 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
devoted to a closed session discussion 
of the “part wool” question. This dis 


cussion was lengthy and at times 
highly contreversal; it adjourned 


shortly after 6 p. m. 
The association held its annual even- 


ing banquet at the hotel at 7:30 the. 


7 
same evening. The banquet was a not- 
ably well-staged affair ; the guests were 
supplied with togs giving them the 
appearance of farmers and the same 
idea was carried out in the decora- 
tions. The speaker of the evening was 
P. D. Saylor, president of Canada 
Dry, Inc., discussed ‘Modern 
Business Promotion Methods”. <A 
feature of the dinner was the pre- 
sentation to President Cooper of a set 
of Zeiss field glasses. The presenta 
tion was made by F. D. Harder, later 
Mr. 


Cooper had served three years in the 


who 


elected to succeed Mr. Cooper. 


presidency. 


Urge Naming of Wool Content 


developments at the | riday 
for 
most part, and they threw the program 
It had been 


discussion of the 


ve 


session were unexpected 
considerably off schedule. 


planned to resume 


“part wool” question, when the ses 
sion opened. However, President 
Cooper called for the report of the 
Nominations Committee. Mr. Hardet 


then arose and asked whether it would 


not be advisable to finish the discus 


sion of “part wool’’ first. 


Chis suggestion brought Mr. 
Cheney, the secretary, to his feet. Mr 
Cheney explained that plans were 
under way for a consideration of the 


whole question in conjunction with 
certain retail and other organizations ; 
the the 


question be held in al 


secretary suggested 


“part 
wool” vevance, 
pending a telephone call from certain 
retail association 


New York 


representatives in 


Mr. Harder Gets Action 

Then Mr. Cooper again called for 
the Nominations Committee report, 
which was read by P. H. Hanes, Jr., 
of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., as 
chairman. Mr. Harder, was 
named as candidate for the presidency 
arose and declined the nomination, on 
the grounds that he could: not con- 
scientiously cooperate unless imme- 
diate and decisive action was taken on 
the “part wool” issue. Mr. Harder 
strongly criticized the attitude of the 
members at the previous day's ses- 
sion, stating that the problem was one 
calling, not much for prolonged 
discussion, as for definite action. He 
pleaded that the duty, 
for the good of the industry, was to 
go on record at once regarding the 


who 


so 


association's 


wool labelling question. 


the 


vice 


Mr. Clements, candidate for 
president, and other speakers tended 
to side with Mr. Harder, and then a 
closed session was declared, which 
carried the discussion on until noon, 
when a resolution was offered, defin 


itely placing the association on record 
on the question at issue 

This resolution read: 

“Resolved: That we agree that when 
the term wool or woolen is used either 
in such expressions as part wool or 
wool and cotton or in any other form 
of labelling, that the approximate wool 
content of such undergarments be 
stated.” 

The resolution is the same as that 
adopted recently by the National Bet- 
Bureau at the Trade 
Practice Submittal at Washington, 
Nov. 1, with the exception that the 
phrase “or which ap 
peared in the Bureau resolution after 
the word labelling, was ordered strick- 


ter Business 


advertising,” 


en from the association resolution. 

The resolution was adopted by the 
convention, with the stipulation that it 
was merely a recommendation to the 
industry ; it was further stipulated that 
proxies be sent to get the vote of 
absentee members on this move. Offi- 
cers of the association explained that 
this last step was taken because the 
Federal Trade Commission would not 
recognize the action unless it had the 
actual support of a majority of pro- 
ducers in the industry. 

Officers Elected 

Following the adoption of this reso- 
lution, the nominations committee 
again presented its slate; Mr. Harder 
and the others withdrew their objec- 
tions, and the entire slate was elected. 

New officers were elected, as report- 
ed in these columns last week, as fol- 
lows: President—Frank B. Harder, 
president of the High Rock Knitting 
Co., Philmont, N. Y.; Vice-president 
—F. A. Clements, Globe Knitting 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Vice- 
president—E. J. McMillan, Standard 


Knitting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Treasurer—O. W. Gridley, Utica 


Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y.; Secretary, 
Roy A. Cheney. 

It was stated that President-elect 
Harder would name the personnel of 
the new Executive Committee, some 
time within the next week or so. 

Committee on “Part Wool” 

The concluding action of the con- 
vention as a whole was the adopt‘on 
of a resolution empowering President 
Harder to appoint a committee to meet 
15, 
and not later than Jan. 10 to confer 
with representatives of the Naticnal 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers 
and the Wholesale Dry Goods Irsti 
tute. 
the 
bodies 


in Washington on or before Dec. 


\t this meeting it was stated, 
the 
and determine 
methods to solve the part woo! prob- 
lem. 


representatives of various 


will discuss 


The following group sessions had 
heen scheduled to be held sul s7quent 
to the adjournment of the convention 

jobbers, retail, balbriggan, wool and 
rib and fleece—but due to the protract- 
ed length of the last meeting of the 
convention, all these group sessions 
with the exception of the retail group, 
were cancelled. 





Report of Secretary Cheney 


HE program for our meeting is so 

full of topics of the utmost im- 
portance to you and to our industry, 
that your secretary will plunge at once 
into a discussion of them. He feels 
that in telling you why these topics 
were placed on our program a more 
intelligent discussion will be permitted 
and that we will move faster and get 
through our business much quicker. 


Part Wool Label 


This topic has been on our meeting 
programs for some time. To date we 
have not been able to reach a definite 
conclusion satisfactory to ourselves 
and to regulatory bodies outside of 
our industry. 


You will recall that your secretary 
at the outset stated to you that the 
ambiguous use of the words wool and 
derivatives thereof, in the labelling, 
advertising, merchandising and selling 
of our merchandise were frowned 
upon by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the National Better Business 
Bureau. And I believe you will recall 
that your secretary stated that unless 
some action were taken by our asso- 
ciation, representing the knit under- 
wear industry, wiping out the possi- 
bility of fraud, deception and unfair 
competition in the use of wool, 
woolen, etc., the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the National Better Busi- 
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ness Bureau would proceed against 
individual mills or groups of mills 
which they believed were guilty of 
actual or constructive fraud and de- 
ceit or unfair competition. 

Your secretary believes you will re- 
call that he pointed out to you what 
would probably be the outcome of 
action taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the National Better 
Business Bureau. 

Summed up it is that the knit un- 
derwear industry, through the pub- 
licity always accompanying such puni- 
tive actions, will suffer a marked loss 
of consumer confidence which will be 
reflected immediately in loss of sales 
And that this loss of sales will affect 
every line we make and sell whether 
wool, cotton, rib, flat, fleeced or bal- 
briggan. 

The economic loss to our industry 
in the setting up of an uncertain 
standard of value through the abuse 
of the part wool label has also been 
pointed out to you continually and, | 
believe, clearly. 


Action Necessary 


The hour has struck when we must 
take action ourselves or have action 
taken against us. Both the Federal 
Trade Commission and the National 
Better Business Bureau have held off 
in the hope that we would regulate 
ourselves. But now their patience is 
exhausted, and whatever we as indi- 
viduals may think of the justice or 
injustice of the whole matter, we are 
definitely faced with immediate puni- 
tive action by these two bodies with 
all the consequences thereof. 

This, today, is the main and com 
pelling fact which we must take into 
consideration continually during our 
debate. 

The record shows that as an indus- 
try, and as an association, we wish 
to wipe out any chance of any stigma 
being attached to us. The rocks upon 
which we have broken and the real 
reasons why we have not reached an 
agreement are two, viz.: (A) The 
fear that if we reach an agreement 
and subscribe to a rule, our non-sub- 
scribing competitors will ignore the 
rule and take the business, and (B) 
We cannot agree upon the exact word- 
ing of the rule which we are sincerely 
anxious to set up. 

Both objections are the result of 
careful thought and the sincere judg- 
ment of the objectors. 

Let us discuss them a little. 

A. If we bind ourselves to a rule 
restricting ourselves in the use of the 
term wool and that rule cannot be 
enforced against our competitors, it 
is plain that we are restricting our- 
selves in a way that is unfair to our 
mills and to our stockholders and it is 
further manifest that we are not cur- 
ing the alleged evil. 

This objection brings into the dis- 
cussion the powers of the National 
Better Business Bureau and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


The National Better Business Bu- 
reau’s power lies in publicity—state- 
ments and articles in the newspapers 
calling attention to fraud and deceit 
should such exist and investigating 
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cases of fraud and deceit and bring- 
ing them to the attention of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
will punish violators of any rule 
which an industry adopts and which 
the Federal Trade Commission adopts 
as its own after a hearing of the in- 
lustry, called a Trade Practise Sub- 
mittal. The U. S. Supreme Court has 
not passed upon this power of the 
Commission, but the Commission will 
exercise it until a test case reaches 
the U. S. Supreme Court and the 
Court denies the Commission’s power. 

B. Two rules have been offered. 

(a) One is that the term wool or 
woolen cannot be used unless the gar- 
ment contains a fixed minimum of 
wool, probably 25 or 30%. 

(b) The other is that wherever the 
term wool or woolen is used to de- 
scribe the fiber content of the gar- 
ment the approximate percentage of 
such content shall be stated. 

This, your secretary believes states 
the case. Now, the position of your 
association is that we have brought 
up this matter several times, giving 
unple opportunity for discussion and 
pointed out the dangers. Further we 
cannot go, and if we cannot agree at 
this meeting, nature must take its 
‘ourse, 


Reduction of Number of Sizes 


This topic is on our program to 
give you the opportunity to cut your 
costs and inventory investment, 
through the reduction of the number 
1f sizes now found in men’s, women’s 
ind infants’ garments. You will re- 
‘all that through our standardization 
f sizes, a great many thousands of 
dollars have been saved our individual 
members. This opportunity comes 
ilso as a result of Mr. Hamlin’s work. 
In brief the suggestion is this: 

Inasmuch as the lowest possibk 
ind necessary manufacturing toler- 
ince is 6% up or down the result is 
that a size 34 with the maximum tol- 
erance is larger than the standard size 
36, and conversely, a size 36 with 
the minimum tolerance allowed is 
smaller than the standard size 34. 
Chis condition existing throughout the 
size scale, the question is, how can we 
profit by it? Some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a change 
are set forth on the program. 


The Knit Underwear Institute 


Last February your secretary was 
instructed to investigate the forma- 
tion and operation of the new insti- 
tutes in the textile industry. He has 
done so and has come to the conclu- 
sion that the institutes which he has 
investigated offer thoughts which can 
be utilized to advantage by our indus- 
try and association. The first is in the 
name change. From the cumbersome 
title which we now have—to the sim- 
pler and more dignified one of “The 
Knit Underwear Institute”. His other 
recommendations are: 

(1) More frequent group meetings ; 
(2) the splitting up of our present 
groups into even smaller bodies when 
interest demands it; (3) the extension 
of our statistical work; (4) the ex- 
tension of our cost work; (5) the ex- 
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tension of our standardization and re- 
search work; (6) the extension of 
our advertising and merchandising 
work, with particular reference to 
merchandising research. 

Your secretary feels that if we do 
not set out to take care of these things, 
we as an industry will fall behind 
rapidly. 


Color Code for Yarn Sizes 


Your association will offer for your 
consideration a Standard Color Code 
for yarn sizes, that is a code for yarn 
cone colors so that the size of the 
yarn thereon may be quickly and eas- 
ily determined. A number of your 
fellow members already have cone 
color codes for determining yarn sizes 
and have declared that the adoption of 
such codes have cut down waste and 
expense in their mills. A number of 
yarn manufacturers have also insti- 
tuted the use of different colored cones 
for different size yarns. Inasmuch as 
the adoption of these color codes have 
resulted in the elimination of waste 
with consequent cutting of costs, your 
association in its continued efforts to 
save you money recommends that you 
adopt a color code for yarn sizes. We 
also recommend its adoption because 
the use of a standard code will elimi 
nate the confusion bound to 
from the use of individual codes. 


arise 


Trade Practice Submittal 

In common with other industries we 
have many trade abuses which have 
grown up in the course of time. Due 
to the intensive competitive situation 
we are now in, new and even more 
dangerous trade abuses are creeping 
in. Unless these are stopped, profits 
in this industry will no longer be pos 
sible. 

The Federal Trade Commission of 
fers a means whereby trade abuses, 
which amount to unfair competition, 
can be stopped. 
this: 

For our industry to determine what 
we consider acts of unfair competi- 
tion and set up rules abolishing them. 
Then we present these rules to the 
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Federal Trade Commission through 
what is known as a Trade Practice 
Submittal. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will do three things with re 
gard to these rules. (1) It may de 
termine that some of the rules sug 
gested are against public policy; (2) 
It may affirmatively some, 
that is the equivalent of saying that 
violations of such rules are a matter 
that constitutes 


approve 


unfair methods of 


Roy A 
Knit 


America 


{ssociated 
Vanufacturers of 


Cheney, Secretary, 
Underwear 


and would call tor the is 
suance of a complaint by the Commis 
ion; (3) It may 


competition 
accept some rules 
simply as the expression of the trade, 
that indicates that in the opinion of 
the Commission the practices pre 


scribed are not unfair methods of 
competition per se, but are a step in 
the right direction and that the 
mission will undertake to 


them only to the extent of proceeding 


Com 
enforce 


against one who secretly violates the 
resolution or rule which he has openly 
supported and to which he has sub 
scribed. 


Standardization Committee Report 


OLLOWING are the measure- 

ments which were approved by the 
Standardization Committee of the As- 
sociated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America at its semi-annual 
meeting at the Old Colony Club, New 
York City, on June 12, 1928. 

These measurements were recom- 
mended by the committee for final 
adoption by the association at the an- 
nual meeting. 

The measurements approved by the 
committee were for the following 
types of knit underwear: 


1. Women’s ribbed (1x1) worsted, 
worsted-merino, wool and wool-cotton 
union suits. (High neck, long sleeve, 
ankle length. Made from fabric that 
has been washed in the roll and then 
cut and seamed.) 

2. Women’s ribbed (1x1) cotton 
union suits. (Dutch neck, elbow 
sleeve, ankle length, button front.) 


ribbed (1x1) cotton 
(Low neck, no sleeves, 
knee length, built-up shoulder, tight 
knee. ) 

4. Men’s rayon knit athletic shirts 
(pullover). 

5. Men’s ribbed (1x1) cotton union 
suits. (Low neck, no 
length, button front.) 

6. Men’s ribbed (1x1) cotton union 
suits. (Low neck, no 
length, button shoulder.) 

7. Boys’ cotton ribbed knit athletic 


3. Women’s 
union suits. 


sleeves, 34 


sleeves, %4 


union suits. (No. sleeves, button 
shoulder, short leg.) 

8. Boys’ cotton flat knit athletic 
union suits. (No. sleeves, button 


shoulder, short leg.) 

In addition, the committee also ap- 
proved underwear box sizes for pack- 
ing boys’ fleeced union suits and shirts 
and drawers. Details follow: 


Standard Measurements for 


Women's 
Ribbed (1x1) Worsted, 


Worsted-Merino, 


(2855) 33 
Wool and Wool-Cotton Union Sults. (High 
Neck, Long Sleeve, Ankle Length. Made 


from fabric that has been washed in the 
roll and then cut and seamed). 
METHOD OF MEASURING. 

Width: Measured across buttoned gar- 
ment as it lies spread out at a point ap- 
proximately l-inch below bottom of arm 
holes 

Trunk Twice the distance measured 
from point where shoulder joins collarette, 
as garment lies spread out, to center of 
bottom line of gusset at crotch. Spread 
legs in measuring only sufficient to adjust 
crotch gusset 

Total Length Measured from _ point 
where shoulder joins collarette to bottom 
edge of leg or leg cuff if cuff is used 

Width of Leg Measured through a 


point G-inches below bottom of crotch 
across leg 
Sleeve Length: Measured from _ point 


where sleeve is attached to shoulder to 
upper outside edge of sleeve or sleeve cuff 
if cuff is used. 

Armhole Length: Measured from point 
where sleeve is attached to shoulder to 
lowest point under arm, 

Leg Cuff Length: Measured from center 
of seam attaching cuff to leg to outside 
bottom edge of cuff if cuff is used. 

Sleeve Cuff Length: Measured from cen 
ter of seam attaching cuff to sleeve to 
upper outside edge of cuff if cuff is used. 

Neck Opening: Measured from center of 
collarette button around inner edge of neck 
opening to end of buttonhole. 

Waist: Twice the distance measured 
across the garment at the narrowest part 
of the body of the garment. 

Toler- 


ances 
plus or 
js a 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 minus 
1dth 
7,8,9, 10.cut 13h 14 15 158 165 17} 18 188 19} ) 6% 
11, 12, 14 cut 13 132 144 15$ 158 164 17418 184 | 
Trunk 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 r 
Total Length.. 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 24” 
Width of Leg Must equal 4 width across chest for 
any size measured at a point 6° 
below bottom of crotchYacross leg +’ 
Sleeve Length. 20 20 21 21 21 22 22,22 22 1’ 
Annhole 
Length 8 8} 9 Qt 9h10 10h10$11 1° 
Leg cuff Length 
If cuff is used) Maximum length not to exceed 6” 
for any size 
Sleeve Cuff 
Length (If cuff 
is used Maximum length not to exceed 54” 
for any size 
Neck Opening 


High Neck 18 18 19 19 19 20 20 20 21 y 
Waist 

7,8,9, 10cut 23 24 25527 28 29431 32 334) 6% 
11, 12, 14 cut 225 235 25 26} 27) 29 30431433 f 


2 
xk *# x 
Standard Measurements for Women's Ribbed 
(1x1) Cotton Union Suits (Duteh Neck, 
Elbow Sleeve, Ankle Length, Button Front). 
METHOD OF MEASURING 

Width: Measured across buttoned gar 
ment as it lies spread out at a point ap 
proximately 11-inch below bottom of arm 
holes 

Trunk Twice the distance measured 
from point where shoulder joins collarette 
or neck as garment lies spread out, to 
center of bottom line of gusset at crotch 
Spread jiegs in measuring only suflicient to 
adjust crotch gusset 

Total Length Measured from polnt 
where shoulder joins collarette or neck 
opening to bottom edge of leg or leg cuff 
if cuff is used 

Width of Leg 


Measured through a 


point 6-inches below bottom of croteh 
across leg 
Sleeve Length: Measured from point 


where sleeve is attached to shoulder to 
upper outside edge of sleeve or sleeve cuff 
if cuff is used. 

Armhole Length: Measured from _ point 
where sleeve is attached to shoulder to 
lowest point under arm. 

Leg Cuff Length: (If cuff is used): 
Measured from center of seam attaching 
cuff to leg to outside bottom edge of cuff. 

Sleeve Cuff Length: (If cuff is used): 
Measured from center of seam attaching 
cuff to sleeve to upper outside edge of cuff. 

Neck Opening: Measured from center of 
collarette button around inner edge of neck 
opening to end of buttonhole. 

Waist: Twice the distance measured 
across the garment at the narrowest part 
of the body of the garment. 

Toler- 


plus or 
Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 minus 
Width: 
7,8, 9, 10 cut 134 144 15 153 16417} 18 18} ist} 6% 
11, 12, 14cut 13 133 144 15} 153 164 17} 18 184 
Trunk... 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 
Total Length.. 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 24” 
Width of Leg Must equal 4 width across chest fo 
any size measured at point 6” below 
bottom of crotch across leg ” 
Sleeve Length. 10 10 10 10 11 11 11 11 11 ¥ 
Armhole 
Length 8 84 9 94 9310 104 105 11 1’ 
Leg cuff Length 
(If cuff is used) Maximum length not to exceed 6’ 
for any size 
Sleeve cuff 
Length (If cuff 
is used)..... Maximum length not to exceed 54” 
Neck Openi for any size 
ec ning 
(Dutch Neck). 26 26 27 28 28 29 30 30 31 2° 
Waist: 
7,8,9, 10 cut 23 24 25527 28 293$31 32 334\ 6% 
11, 12, 14 cut 22} 234 25 264 274 29 304 314 33 
(Continued on next page) 
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Standard Measurements for Women’s Ribbed 
(1x1) Cotton Union Suits (Low Neck, No 
Sleeves, Knee Length, Built-up Shoulder, 
Tight Knee) 
METHOD OF MEASURING 

Width Measured across garment as it 
lies spread out at a point approximately 
l-inch below bottom of armholes 

Trunk: Twice the distance measured 
from upper edge of shoulder straps as 
garment lies spread out to center of bottom 
line of gusset at crotch. Spread legs in 
measuring only sufficient to adjust crotch 
gusset. 

Total Length: Measured from upper 
edge of shoulder straps to bottom edge of 
leg 

Armhole Length Measured from top 
point of armhole of shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under arm 

Neck Opening: Measured around inner 
edge of neck opening. 

Waist Twice the distance measured 
across the garment at the narrowest point 
of the body of the garment 

Toler- 

ances 

plus or 

Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 minus 
Width: 

7, 8,9, 10 cut 124 134 14 1 15} 174 18 6% 

11, 12, 14 cut 114 12} 13 133 144 15,16 16417 f 
Trunk 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 24 
Total Length.. 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 24” 
Armhole 

Length 9410 10 104 105 11 114 11} 12 . 
Neck Opening 
(Low Neck) 40 42 43 44 45547 48 
Waist 
7,8, 9, 10 cut 214 224 24 254 264 28 29430432 | 6% 


| O'% 


$50 5145 2° 


11,12, 14 cut 21 22 23425 26 27429 30 314) 
* * + 
Standard Measurements for Men’s Rayon 
Knit Athletic Shirts (Pullover Shirts) 
(Ribbed and Flat Knit) 
METHOD OF MEASURING 
Shirt Length Measured from a_ point 


where shoulder joins collarette or neck to 
bottom edge of shirt as it lies spread out 

Width of Chest: Measured across gar 
ment as it lies spread out at a point ap 


a puma 3-inches below bottom of arm 
oles . 
Armhole Length Measured from top 


point of armhole at shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under arm 
(% length of armhole band) 

Collarette Length Measured from point 
where shoulder joins collarette around inner 
edge of collarette back to starting point 

SHIRTS 


Toler- 
ances 
plus or 

Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 minus 
Width 
Rub Knit 1Y12h13}14 14415416}17 17418 18} 6% 
‘, 


1 
1 


Flat Knit 5 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 6% 
Total Length 
Rib Knit 32 32 33 34 35 35 35 36 36 37 37 1’ 
Flat Knit. . 30 30 32 32 34 34 34 35 35 36 36 cr 
Armbole 
Length 11 11 11 12 12 12 12 13 13 13 13 2° 
Collarette 
Length 23 23 24 24 24 25 25 25 26 26 26 7 
* * * 
Standard Measurements for Men's Ribbed 
{ixl) Cotton Union Suits (Low Neck, No 


Sleeves, % Length, Button Front) 


loler- 

ancess 

plus or 

Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 mi us 
Width 


7,8, 9, 10 cutl3414415 I5ZIGSITEIS 18319420}21 ) 6% 
11,12) 14 cutl3 13}14415415316)17}18 18) 19194 
Trunk 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 80 2” 
Total Length 

") 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 24° 

Must equal 4 width across chest for 

any size measured at point 6” below 


Width of Leg 


bottem of crotch across leg ;’ 
Armhole 
Length 11 11 11 12 12 12 12 13 13 1s13 e 
Leg Cuff 
Length Maximum length not to exceed 6° 
for any size 
Collarette 
Length 23 23 24 24 24 25 25 25 26 26 26 } 


* * * 


Standard Measurements for Men's Ribbed 
(1x1) Cetton Union Suits (Low Neck, No 
Sleeves, % Length, Button Shoulder) 


Toler- 
ances 
plus or 

Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 minus 
Width(all cuts)12}13 13314}15 1521G}17417218}182 6% 
Trunk 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 80 2° 
Total Length 
(2”) 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 23° 
Width of Leg Must equal } width across chest for 

any size measured at point 6” below 
bottom of crotch across leg +" 
Armhole 


Length 11 11 11 12 12 12 12 13 13 13 13 e 
Leg Cuff 


Length Maximum length not to exceed 6’ 
for any size 

Collarette 

Length 23 23 24 24 24 25 25 25 26 26 26 2° 

* * * 
Standard Measurements for Boys’ Cotton 
Ribbed Knit Athletic Union Suits (No 
Sleeves, Button Shoulder, Short Leg). 


METHOD OF MEASURING 
Width: Measured across garment as it 
lies spread out at point approximately three 
inches below the bottom of the armhole. 
Trunk: Twice the distance measured 
from point where shoulder joins collarette 
to center of bottom line of gusset at crotch 
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Spread legs in measuring only sufficient to 
adjust crotch gusset. 

Total Length: Measured from. point 
where shoulder joins collarette to bottom 
edge of leg. 

Armhole Length: Measured from top 
point of armhole at shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under arm 
(% length of armhole band). 


Collarette Length: Measured from point 


where shoulder joins collarette around 

inner edge of collarette back to starting 
point. 

Toler- 

Size 20 22 24726 28°30 32 34 36 ances 

plus or 


Age 2 4 6 8 10 12 14,16 18 minus 
Width Ribbed 
Suits... 9} 9410 10 10} 11 11412313 6% 
Trunk 38 41 44 47 50 53 56 59 61 14” 
Total Length.. 21 23 25 27 29}32 34 36 38 14” 
Armhole “ 7 7) 8 8 9 9410 10) 11 " 
Collarette “ 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 24 24 2° 

» . * 


Standard Measurements for Boys’ Cotton 
Flat Knit Athletic Union Suits (No Sleeves, 
Button Shoulder, Short Leg). 
METHOD OF MEASURING 
Width: Measured across garment as it 
lies spread out at a point approximately 
three incbes below the bottom of the arm 

holes. 

Trunk: Twice the distance measured 
from point where shoulder joins collarette 
to center of bottom line of gusset at crotch. 
Spread legs in measuring only sufficient to 
adjust crotch gusset. 

Total Length: Measured from _ point 
where shoulder joins collarette to bottom 
edge of leg. 

Armhole Length: Measured from top 
point of armhole at shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under arm 
(4% length of armhole band). 

Collarette Length: Measured from point 
where shoulder joins collarette around inner 
edge of collarette back to starting point 


Toler- 

Size 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 ances 

plus or 

Age 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16) 18 minus 
Width Flat 

Suits ‘ 10 10 11 11 12 13 14315916 6% 

Trunk 38 41 44 47 50 53 56°59 61 14” 


Total Length.. 21 23 25 27 29}32 34936 38 1} 
Armhole “ 7 7 8 8) 9 94 10§105'11 " 
Collarette “ 18 19 20 21 22 23 24924. 24 r 


Underwear Box Sizes 


The following box sizes have been 
recommended by the Standardization 
Committee and adopted by the Asso- 
ciation: 

BOX SIZES ALREADY ADOPTED. 
16” x94” for men’s ribbed union suits. 
17” x 1014” for men’s heavy fleeced suits 

and fleeced shirts and drawers 


2144" x9\4” for boys’ and children's ribbed 
union sults 


(All the above are outside Measurements.) 
Since the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation, more data have been secured 
and studied and the following addi- 
tional box sizes are suggested for the 
consideration of the Standardization 
Committee and association: 
BOX SIZES SUGGESTED FOR ADOPTION 
(Approved by Standardization Committee 
June 12, 1928.) 
14144” x91,” for boys’ fleeced union 
and shirts and drawers 
13” x 814” for boys’ fleeced union suits and 
shirts and drawers 
(The above are outside measurements.) 


suits 


Additional Standards 


At the annual meeting of the Stand- 
ardization Committee on Nov. 14, in 
Utica, N. Y., the following standard 
measurements and tolerances, devel- 
oped by the Research Department in 
cooperation with the United States 
Standards, were discussed 
and later adopted by the association: 

A. Women’s Ribbed (1x1) Cotton 
Shaped Vests (Low Neck, No Sleeves, 
Built up Shoulder). 

B. Women’s Ribbed (1x1) Cotton 
Drawers (Knee Length, Tight Knee). 

C. Men’s Rayon Ribbed Knit Ath- 
letic Union Suits (No Sleeves, Button 


Bureau of 


Shoulder and Button Front, Short 
Leg). 

D. Men’s Rayon Flat Knit Athletic 
Union Suits (No Sleeves, Button 
Shoulder and Button Front, Short 


Leg). 
E. Boys’ Knit Athletic Shirts (Pull- 
over) (Ribbed and Flat Knit). 


Consideration of proposed sugges- 
tion for proper position to attach 
shoulder straps on women’s bodice top 
union suits and vests. 

Consideration of proposed standard 


color code for cones to designate dif- 
ferent cotton yarn sizes. 


Standard Measurements for Women's Ribbed 
(1x1) Cotton Shaped Vests (Low Neck, No 
Sleeves, Built up shoulder) 
METHOD OF MEASURING. 
Width: Measured across garments as it 
lies spread out at a point approximately 

l-inch below bottom of armholes. 

Waist: Measured across garment at the 
narrowest part of the body of the garment 
and multiplied by two. 

Total Length: Measured from top edge 
of shoulder strap to bottom edge of vest. 

Armhole Length: Measured from top 
point of armhole at shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under arm 
(% length of armhole band). 

Collarette Length: Measured from point 
where shoulder joins collarette around inner 
edge of collarette back to starting point. 


Toler- 
ances 
plus or 
Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 minus 
Width: 
7, 8,9, 10 cut 123 13} 14 143 15} 16317 17318 | 6% 
11, 12, 14cut 115 1213 13} 144 154.16 16} 17 i 


Waist: 
7,8, 9, 10 cut 214 225 24 254 264 28 29330332 | 6% 
11,12, 14cut 21 22 23425 26 27329 30 314 { 

Total Length.. 32 32 33 34 35 35 36 36 37 y” 

Armhole “ 9310 10 104 10511 114 114 12 1’ 

Collarette “ 40 42 43 44 45547 48)50 514 2° 


x* * * 


Standard Measurements for Women’s Ribbed 


(1x1) Cotton Drawers (Knee Length, 
Tight, Knee). 
METHOD OF MEASURING. 
Total Length: Measured from outside 


edge of waist band as garment lies spread 
out to lower edge of leg. 

Waist: Twice the distance between the 
outside edges of waist band when garment 
lies out smoothly 

Width Across Seat : 
approximately 3-inches 
crotch across seat, 
smoothly. 

Width of Thigh: Measured across leg at 
a point approximately 6-inches below bottom 
of crotch 

Front Rise: Measured from bottom of 
crotch up front of garment, spread out 
smoothly, to center of front edge of waist 
band 

Back Rise: Measured from bottom of 
crotch up back of garment to middle point 
of back edge of waist band. 


Measured at a point 
above bottom of 
garment laid out 


Toler- 

ances 

plus o 

Size 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 minus 
Total Length. .26 26427 28 29 29430 30431 31432 . 


Waist 26 28 30 31 32 34 36 38 40 41 43 - 

Width across 

seat 15 16 17 18 19 20 20321 22 23 24 1’ 

Width of Thigh 7§ 7} 8 83 8} 9 9410 10 10}11 6% 

Front Rise 14 14515 15516317 17418 19 19 19} 7” 

Back Rise 16 16517 17§18}19 19}20 21 21 21} = 
* * * 


Standard Measurements for Men's Rayon 
Ribbed Knit Athletic Union Suits (No 
Sleeves, Button Shoulder and Button Front, 
Short Leg). 
METHOD OF MEASURING 

Width Measured at a point midway be 
tween top of crotch gusset and bottom of 
armholes. 

‘Trunk Twice the distance measured 
from point where shoulder joins collarette 
to center of bottom line of gusset at crotch 
Spread legs in measuring only sufficient to 
adjust crotch gusset 

Total Length: Measured from _ point 
where shoulder joins collarette to bottom 
edge of leg 

Width Across Bottom of Leg: 
across leg along lower edge. 

Armhole Length: Measured from top 
point of armhole at shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under arm 
(% length of armhole band). 

Collarette Length: Measured from point 
where shoulder joins collarette around inner 
edge of collarette back to starting point. 


Toler- 
ances 
plus or 
Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 minus 
Width Button 
Shoulder 12}13 13314415 15216}17}17}18}183 | 6% 
Button Front.13 13214415}15316417}18 18319 194 | 
Trunk 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 747678 80 2” 
Total Length. .37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 23° 
Width of Leg . 65 7 7) 8 8) 9 9§10 10}11 115 6% 
Armhole 
Length 12 12 12 13 13 13 13 14 14 14 14 1° 


Collarette “ 24 24 25 25 25 26 26 26 27 27 27 ° 


* * * 


Measured 


Standard Measurements for Men’s Rayon 
Flat Knit Athletic Union Suits (No Sleeves, 
Button Shoulder and Button Front, Short 
Leg). 
METHOD OF MEASURING, 
Width: Measured at a point midway 


between top of croteh gusset and bottom 
of armholes 
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Trunk: Twice the distance measured 
from point where shoulder joins collarette 
to center of bottom line of gusset at crotch, 
Spread legs in measuring only sufficient to 
adjust crotch gusset. 

Total Length: Measured from _ point 
where shoulder joins collarette to bottom 
edge of leg. 

Width Across Bottom of Leg: 
across leg along lower edge. 

Armhole Length: Measured from top 
point of armhole at shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under 
arm (% length of armhole band). 

Collarette Length: Measured from point 
where shoulder joins collarette around inner 
edge of collarette back to starting point. 


Toler- 
ances 
plus or 

Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 minus 
Width: 
Button 
Shoulder. .15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 \ 6% 
ButtonFrontl6 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 { 


Measured 


Trunk ..60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 80 7 
Total Length. .37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 23° 
Width of Leg.. 9 9410 10$ 1111412 12313 13414 6% 
Armhole 

Length 12 12 12 13 13 13 13 14 14 14 14 : 
Collarette 

Length 24 24 25 25 25 26 26 26 27 27 27 2° 

* * * 

Standard Measurements for Boys’ Knit 


Athletic Shirts (Pullover Shirt) 


and Flat Knit). 
METHOD OF MEASURING. 


Shirt Length: Measured from a_ point 
where shoulder joins collarette or neck to 
bottom edge of shirt as it lies spread out. 

Width of Chest: Measured across gar 
ment as it lies spread out at a point ap 
proximately 3-inches below bottom of arm 
holes. 

Armhole Length: Measured from. top 
point of armhole at shoulder along outer 
edge of armhole to lowest point under arm 
(% length of armhole band). 

Collarette Length: Measured from point 
where shoulder joins collarette around 
inner edge of collarette back to starting 
point 


(Ribbed 


SHIRTS 
Toler- 
Size 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 ances 
plus or 
Age 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 minus 
Width 
Rib Knit... 9 9 9} 9} 10} 1031 


11312} 6% 
15 16 6% 


1} 

Flat Knit... 10 10 11 11 12 13 14 
Total Length: 

Rib Knit 16 

Flat Knit... 1 

Armhole 
Length 7 74 8 8} 9 9$10 10) 11 
Collarette “ 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 24 24 


_ 
eo 
i 
= 
rn 
be 


24} 265 29 31 32 1’ 
234 25} 28 30 30 1” 


on 
Nn 
— 
= 
~ 
— 


3 
‘ 
of 


* * * 


Standard Practice of Spacing Shoulder 


Straps on Women's Sodice Top Union 
Suits and Vests 

Toler 

ances 

plus or 

Size 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 minus 
Front Spacing 
between strap 

ends f AMHR Rae. UT 
Back Spacing 
between strap 

ends 6 6: 6) 63 7 7: 7) 72 8 4° 

Strap Length.. 14 144.15 15416 16$17 173 18 P 


NoTE Spacing between ends of straps on 
front and back of garment is measured fron 
inside edge of one strap to inside edge of 
the other strap. 


- se 


Standard Practice of Cone 
Single Cotton Yarns 


Color of Cons 


Colors For 


Yarn Size 
6 


. ° gray 
6.5 Bie va we drab 
7 ... dark green 
Rae « ° . Seer 
8 . RE ; Se 
Ba wake beaks ; ... light green 
aD. 5 gia a eh Gwe ee ea ce oe ee orange 
Sy ey re ee ‘ black 
10 eee ; a brown 
BOSD a eww ew es . purple 
a 6= WikS Dab eae WS owe ee Re es yellow 
Bee be ee are ie cee Sew eee gray 
13 jee wae sea COR Aree See drab 
Le wad wobec ais cccces GREK reer 
15 SCV VS eC eee PROS ose» 
Be!) @ ins B6S WO Rw ea ee 9 én oe ee 
Pe peak igre eect One ces .. light gree! 
Yarn Size Color of Cone 
20 ites fa hte sab tk ‘ ... orange 
a’ Pee Sr serait black 
aa ere eee ere. 
26 eT. Te eee ... purple 
28 nee a had as ccoe Yollow 
ee erin Caliy Wie ch eee » o's" ee 
4 5 a kee eae ae ale Rin eS, rae drab 
34 SE eT TT Eee ee 
> Sehineb etlee e's’ enraweee ea red 
Be” Awe Rw e.snl0p's Capea seb’ blue 
PA | ares hig hig tate ace we OS a orange 
me Sadtdbeusan bs asso ‘ . brown 
Tn, 4 piel: +n eal ae eetcaet een purple 
SCS eee yellow 
80 gray 


100 iia ni dictiog a 











el 
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Southern Delivery Adopted 





N. Y. Cotton Exchange Also Votes 

Limitation of Interest in Futures 

Members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange at a recent meeting voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of limitation 
of interest in contracts, a control com- 
mittee with broad supervisory powers 
and for southern deliveries at five 
points in addition to the present de- 
livery at New York. 

The vote was 260 for, 45 against. 


The three amendments, which be- 
come part of the by-laws and rules by 
this vote, are regarded as one of the 
most important and far-reaching steps 
ever taken by the exchange. 

The amendment in regard to limita- 
tion says, in part: 

“The interest in futures contracts 
for delivery in any one montn of any 
individual, firm or corporation, and 
his or its affiliations shall not exceed 
the limit prescribed by the board of 
managers, but this limit shall not ap- 
ply to an interest in any one month 
wholly composed of hedges against 
the purchase or sale of spot or cash 
cotton. 

“When in the judgment of the 
board of managers the hedging trans- 
actions of any individual, firm or cor- 
poration and his or its affiliations are 
of such volume as to unduly affect or 
endanger the normal parities between 
months or markets, or for any other 
valid reason, the board of managers 
may prescribe a limit in respect to the 
interest in futures contracts which 
shall include such hedging transac- 
tions.” 

lhe control committee is to be com- 
posed of three members of the ex- 
appointed annually by the 
board of managers, but not members 
f the board. The committee has 
power to direct the treasurer of the 
Clearing Association to require each 
carrying member to report the names 
and interests in any designated posi- 
tion of all clients, as well as his own 
position, etc. 


change 


The identity of clearing members is 
guarded by the use of symbols, in- 
stead of names, in the report to the 
control committee. When an interest 
is found in excess of the limit fixed, 
however, the name of the member 
holding such interest is disclosed to 
the committee. 

The adoption of southern deliveries 
by the exchange necessitates a new 
contract, making deliveries permissible 
at seller’s option at New York, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, Galveston, Houston 
or New Orleans. The board of man- 
agers is to determine when the new 
ontract shall become operative. 

Precautions have also been taken to 
safeguard trading and prevent possible 
artificial influencing of prices through 
misuse of the six delivery points the 
exchange will have under the new 
‘ontract. 


Sterling Silk Co., Portland, Pa., is 

new company reported to be planning 

begin operations this week in a leased 
building at Portland. 
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Western Outerwear Meeting 





Reelect Officers and Hear 


Optimism for New Year 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

T the annual meeting of the 

Knitted Outerwear Association, 
Western District, which was held in 
Milwaukee, Nov. 17, at the Hotel 
Pfister, at the conclusion of the Mil- 
waukee Knit Goods Show, all officers 
of the Western District 
elected. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
A. J. Friedlander, M. Friedlander 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee, president; 
John A. Sand, Sand Knitting Mills, 
Chicago, first vice-president; I. B. 
Davies, Bradley Knitting Co., Dela- 
van, Wis., second vice-president, and 
Harry M. Levy, Elbro Knitting 
Mills, Milwaukee, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The following 


were To 


directors were re- 
elected for a three year term: I. B. 
Davies, Bradley Knitting Mills, Dela- 
van, Wis.; J. J. Farrelly, Sr., Shaker 
Knitting Mills, Chicago, and Dave 
Karger, Knitting Mills, Mil- 
waukee. Armin Rosenberg, Reliable 
Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, was 
elected to succeed C. G. Correll of 
the Lamb Knit 
Mich. 


Eagle 


Goods Co., Colon, 


Address 


The convention was opened by 
John Sand, vice-president, who read 
the president’s address in the absence 
of President A. J. Friedlander, who 
could not be present. The 


President’s 


address 
stressed the decision to hold a knit 
goods show in Milwaukee, the neces- 
sity for a stronger national associa- 
tion, and the business outlook. 

“In accordance with the policy es- 
tablished a couple of years ago,” 
wrote Mr. Friedlander, “we have been 
operating our local association at the 
lowest possible expense and have 
been devoting our efforts largely to 
the work of building up a national 
membership. When it was decided at 
the national convention in Cleveland 
last June to continue the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association and 
to call upon all of the local districts 
for cooperation in building up a 
strong membership, we felt obligated, 
here in the Western District, to do 
everything possible to assist in this 
work. The own 
leader, J. J. Phoenix, as_ national 
president, and the decision to hold 
the first opening of 
knitted outerwear lines at Milwaukee, 
placed upon our Western District a 
moral obligation to take the lead in 
the campaign for a_ bigger and 
stronger national organization. 


“ 


election of our 


association 


Naturally the big problem involved 
in this entire matter was that of 
finances and when we learned that 
the national office was looking to the 
Western District for a sum of from 
$6,000 to $7,000, we knew that it 
would be necessary to increase our 
dues and rebuild our local member- 
ship.as far as possible. 


Cleveland conven- 
tion your officers and business man- 
ager took it upon themselves to act as 
a special committee for the purpose 
of determining the best method of 
procedure. 


“Following the 


We held several meetings 
at which we made a detailed study of 
our membership and of the possibili 
ties for raising the money. In the 
meantime our treasurer has been col 
lecting due on the voluntary basis 
agreed upon for this year and we feel 
that this matter will 
worked out to the 

everybody. 


eventually be 
satisfaction of 


“The decision to hold the Milwau 
kee Knit Goods Opening and to limit 
participation in this show to associa 
tion members was a very good one be- 
cause it has already resulted in the 
addition of more than 60 new mem 
bers to the National association. 

“There seems to be a noticeable im 
provement in business conditions in 
our industry and the reports I am 
getting from all sections of the country 
would indicate that the knitted out- 
erweat business is definitely on the 
way to better days. A substantial im- 
provement in business in our industry 
will do more than anything else to 
build up the morale of our organiza 
tion and prosperous business condi 
tions will solve the association’s finan 
cial difficulties.” 

Harry 


Levy, treasurer, 


then gave his report, a report which 


secretary - 


showed the finances of the association 
in a good condition. Prospects for a 
still larger membership for 1929 which 
would also mean more revenue to the 
mentioned by Mr 


association were 


Levy. 
Membership Growth 


7 foward L. 


manager of the 


\shworth, business 
Western District, 
then gave his report and stressed the 
progress which had been made by the 
association during the year. ‘We 
have secured 65 new members in 
the National Association,” he de 
clared, “and this shows that the Na- 
tional is already on the road to better 
things. It shows that the knit goods 
manufacturers throughout the country 
are ready to support the national 
association. 

“In our local association we have 
taken in two new members, the 
Steinberg Knitting Mills, Appelton, 
Wis., and the Minnetonka Knitting 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. We have 
also. received the renewal of the 
membership of the Snow Bird Knit- 
ting Co., Milwaukee and the Bender 
Zimmer Co., Milwaukee.” 


Mr. Ashworth stressed a number of 
trade problems which must be con- 
sidered at this time. One of them 
was the tendency of certain manu- 
facturers to maintain the idea that 
the price 


sweater reigns in the 


(Continued on page 77) 
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wn 


Style Conference Results 


Summing Up by Institute Shows 
Many Benefits 

On Oct. 9, a Style Conference was 
held in New York, N. Y., as then re- 
ported under the joint sponsorship of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
National Association of Manufactur 
ers of Cotton Dresses. The confer- 
ence was attended by over 5co cotton 
mill men, dress manufacturers, de 
signers, fashion experts and_ trade 
paper editors, including many of the 
leaders in their respective fields So 
significant were the results from the 
point of inter 
ested in cotton and cotton dresses, that 
a report has been prepared by the In 
stitute summing up the results 

The following results are definitely 
traced to the Stvle Conference 


view of everybody 


1. Thousands of yards of vat dyed 
fabrics were sold where formerly only 
commercial dyes had been purchased 
Every step taken in this direction means 
just so many more satisfied customers 
and friends of cotton. 

2. There was a marked 
both in quality and price. This again 
will increase the satisfaction of the pur- 
chasers of 


trading up 


cotton dresses next spring 


and summer. 
3. New 


garment 


Several 
manufacturers who previously 
have cut only woolens and. silks pur 
chased sample pieces of cotton. That 
means a considerable number of depart 


friends were made. 


ment store buyers will see cotton dresses 
for the first time in 
turers’ lines. 


these manufac- 

4. Important promotional work was 
begun. One of the largest department 
stores in America, which likewise opet 
ates an extensive wholesale department, 
is now sketching about twenty of the 
models shown at the conference for 
their mail order catalogue. 

5. The newest 
impetus. 


styles were given an 
interested in cot 
ton will at once recognize the importance 
of adapting to cotton the most recent 
developments of the ensemble, the hem 
line and the silhouette. The featuring 
of smart new frocks, dresses with knick 
ers to match and dresses with shorts are 
likewise of the most vital importance to 
day when women buy only if their sense 


Everybody 


of style is. satisfied. 


6. The vogue for cotton was empha 
sized. Fashion experts, fashion editors, 
stylists, designers, trade paper editors 
artists and officials of the Bureau ot 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture were given a practical and 
impressive demonstration not only of the 
new cotton fabrics for 1929, but also 
suggestions of how they may be utilized 
What they have learned cannot but find 
its way into the fashion and trade press 
and into the class room. 


7. Cotton dress manufacturers re- 
ceived new ideas. Several of the models 
shown were purchased outright by manu- 
facturers. Details of others were 
sketched. Moreover, the manufacturers 
received a much more striking impres- 
sion of the fabrics themselves than if 
they had been shown by the bolt over 
the counter. 

8. The exhibitors made valuable con 
tacts. Each of the seven cotton manu- 
facturers who participated transacted im- 
portant business, as a direct result of 
the conference. While this is of inter- 
est primarily to the exhibitors, it is also 
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important as an indication of the gen- 
eral trend. When a cotton manufac- 
turer purchases as much as 6,000 yards 
to be used for sample garments only, 
the situation is certainly such as to 
promise much for 1929, 

9. Widepread 
] 


lresses was gained. 


for cotton 
reports ot the 


publicity 
The 
in the trade papers were ex- 
strik- 
These 


conference 


tensive, prominently featured and 
ingly illustrated by photographs 
praised 
the conference 
trade but 


fabrics and 


manage 
benefit 
smartness 


the 


and its 


reports not only 


stressed the 


shown 


F. T. C. After “Part Wool” 


models 


Seeks Definition of Standards for 
Such Labeling 
By Paul Wooton 
(Our Washington Correspondent) 
An 


Drade 


investigation by the Federal 
into the entire 


woolen goods industry wherever mis- 


(Commission 


leading labeling as to the wool con- 
tent is suspected, is predicted by those 
in touch with the situation in Wash 
ington This investigation 
brought about, it 
result of the failure of 


derwear trade to 
regulating the 


will be 
is believed, as the 
the knit 
define standards 
use of the term “part 
the Washington trade 
practice conterence on Nov. 1 and at 
subsequent 


un- 


wool” hoth at 


association meetings at 


it of such an invest 


igation, 
would be a court defini 
lat constitutes a noticeable 


wool There is reason 


? 
ing that steps will be taken 


industry to correct what 
‘das abuses in labeling. 
connection it is understood 


Better 
ntemplating an 


National Business Bu 
advertising 
direct public attention t 
the 
the 
\ logical solution is seen 
Better Busi 
ness Bureau to accept a ruling where 
bv the pe 


of labeling, if indus 


not take care of situa 
tion itself 
in the willingness of the 
wool is to be 


“part 


rcentage of 


when the wool” is 


stated term 


used 


First Southern Manufacturers’ 
Sales Conference at Atlanta 

\TLANTA, Ga.—George S. Harris, 
the Exposition Cotton 
Mills here addressed the first Southern 
Manufacturers’ Sale Conference 
which met here for a one day session 
Thursday, Nov. 22 at the Atlanta 
Biltmore hotel, on “Adapting Cotton 
to New Uses.” 

He was followed by Cason J. Call- 
away, president of the Hillside Cotton 
Mills, at La Grange, Ga., on the sub- 
ject “Can Proper Merchandising In- 
crease Sales of Textiles.” 


pi esident ot 


The conference, the first inter-in- 
dustry meeting of its kind in the 
South, took up the study of current 
industrial trends and their relation to 
the chief problem of the manufac- 
turer, the stimulation of sales. It 
was sponsored by a number of asso- 
ciations. Details will be 
these columns next week. 


given in 
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Functions of the Business Press 


Pres. Butterworth of U.S. Chamber 
Praises Work of the Publishers 


Hk important place of the business 
' 


ress in industry today, in both 
its editorial and advertising functions, 
was clearly and authoritatively stated 
in the William Butter- 
worth, president of the United States 
Chamber of delivered at 
the annual banquet of the Associated 
Inc., held at the 
New York, on 


address by 


Commerce, 
Business Papers, 
Hotel Roosevelt, 
Nov. 16. 

Mr. Butterworth’s vision of the 
business press should prove interest- 
ing to all users of this arm of indus- 
try and we are consequently giving 
below part of his address: 

The success of business in measuring 
up to its public responsibilities depends 
in no small measure upon the courage 
of its organizations and the vision of 
The organization is the busi- 
forum; the business Here 
business canvasses and its 


arrives at decisions. 


its press. 

senate. 
clarifies 

its 


ness 
opinion and 
if it fully measures 
the “guide, 
valued in 
free to caution 
to approve 


The business press 
up to its 
philosophe r 


opportunity—is 
and 
counsel, because it 1s as 
and to 
claim. 


friend,” 


admonish as and ac- 


l am a both in 
the busi 
allies of 


thorough believer 
and in 
potent 
But let me 
should not 


reporting 


business organization 
Both 
business and industry. 
that the business 


tent itself 


ness press are 
say 
press con- 


merely with busi- 
deci- 
them. 
thought 


report- 


business 
part in 
have 


ness deliberations and 
sions It should take 
And in saving this I 
to detract from the value of 
That I 
interchange of 


no 
the 
function. know to be 
valuable—that 


experrenct It 


most 
business 
enables me as a manu- 
in Illinois to profit by the suc- 


methods of 


facturer 
cessful others, and it en- 
to avoid errors that have been 
elsewhere. That, I 
the highest 
man, as a 
member of trade 


ables me 
discovered repeat, 
But 


manufacturer 


service ot order. 


is 2 
as a_ business 


as a and business or- 
need, too, the candid ad 
the business press. The 
paper with its trained observers 
scanning the business horizon naturally 
has a wider view and an even better 
perspective upon the inter-relation of 
events and movements than 
trade association or the in- 
dividual business man. The value of 
this detached viewpoint and of the 
frank and friendly counsel of the busi- 
ness press cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. The business press has univer- 
sal contact with business, it has the op- 
portunity to mirror business to itself, 
and fearlessly to advocate sound _poli- 
cies and win for them the approval of 
both business and the public. 
Moreover, never was the opportunity 
greater than now for the business press 
to make itself indispensable to business 
and industry. Never had it a_ like 
opportunity to stimulate leadership. 
For our world is a_ rapidly 
In all its phases its 
undergoing almost revo- 
readjustments. These require 
a new strategy, new tactics, new meth- 
ods and, above all, unflagging fortitude 
and courage. 


The 


ganizations, I 
vice ot busi- 


ness 


business 
either the 


business 
world. 


are 


changing 
processes 


lutionary 


business press will not lull its 


readers into a false security by con- 
tinuous sounding of the note that all’s 
well in the best possible of business 
worlds if and when it knows that far 
reaching change is just around the cor- 
ner. It will, rather, keep its readers 
alert and stimulate their individual 
thinking candid discussion of facts 
and new ideas and changes it sees in 
the offing. It may, now and then, have 
an unpalatable truth to tell and the 
telling may make its readers 
angry. They may even write in and 
“stop the subscriptions.’ But even 
an angry subscriber can’t turn aside the 
current of events, nor make black 
white; but if the watchman in the 
tower be then there is indeed 
none to warn of approaching danger. 
Above all else it will seek out those 
flaws and deteriorations within — busi- 
ness and industry, those bad practices 
which tend to undermine and destroy 
the good name of business, and will 
vigorously measures — meas- 
ures to be undertaken by business itselt 
to scotch these evils. It will team 
effectively with organized business 
not to take the place of organiza- 
but to give to business organiza- 
the weight of its influ 
ence in the great task of fulfilling the 
obligation which the public has every 
right to expect business fully to assume 
and as fully to 
Let 
believer in 
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believed that good 
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first 
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and 
have 
advertising will 
just 
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as surely as rain sunshine in 


corn ot good 

taller. 
Both in social 

the 


been 


STOW 
and economic 
force of 
tremendous. 
factor 
modern 


progress 
advertising has 
Perhaps no other 
contributed more to 
industrial 


creative 
single has 


our process of mass 
production at lowered unit cost. For 
advertising has found the market 


for the use of the products of industry 


mass 


geared to high productive capacity. 

It requires elaboration of evi- 
dence to convince an audience of pub- 
lishers of this great economic fact— 
this great fact which in a quarter of a 
century has built an automobile indus- 
try, for example, into one of the dom- 
inant industries of the world’s greatest 
industrial nations by enabling it, time 
and again, to pass a “point of satura- 
tion” definitely and solemnly _ fixed, 
time and again, by the best expert 
minds. 


no 


As a stimulant to mass production, ad- 
vertising has worked mightily toward 
high employment and wage levels. These 
levels make the American living stand- 
ard the highest ever known, anywhere m 
the world. 

Furthermore, advertising has proved a 
potent force in the new alignment of 
business standards and practices and in a 
proper valuation of right relations be- 
tween business and its public. Business 
conducted in the broad, revealing light 
of publicity simply can’t get away with 
crookedness. A business which adver- 
tises consistently gives hostages to fair 
play and must redeem them. This is 
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most beneficial. It assures at once be 
ter goods and better service. 

Advertising has cleansed its ga 
ments of the stain of quackery and 
stands today an able advocate of bus 
ness confidence, based on fair dealin; 
and honest service. 

Today, the banker is no more vigoro 
to close the market place to the peddle: 
of fake securities; the bar is no mo 
alert to outlaw the shyster; the medic.! 
faculty is no more zealous to bar t! 
quack, than is the preponderant sent 
ment and practice of advertising to o1 
law advertising quackery. Thus is a 
vertising in stride with the best thoug 
of American business which is choosing 

-itself to undertake the task of setting 
the business premises in order. 

One still hears, occasionally, the voi 
of a dissenter, charging advertising with 
wastefulness. That complaint, which bh 
the way, is similar to those one hear 
directed against every other line of 
human endeavor, rarely, if ever, come: 
from those in business who ‘understand 
and work with advertising. The charge 
of wastefulness is true in regard to only 
a part—a very small part of modern ad- 
vertising. A business man who thinks 
advertising is a magic formula is likely 
to waste his money. But I am con- 
vinced that most of the advertising of 
today is a sincere, informative service 
which, upon the whole, has the apprecia- 
tion and confidence of the buying public 
It is mass selling, in tune with the mass 
production of today. 


Discuss Welfare Work 


Directors of Georgia Assn. Plan 
Constructive Steps 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Welfare work 
among the textile operatives of the 
State length 
called meeting of the officers and di 
rectors of the Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation of Georgia held last week 
at the Capital City Club. 

The first speaker on the program 
was Dr. H. W. Cox, who outlined at 
some length the plans for the sum- 
mer training course for welfare work 
ers to be given next summer at Emory 
University with the cooperation of the 
textile mill men of the State. Dr 
Cox is president of Emory University 

Following Dr. Cox, Miss Katherine 
Dozier, educational director for the 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., at New Holland, 
Ga., and Mrs. Rhoda Kauffman, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the State board 
of public welfare, told of their work 

H. S. Busby, director of the French 
Textile School at the Georgia School 
of Technology, then asked for more 
cooperation in research work between 
the textile mills of the State and the 
textile school, pointing out the bene- 
fits that would be derived from a 
scientific approach to many textile 
problems. As a result of this, 4 
committee on research work was ap- 
pointed, consisting of George S. Har- 
ris, chairman; Casen J. Callaway, 
and Norman Elsas. 

For the third consecutive year, the 
association voted to spend $1,000 in 
promoting a more and better cotton 
contest. 

As a result of this contest, put 
cooperation with the Georgia Sta’ 
College of Agriculture, much h 


was discussed at at a 
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en accomplished in improving the 
srade and quality of cotton in the 
State. In addition to this, there has 
een a marked increase in the number 
£ communities growing single va- 
ieties, as well as in the production of 

rades desired by the mills and the di- 
ect marketing of cotton from the 
arm to nearby textile mills in the 
tate. 

Among those attending the meeting 
vere W. M. McLaurine, secretary of 
he American Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation; J. J. Scott, president of 
he Cotton Manufacturers Association 
if Georgia; Clifford J. Swift, vice- 
president; Theo. M. Forbes, secre- 
tary; D. A. Jewell, Jr., treasurer; J. 
H. Cheatham, Norman Elsas, Paul K. 
McKenney, L. L. Jones, D. W. An- 
derson, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., J. A. 
Mandeville, Cason J. Callaway, 
George S. Harris and W. H. High- 
tower. 





Export of Russian Textiles 
Reaches Pre-War Level 


The export of manufactured textile 
products from Soviet Russia to the 
eastern markets approximated the pre- 
war level during the fiscal year 
1927-28, according to an article in the 
Sept. 23, 1928, issue of Economic 
Life. The chief consumers of Russia’s 
exported textile goods are Persia, 
western China, Afghanistan, Mon- 
golia and Turkey. Russian textile 
goods meet vigorous competition from 
Japan in markets of eastern China. 
In Persia, British goods and to some 
extent Polish and Czechoslovak tex- 
tiles are competitors. In Mongolia, 
however, Soviet textile goods seem to 
have a strong hold on the market and 
the only competition comes from Chi- 
nese manufacturers. During the first 
10 months of 1927-28, exports reached 
140,000,000 meters (153,000,000 yds. ) 
192,000,000 meters (209, 
100,000 yds.) in the full year IQT3. 


iS against 


Rossville, Ga., May 


Name to Chattanooga 

The textile industries located in 
Rossville, Ga., may soon find them- 
selves in another town if plans now 
being proposed are carried out. Ross- 
ville is just across the Tennessee State 
line from Chattanooga, the imaginary 
line cutting some of its buildings. 

Leaders of the community are plan- 
ning to petition the post office depart- 
nent to change the name of the post 
office to Chattanooga, Ga., to take ad- 
vantage of the prestige and advertis- 
ing Chattanooga, Tenn., enjoys, and 
ilso to eliminate confusion. There is 
inother Georgia town with the name 
Roswell, which has frequently re- 
sulted in mail being miscarried. 

The change would have no effect 
ipon the government of Rossville, 
Ga., but Chattanooga, Ga., would be 
isted along with Chattanooga, Tenn., 
n the new census which would in- 
‘rease the population of Chattanooga 
by from 10,000 to 15,000 people. 
Plants which may find themselves in 
Chattanooga include, Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Park Woolen Mills, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills,» National Yarn & Proc- 
‘ssing Co., and several others. 


Change 
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Whiteside Addresses Wool Assn. 





Advocates Uniform 


Selling 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ATHERING of accurate statis- 

tics and transaction of business 
upon a uniform ethical were 
recommendations made by A. D. 
Whiteside, president of the Wool In- 
stitute, to members of the Phila- 
delphia Wool & Textile Association, 
at their annual meeting held Nov. 16, 
at the Bourse. Almost one hundred 
members were present, and enthusi- 
astically endorsed Mr. Whiteside’s 
advocacy of placing the wool trade 
upon a more efficient foundation, such 
as has been already accomplished for 
woolen and worsted manufacturers by 
the Wool Institute. 

He said textile manufacturers and 
affliated trades had until recently 
known little about their own business, 
that they had been transacting their 
affairs on a “hit or miss” basis, and 
this condition should be corrected be- 
fore the industry as a whole could 
hope for permanent prosperity. The 
welfare of the entire trade is de- 
pendent upon individual concerns in 
it, and Mr. Whiteside asserted that 
unless the affairs of individual mem- 
bers were placed in order, the indus- 
try as a whole could not be bettered. 

This is the theory upon which all 
industrial institutes have been formed, 
that first the individual concern must 
be benefited and corrections in their 
manner of doing business must be 
made before the wool industry or any 
other could be placed upon a better 
plane. In this connection, he stated 
that he believed wool dealers should 
familiarize themselves more than they 
had been doing with statistics relat- 
ing to stocks of wool in this country 
and throughout the world, and from 
this knowledge, they would be in a 
more advantageous position to know 
what the price trend of the commodity 
they were selling would be at any one 
time. 


basis 


Value of Statistics 


Mr. Whiteside stated this is one of 
the difficulties confronting them, when 
problems of weavers. were first 
studied, that manufacturers knew too 
little about their own affairs in the 
way of statistics; for example cover- 
ing goods consumed, on hand and 
months of the year when the heaviest 
demands for any product was re- 
ceived. From such information, he 
said, manufacturers would know 
more definitely, as one example of the 
value of statistics, when to stop manu- 
facturing a certain season’s goods, to 
prevent the accumulation of excess 
stocks to be carried over into the next 
year. 

He pointed to the automobile in- 
dustry in the United States as an ex- 
ample of efficiency, and one of the 
most profitable for this reason. This 
trade is well organized and they ad- 
here strictly to definite policies in the 
way of production of certain types of 
cars to be merchandised under a uni- 


Practices 


form price plan. This is what 
weavers are endeavoring to accom- 
plish in their own business, he as- 
serted, and in the future they will 
concentrate upon certain fabrics, that 
although they may do a smaller vol- 
ume of business because of this, their 
profits will be larger. In this con- 
nection Mr. Whiteside stated he be- 
lieved the number of various fabrics 
manufactured would be so standard- 
ized as to reduce their number by 
approximately 25%. 

There should be a definite price 
policy for manufacturers and_ all 
should merchandise their goods under 
this plan, he asserted, citing the ex- 
ample of weavers of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, a majority number of 
whom opened their lines last Septem- 
ber at the same time. The point was 
emphasized that no weaver so far as 
is known has deviated from the open- 
ing figures, and this was the idea he 
stressed, not that any price fixing ar- 
rangement be attempted in a direct 
or indirect manner, but rather that 
manufacturers, spinners and _ wool 
dealers should adopt a standard price 
policy and adhere to it. This would 
be in contrast to past methods under 
which different figures were named on 
the same merchandise on the same day 
to various customers, which he said 
did more to reduce confidence in the 
trade than any other factor. 

Uniform Price Policy 

It had been his experience, he said, 
that manufacturers blame spinners for 
not having a price policy and adher- 
ing to it when they were selling them 
yarns. When spinners were ques- 
tioned they asserted this was the dif- 
ficulty in their business that 
wool dealers did not have a definite 
selling policy and spinners were able 
to buy the same wool on the same day 
at a lower price than a competitor 
which is a feature in the business that 
Mr. Whiteside stated was undesirable. 

He said that one difficulty with pre- 
vious attempts to secure cooperation 
in the textile industry was that the 
leaders in these movements had gone 
about the matter in an improper man- 
ner, that the proper psychological 
change had not first been made among 
the individual members of the indus- 
try before cooperation was attempted. 
All such endeavors would fail unless 
confidence in one another was first 
secured and he cited the example of 
the early meetings of weavers, when 
a number of manufacturers refused to 
meet in the same room with competi- 
tors. Group meetings have changed 
this attitude and a more cooperative 
spirit has been developed. Because 
of this change among individuals it 
has been possible to bring about bene- 
fits to the entire trade that otherwise 
would have been impossible. 


Wool Code of Ethics? 


Mr. Whiteside urged that wool 
dealers should endeavor to raise the 


al so, 
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ethical standards of their business and 
while he did not directly advocate that 
they formulate a code of ethics he as 
serted that they should develop fai: 
practice to a point where their busi 
ness could be transacted on as high a 
basis as if all members had actually 
signed a code of ethics. He advocated 
that the cooperative spirit be devel 
oped individually to a point where 
dealers would automatically raise thei: 
standard of doing business to such a 
point that actual signing of a code of 
ethics would be unnecessary. 

In conclusion he said the textile 
trade would be one of the first in this 
country, he believed, to be placed upon 
a sounder and more prosperous foun- 
dation and it would within a few years 
lead other industries in this respect 
In this connection he urged that mem- 
bers of the industry stop the depress- 
ing talk so noticeable during recent 
years regarding unsatisfactory condi- 
tions and that they should rather stress 
the corrective measures which 
being taken. 


are 


To Survey Wholesale Field 


Chamber of Commerce Sets Four 
Committees to Work 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The ground 
work of a broad survey which has for 
its purpose the clearing away of the 
fog of misunderstanding that has set 
tled about the wholesaler or 
man as a factor 


middle- 
in distribution 
laid last week by two committees of 
the National Wholesale Conference 
meeting under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
Another 


Was 


committee met Nov 
19, and a fourth committee will meet 
Nov. 26. The reports will be formu 
lated in preparation for the final meet- 
ing of the Conference early next year 
The work in progress, the National 
Chamber has announced, has _ been 
undertaken by 66 business men of wide 
experience constituting the personnel 
of the four committees. They repre 
sent many lines of commercial, indus- 
trial and financial activity and have 
been chosen from all sections of the 
country. They will deal not only with 
the work of the wholesaler but with 
the function of wholesaling as carried 
on by manufacturers, chain store and 
mail order house operators. 
“Distribution,” said W. M. G. 
Howse, of Wichita, a director of the 
National Chamber and chairman ot 
the conference, “is playing a part of 
growing importance in merchandising. 
While there has been constant ham- 
mering on production costs, there has 
been neglect of selling costs. While 
making the production of an article 
cost a penny less we have let it cost a 
nickel more to sell it, meet competition 
and induce consumers to buy it. 
“Caught between the two great 
forces of production and consumption 
has been among others, the wholesaler. 
Some schemes have been developed 
calculated to supplant him entirely in 
the distributive process. Manufact- 
urers, impatient for volume, have 
undertaken, in 4 pursuit of economic 
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black magic, to with the 


service. Re- 
wider margins of 
consumers 


dispense 
traditional 
eager for 


wholesaler’s 
tailers, 
profit, and rendered sus- 
picious of the hapless middleman by 
having absorbed much political pap 
and quackery, have tinkered with the 
possibilities of an economic Utopia in 
which the matter-of-fact wholesaler 
has no part. 

“Wholesalers have been glad of the 
all the 


hallucinations and to map out a course 


chance to get at the sources ot 


that would give due recognition to all 


the interests involved, particularly 
that of the consuming public.” 

which Arthur P 
Williams, president and general man- 
ager of R. C. Williams & Co., whole- 
New 


man, will analyze the 


One committee of 


sale grocers, Ol York, is chair 


functions pet 
formed by the wholesaler in warehous 
ing products and breaking down ship 
ments into small lots, thereby relieving 
the manufacturer and producer of a 
large item of expense and enabling the 
retailer to meet promptly and efficient- 
ly the wants of the consume: 

\ second committee, of which 
S. M. Bond, president of the Whole 
sale Drygoods Institute and of Root & 
McBride, Cleveland, is chairman, will 
study the factors affecting wholesal- 
ing, such as group buying and the de 
velopment of chain stores and mail- 
order houses 

Committee III, of which F. B. Cas 
well, vice-president of the Champion 
Spark Plug Co. and chairman of the 
board of the Automotive Equipment 
Association, is chairman, will make a 
survey of the most effective methods 
developed by 


wholesalers to meet 


. ° 


changing conditions, such as the size 


of economical trading areas, selection 


based 


minimum S1Zes ol 


ot customers upon profitable 
operation, and 
orders 
Committee IV, of Frank A 
Fall, director of education and research 
of the National 


Men, is chairman, will examine pre 


which 
\ssociation of Credit 
vailing credit practices in wholesaling 


Opens Office of Commerce 
Bureau at Charlotte 
CHARLOTTE, N. C—The United 
States Department of Commerce, Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
announces the opening of a 
Office, First National 
Bank Building, Charlotte, N. ¢ & 
Grant Isaacs, for the last four years 
lrade London, has 
been appointed district manager 

One ot the 


merce, 
District 


1207 
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Commissioner at 
recent outstanding 
economic developments of the United 
States is the rapid rise of the South 
in industrial and commercial impor 
tance—a fact that is especially tru 
of North and South 
States this office will serve 
the establishment of the 
Bureau of 


Carolina, the 
With 
office, the 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is functioning in 29 differ 
ent cities in the United States The 
Bureau is represented by 56 
promotive offices abroad 


trade 


Lambert Silk Co., Honesdale; Pa., 


will be closed down temporarily, accord 


ing to report 
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Textile Conference at New Bedford 





Congressmen Asked for Tariff 
Increase and More _ Statistics 


New Beprorp, MAss. 
ARIFF increase on the finer con- 
structions of cotton textiles and on 
yarns finer than 60s, and compilation 
by the Government of more complete 
data upon domestic cotton goods pro- 
duction with prompt 
data at frequent 


such 
were sug- 


report of 
intervals, 
gestions made by leaders in the tex- 
tile industry of Massachusetts, at a 
textile conference arranged by Con- 
gressman Charles L. Gifford for the 
purpose of developing what is the 
best method by which the Federal 
Government can aid cotton mills. 

Gifford had 
the Massachusetts 


Congressman invited 
representatives in 
Congress and Senators to attend the 
luncheon that they 


could have an opportunity of hearing 


conference, so 


at first hand the grievances or sug- 
gestions that might be offered by the 
mill men. Close to too sat down to 
luncheon, those present including rep- 
resentatives from nearly every textile 
mill in New Bedford, in addition to 
there were present leaders in 
the textile industry throughout New 
England, including the silk and 
rayon industry, woolen industry, and 
finishing establishments 


which 


Other points brought up were modi- 
fication of the Clayton Act and the 
Sherman relative to 
their application to the cotton industry, 
perhaps the exemption of the cotton 
manufacturing industry these 
laws the same as the agricultural in- 


anti-trust law 


from 


dustry, as recommended for considera- 
tion by the Massachusetts group of 


the country’s legislator 


Subjects for Discussion 


The subjects’ listed for discussion 
were: 

Has the Sherman Act interfered 
with orderly cooperative market- 
ing ? 

Does the tariff fail to protect New 
England textiles when they are 
otfered in competition with those 
imported ? 

What can the United States De- 
partment of Commerce do further 
to broaden the market for textile 
products ? 

Che speakers invited to address the 
conference were John Sullivan, presi 
dent of the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and agent 
of the Taber Mill; Robert Amory, of 
\mory, Browne & Co., past president 
1f the National Association of Cot 
ton Manufacturers; Ward Thoron 
treasurer of the Merrimac Mtg. Co., 
Lowell, and president or the Ark 
wright Club; John S. Lawrence, of 
Lawrence & Co. and president of the 


New England Council: and Abraham 
Binns, treasurer of the New Bedford 


Edward T. Picard, 
Textile Division of the United States 
Department of 
present to 


Textile Council. 


Commerce, was also 
information 


of his department that might be sought 


furnish any 


in the general 
each address. 


discussion following 

After each speaker, 10 minutes was 
allowed, the privilege of asking or 
answering questions being limited to 
members of the Massachusetts Con- 
delegation, and to those 
directly associated with the textile in- 
dustry, these interrogations being re- 
stricted to the subjects on which the 
Federal Government has the power to 
help. 


gressional 


On being introduced by Edward 
Drake, president of the New Bedford 
Board of Commerce, Congressman 
Gifford reviewed the purpose of the 
conference, saying: 

“We of your Congressional dele- 
gation want to know if there is any- 
thing we can do for you of the tex- 
tile industry, or whether there is noth- 
ing we can do. I think, too, it is only 
due to the businessmen to know 
whether everything possible is being 
done to aid the textile industry to 
prosperity.” 


The 48-Hour Law 
John Sullivan was the first speaker, 
and welcomed the Congressional dele- 
gation in behalf of the New 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 


going on to say: 


Jedford 
Association, 


“It seems unfortunate that with the 
unparalleled prosperity of our great 
country that an industry such as ours 
should be suffering difficulties the 
greatest in its history. While the de- 
pression in our industry is world wide, 
it is more in our State than in any 
Why Mas- 
the depression 
other State is due 
largely to the fact that we have a 
48-hour law on our statute books, 
while competing plants in other States 
are allowed to operate 54 hours and 
upward. The imports of fine cotton 
goods are very great, practically all of 
which could be manufactured in New 
Bedford. A slightly higher duty on 


other part of the country. 
sachusetts is feeling 


more than any 


these goods would result in more 
business for American mills.” 
Congressman Robert Luce, Wal- 


tham, called attention to the fact that 
in his younger days the cotton mills 
worked from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M., or 66 
hours per week, and that hours of 
labor had gradually been reduced on 
the contention that greater productiv- 
ity would result from shorter hours. 
“Have you any data,” he asked, “on 
whether this contention is correct ?”’ 
Mr. Sullivan replied: “Production 
has been lessened in proportion to the 
hours of labor. There has been no in- 
effort or productivity fol- 
lowing reduction in hours. In some 
cases, it has been possible to increase 
the amount of machinery run by the 
individual operative, but this has not 
increased the output of goods. The 


crease in 


total cost of print cloth 20 years ago 
Today the 


was about I4c per pound. 
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labor cost alone is 16c a pound 
more, and the total price is aroun: 
40 to 4Ic per pound.” 

Samuel Ross asked whether M: 
Sullivan was trying to say there h: 
been no improvement in the last 2 
years in the efficiency of the operative, 
and Mr. Sullivan said: “I maintai 
that our unit cost of production is 1 
lower now than it was before the 4: 
hour law was passed.” 

Mr. Sullivan was asked if the soh 
tion for the industry did not lie in tl 
direction of greater exports, and | 
replied that the cotton manufacture: 
were heartily in favor of furthe: 
exports and were trying to devel 


that field more than ever before. 
Congressman Joseph W. Mart 
asked whether the data Mr. Amo: 


had shown indicated an actual loss « 

spindles for Massachusetts. M 

Amory replied that it showed a sul 

stantial loss of spindles, as well as big 
loss in percentage. 


Imports and the Tariff 


John L. Burton, agent of tl 
Nashawena Mill, New Bedford, 
brought out that the tariff rates on 
broadcloths are being dodged by 
weighting the imported cloths with 
foreign starch, ete., so 
that they can come in under a lowe: 
tariff rate. 

Mr. Amory pointed out that this 
was always to be expected. 


substances, 


“Import 
ers will always seek out the weak 
spots in the law,” he said, “but I don’ 
think the volume of such subterfuge is 
serious.” 

\braham Binns, speaking for labor 
interests, said: 

“At present the tariff, as a means oi 
protecting the wages, hours and condi 
tions of the cotton textile operative, i 
a complete failure. The scope of the 
tariff ought to be extended, and con 
tain specific provisions that the cond 
tions under which the American tex 
tile operatives work shall at least be 
equal to the best conditions prevailing 
in competitive countries. 

“The condition of the textile indus 
try is in certain respects like that o! 
agriculture. Possibly we need some 
McNary-Haugen bill to take care ot 
our exportable surplus. The need o: 
the industry is to get a stable pric 
for the products and a_ profitable 
price.” 

Of the 15 members of the Massa 
chusetts Congressional delegation, nin 
were present, including Mrs. Edit! 
Nourse Rogers, congressman _ fron 
Lowell, who was the earliest arrival 
and expressed herself in cordial sym 
pathy with the conference, which was 
generally regarded as_ having 
worth while if only for presenting 
some of the needs of the textile in 
dustry, to representatives in Congress 


been 


Army Issues Elastique Proposals 

PHILADELPHIA.—Proposals for sup 
plying the Army Quartermaster, 21st 
& Oregon Ave., with 3,000 yds., olive 
drab elastique cloth, 26 oz., conform 
ing with specifications 8-65, will be 
received until Dec. 6. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ——~We Believe in the Conservation of and Protection to Domestic Industries 





A Unique Conference 
NIQUE as an approach to possible legis- 
lative cures of industrial ills was the 
mference held in New Bedford last Monday 
between the Massachusetts congressional dele- 
vation and representatives of organizations of 
textile manufacturers and textile labor unions. 
\nd this conference took place in a State that 
had just given the Democratic presidential 
candidate a substantial majority, and before 
a congressional delegation that contained 
Democrats as well as Republicans. Further- 
more, such controversial political issues as the 
tariff, the anti-trust laws and Federal labor 
laws were presented and discussed in a most 
amicable manner. Perhaps it was general 
realization of the really serious condition of 
the industrial patient that prevented the con- 
gressional doctors from engaging in heated 
argument, or perhaps it means that there are 
no political differences of opinion between 
members of the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation upon such one-time political issues 
as were advanced as remedies for the patient’s 
ills 


While the conference was unique in char- 
acter and in its complete freedom from politi- 
cal and class animosity, it developed few, if 
any, novel causes for the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the Massachusetts and New 
England cotton-textile industry, and no novel 
suggestions as to remedies or cures. There 
appeared to be no division of sentiment as to 
the urgent need of more adequate tariff duties 
on yarns of 60s and finer count and on cloths 
made therefrom; of repeal or drastic amend- 
ment of the anti-trust laws; of standardization 
of Federal labor laws, and of appropriations 
that would allow further extension of the very 
effective work of the Department of Com- 
merce in stimulating export trade. 


While the congressmen, who were present 
as the guests of Hon. Charles L. Gifford of the 
Cape district, were unable to guarantee that 
the suggested legislative relief could be se- 
cured, and while Congressman Luce made it 
plain that the relief program covered legisla- 
tion controlled largely by the House Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance committees, the 
\lassachusetts members of which had been 
unable to be present, it is certain that the 
\lassachusetts congressional delegation now 
has a far better idea of the cotton industry’s 
legislative needs than before, and that valuable 
contacts were made between them and _ the 
industry. To that extent this unique confer- 
ence is worthy of duplication in other parts 

the country. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken the most 
unique and valuable feature of the New Bed- 
iord conference will be found in its educa- 

mal effect upon that part of the public that 

reached by the daily papers that reported it 
ry fully. The difficulties with which Massa- 
usetts’ cotton manufacturers have had to 
ntend were explained at the conference in 
‘h simple language as could easily be under- 











stood by the average mill operative and the 
public reaction to these facts can hardly fail 
to be favorable. Furthermore, the wide pub- 
licity given to the conference transactions is 
an outstanding demonstration of the fact that 
manufacturers have nothing to conceal in their 
efforts to secure adequate tariff protection and 
other needed Federal and State legislation. It 
is these unique features of the conference that 
deserve the careful consideration of manufac- 
turers in other parts of the country. 
* * * 


Responsibility for Textile Deception 


N its decision to defer definite action upon 

the matter of adopting a standard code of 
practice regarding “part wool’ and_ similar 
labeling of goods until after conference upon 
the subject with representatives of the whole- 
saler’s and retailer’s associations, the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America has given recognition to an impor- 
tant basic principle of this type of unfair 
competition, and that may demonstrate that 
responsibility to the consumer is not wholly 
that of the manufacturer, but may be of a 
cumulative character and, in the final analysis, 









THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Despite evidences of 
strength in raw cotton, goods were rela- 
tively quiet. In the forepart of the week 
slight concessions were possible in some 
gray goods, but if the cotton trend of mid- 
week is maintained the list must advance. 
Unseasonable weather up to last Wednesday 
retarded retailing and the advent of inven- 
tory time makes buyers cautious. Export 
trade in voiles hurt by price cutting. Cot- 
ton yarns spotty. Wire trade buying. 

Wool Markets: \Veather came in for 
criticism as retarding factor on spot busi- 
ness. Thursday was cooler but even if 
winter temperatures develop it may be too 
late to help. Sellers meet soon to settle 
uniform dates for opening fall, 1929, goods. 
Expect different classes of goods to be stag- 
gered through six weeks following Jan. 15. 
At present makers of popular priced lines 
are better fixed than fine goods mills. 
Women’s wear improves. Several printed 
lines favored for spring. 

Knit Goods: Underwear trade is digest- 
ing work of association meeting in Utica. 
Simplified sizes approved but thought diffi- 
cult to realize. Movement to enlarge scope 
of activities of association favored. Part 
wool situation still cloudy though body 
recommended percentage content be stated. 
Underwear market steady fair business with 
rising cotton an element of _ strength. 
Hosiery in good position with silks leading 
in current demand. Some f. f. mills are 
running 24-hours daily. 

Silk Markets: Printed lines for spring 
are still leaders and will probably so hold 
through season. Crepes and crepe-backed 
satins receive most of the attention. Sharp 
falling off in call for velvets, both trans 
parent and chiffon, is noted. Trade senti 
ment holds optimistic. Stocks gaining 
slightly in preparation for spring. Raw silk 
firms up with fair trading. Thrown and 
spun silk fairly active and firm 
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rests wholly upon the final distributor. Ap- 
parently certain of the national associations 
representing wholesalers and retailers recog- 
nize this principle, for they are reported to 
have requested that no precipitate action be 
taken on the matter until their representa- 
tives could have an opportunity to confer with 
the manufacturers. 


Federal 

Better Bureau have 
laid down fairly definite rules of practice as 
to the interpretation of various kinds of label- 
ing, there is, therefore, presumptive evidence 


Since the 
the National 


Trade Commission and 
Business 


when a manufacturer applies a certain kind 
of label to his product that such labeling is a 
guarantee of its component parts and that he 
is prepared to stand back of it. Where theit 
goods are sold direct to the consumer and the 
labeling is proved to have been deceptive, it 
is quite right that the manufacturer should be 
obliged to assume full responsibility for the 


fraud. When, however, the goods are sold 
by the manufacturer to the wholesaler, and 


later by the latter to the retailer, they become 
in turn the property of each of these factors, 
and they in turn involuntarily assume a_ part 
at least of the responsibility that was origin 
ally wholly that of the manufacturer. This 
is true unless we are to assume that whole 
salers and retailers perform no other eal 
service to their customers and have no othet 
responsibility to them than is involved in the 
carrying of making it 
smaller than case lots 
price for such service. 


stock, available in 


and at a_ reasonable 

This and other similar trade problems will 
never be solved until the Federal Trade Com 
mission and the National Better Business 
Bureau approach them from the standpoint 
of actual practice. Reputable wholesalers and 
retailers do not do business upon the caveat 
emptor basis. They can and do know the 
component parts of the products they sell, or 
can buy only from firms who guarantee or 
will stand behind their goods; and this is an 
important and legitimate part of the service 
they perform for their customers. This is 
recognized by the National Better Business 
Bureau, but excepting as interstate commerce 
is involved it is outside of the scope of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


The wholesaler when he buys from the 
manufacturer, and the retailer when he buys 
from the wholesaler, are not fooled as to the 
component parts of their purchases unless 
they wish to be. They can remove labels when 
they find them deceptive, or can demand guar- 
antees with the bill of sale that will absolve 
them from responsibility for fraud and decep- 
tion. When this cumulative responsibility is 
recognized by manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers there will remain little opportunity 
for the operations of crooked manufacturers 
Incidentally, it may be worth noting that 
failure on the part of more wholesalers and 


retailers to capitalize this opportunity for 
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service to their customers is one of the reasons 
why the mail order houses are cutting more 
deeply into their business every year. It 1s 
also worth noting that if this principle of 
customer service were more generally recog- 
nized by wholesalers and retailers they would 
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cooperate more actively in pushing the sale of 
traue-marked textiles nationally advertised to 
the consumer with a quality guarantee. 
Recognition of cumulative responsibility for 
the character of goods handled and of the op- 
portunity thus afforded of service to the cus- 


National 
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tomer would lighten the activities of th 
Better Business 
Federal Trade Commission, and the influenc: 
thus brought to bear upon the manufacture: 
would be far more effective than that of eithe: 
of these regulatory bodies. 


Bureau and_ th 





Mid-Month 
11.320.302 


On Nov. 


ie figures of cotton ginnings for the 


Were 


Ginnings 
Bales 


21 the Government issued 


+} 


season up to and including Nov. 14, 


is 11,320,302 bales For the same 


period last year the figures were 10, 
$94,912 bale The number of bales 


vinned was just about in line with 


general Ginnings to 


Nov. I were 10,164,334 bales 


expectations 


Bradford Spinners 
Favor Joining Wool Institute 
PROVIDENCE, R. | At a conference 
of Bradford spinners here at which 
A. D. Whiteside, tf the 
Wool Institute, told them about the 
Institute’s work, unanimous approval 
they 
Between 


System 


president ( 


was voted the suggestion that 
join the Institute as a group 
70 and 75% of the Bradford spindles 
was represented and William R. Cord 
ingley, treasurer of the Woonsocket 
Worsted Mills, member of the Na 
tional Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners, presided 

\ committee will go to New York 
Wool Institute di- 


rectors to work out details, and take 


to confer with 
definite action at a general meeting at 
The Ameri 
can Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers holds its an 
nual 


the Institute on Dec. 6 


meeting and dinner on Dec. 5 
It is understood that the French and 
knitting 


considered the idea ot ,oming the In 


yarn spinners have already 


titute, so that the Dec. 6 meeting may 


settle the decision of the three groups 
of spinners 


If the varn men go into the Insti 


] 


tute as a whole it remains only to em 


brace raw wool factors in order to 


have the body wholly representative 
f the primary industry 


Code for Cotton Twine Trade 


Cotton-Textile Institute Defines 
Sound and Unsound Practice 
Adoption of a Code of Trade Prac 

tices by substantially the entire cotton 

wrapping twine industry, effective on 

Nov. 21, is announced by Walker D 

Hines, president of The Cotton-Tex 

tile Institute, Inc 
One of the most important provis 

ions of the Code states that it is not 
sound trade practice to guarantee 
price decline in orders or 
blanket contracts. 


against 


The Code was drafted by a com- 
mittee of wrapping twine manufactur- 
ers, under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute, consisting of Wm. D. Anderson, 
president of the Bibb Mig. Co., W. 
FE. Evans, the Linen Thread Co. and 
Alex Shuford, president and treasurer 
of the Shuford Mill Co. As recom- 
mended by this committee and en- 
dorsed by the mills the Code sets forth 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Wool Trade Annual Meeting 





William G. Fallon New President Pleads 
for Greater Cooperation for Mutual Benefit 


BOosTON 


HE annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Boston Wool Trade Asso 


ciation, held in the Chamber of Com 
well at- 
associate mem- 
attention to 
analyses of the wool situation as given 
by new president Fallon and retiring 
president Elliott 


merce, November 20 was 
tended by active and 
listened with 


bers who 


Intense individual 


William G. Fallon, New President, Boston 
Wool Trade Association 


ism in. the wool trade making co 


operation al deal rarely realized, lack 


ot unitorm practice for figuring the 


sold cost of wool, absence of uniform 


‘ontracts, over-buving in the buving 


season and over-selling in the selling 
season, i 


constituted in the main the 


friendly charges made against the 


efficiency of the members of the wool 
trade by the two men they had signally 
honored by elevation to the presidency 


ot the association 
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Cotton Manufacturers Association 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
Power and Mechanical 
New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 


Greater cooperation between mem- 
bers with a view to the ‘solution of 
mutual problems and the uplifting of 
trade practices was the rather opti- 
mistic suggestion of Mr. Fallon’s ad- 
dress while retiring president Elliott, 
more retrospective, seemed under the 
impression that the wool trade was in 
the same old rut and that the year 
1928 had on the whole been unprofit- 
able to the wool merchant. 

President’s Address 

William G. Fallon, the newly elected 
president, thanked the members for 
the honor conferred upon him and 
continuing said in part: 

“One year ago, our president, Mr. 
Elliott, spoke to us about the prob- 
lems which were then facing our par- 
ticular branch of the industry. In my 
opinion, practically the same problems 
exist today. The wool trade is oper- 
ating its business along individual 
lines with little or no cooperation be- 
tween its members towards upbuilding 
the practices of the trade as a whole. 

“Why in our association should we 
not make an honest effort to remedy 
some of the problems which confront 
our end of the industry? Without 
into too much detail, but to 
give one specific illustration, I refer 
to the fact that for many years the 
wool trade has suffered through not 
securing proper discounts in the pur- 
chasing of our domestic clip and also 
packing of the 


going 


through improper 
wools 
“Do you not think that through co- 
operation with the various wool grow- 
systematic and 
thorough effort could be made to im- 
prove the handling and packing of 
our domestic wools, and uniform buy- 
ing methods and discounts could be 
attained? If this could 
(Continued on page 86) 


ers’ associations, a 


be accom 


ALENDAR 


of North 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1, 
Engineering 


Carolina, Winter 


1928. 
Exposition, Grand Centrai 


Meeting, 


Palace, 


American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 
Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 5, 1928. 


Power Transmission 


New York, Dec. 6, 


Association, 
1928. 


Annual 


Meeting, Hotel Commodore, 


Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers of Pennsylvania, Ball, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 12, 1928. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. C., December, 1928 (date to be set later). 


1929. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


Wool Industries Pageant and Exposition, 71st Regiment Armory, New 


York City, Feb. 25 to March 2, 


1929. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


“7. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





Home Market Election 


President B. H. Bristow Drape 
Declined Re-election 
\t the annual meeting of the Hon 

Market Club, held in Boston la 

Wednesday, President B. H. Bristoy 
Draper, treasurer of the Drape 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., declined re 

election, stating that circumstance 
entirely beyond personal control mack 
this necessary, and was succeeded by) 
Channing M. Wells, president of th: 
American Optical Co., Southbridge 
Mass. All of the vice presidents, in 
cluding a large number of textile 
manufacturers were re-elected, and th. 
following textile men were elected di 
rectors for a term expiring in 1931 
Edwin Farnham Greene, New York 
City; Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., president 
American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 
C. B. Smith, president, Star Worsted 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; John F. Tins 
ley, vice president and general man 


ager, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass.; Philip 
Dana, treasurer Dana Warp Mills 
Westbrook, Me.; N. B. Kneass 


Brooks, Boston, Mass. 

With the exception of the presi 
dent, secretary and treasurer all of 
the members of the executive com 
mittee are textile men, as follows: E 


Kent Swift, treasurer Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Frank B. Hopewell, L. C. Chase & 


Co., Boston, Mass.; Franklin W 
Hobbs, president Arlington Mills 
Boston, Mass.; Robert A. Leeson 


treasurer Universal Winding Co., Bos 
ton, Mass.; Morgan Butler, treasurer 
Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 
B. H. Bristow Draper continues ac 
tive in the organization as a member 
of the advisory board, the other mem 
bers of which as ex-presidents are as 
follows: E. Kent Swift, Whitinsville 
Mass.: Robert F. Herrick, president 
Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass.; James R 
MacColl, president Lorraine Mfg. Co 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Joseph B. Jamieson of the J. B 
. Boston, 
chairman of the 
mittee. 


Mass., was 
nominating 


Jamieson Co. 
com 


Protective Policy Vindicated 


In his valedictory remarks, retiring 
president Bristow Draper stated “The 
policy of protection, which the clul 
has so ardently supported for over 
forty years, was gloriously vindicated 
at the recent election. The leading 
political parties had pledged a revision 
of tariff. It is now high time that 
we devote deep study to the problems 
that confront us, in order to give to 
our representatives in Washington an 
exact and true portrayal of condi- 
tions.” 

Secretary William H. Cliff, in his 
remarks, emphasized the significance 
of the endorsement by both leading 
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litical parties of “The American 
system,” noting that “Herbert Hoover 

a staunch believer in the American 
ystem of protection, for he recognizes 
iat the retention of the American 
andard of living requires an expendi- 
ire per capita far greater than can be 
irned individually in any other 
yuntry. Furthermore, there is no in- 
entive to export until production be- 
omes greater than the demands of 
omestic consumption. Many of our 
ndustries are in the throes of indus- 
rial depression because of over-pro- 
luction. He will devise means, with- 
ut endangering our home markets, to 
find additional outlets, through the 
-hannels of foreign commerce, for the 
surplus products of America.” 


Chambray Mills Will Maintain 
Curtailment 

GREENSBORO, N. C.— The curtail- 
ment program of 27% in the cotton 
mills of the South manufacturing 
chambrays, initiated last January, is 
to remain in effect for an indefinite 
period, according to reports of a meet- 


ing held in Greensboro, N. C., last 
week. The meeting, an executive one, 
was presided over by Walker D. 


Hines, president of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, and about 20 mills located 
in North Carolina and other southern 
States were represented. 

sefore leaving to fill engagements 
in South Carolina and Georgia, Presi- 
dent Hines stated that “the discussion 
was general, dealing with costs, sim- 
plification of constructions manufac- 
tured, and relation of production to 
demand. It was understood that ad- 
litional and more detailed cost studies 
would be made.” 

In connection with the matter of 
production and demand, with the cor- 
relative curtailment schedules, em- 
phasis was placed upon the idea that 
such curtailment is not based upon col- 
lective action but proceeds from poli- 
ies inaugurated by individual mem- 
bers of the Institute, that is, by vari- 
us mill companies acting individually. 

Much attention was given to the 


matter of costs at the meeting. 





Power Show to Stress Export 
Opportunities 
lhe importance of American ex 
ports, particularly in the field of power 
ind mechanical equipment, is becom- 
ng more important each year. Amer- 
in products are being shipped to for- 
eign countries in competition with for- 
ign merchandise in rapidly increasing 
uantities. 
\s a result of the number of for- 
gn visitors at the 1927 Power Show, 
e manufacturers of equipment who 
ill exhibit at the Seventh National 
xposition of Power and Mechanical 
'ngineering at Grand Central Palace, 
ec. 3 to 8, are showing a marked 
terest in the program that will be 
feature of the exposition on Dec. 6, 
hich will be Export Day. 


lhe foreign attendance last year 
ought representatives from 33 for- 
gn countries and five insular pos- 
‘ssions of the United States. 
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Woolen Overseers Meet at Boston 





Thomas M. Dorgan 


Is New President— 


Small Attendance and Unusual Election 


BosTon. 
HE 45th annual convention of the 


National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers held in the 


American House, Saturday, Nov. 17, 
é 
was the smallest and saddest held in 


many years. The untimely death of 
president-elect Greenwood and_ his 
wife in an automobile accident on 





Thomas M. Dorgan, Elected President, 


National Association of Woolen and 


Worsted Overseers 


the Tuesday before the gathering 
cast a pall over the meeting 
which dragged along in a_ rou- 
tine and featureless tashion to a 


colorless closing. Rarely, if ever, has 
any annual meeting been so devoid of 
matters of interest and had it not been 
for the kindly and yet masterly hand- 
ling of the necessary routine by past- 


president, Robert J. Harrington, a 


state of semi-chaos would have pre 
vailed. That the meeting recognized 


and deeply appreciated his help at a 
critical juncture was manifested by a 


rising vote of thanks given him 
shortly before the convention ad- 
journed. 

The first intimation to many of 


those present that anything unusual 
had occurred in the of the 
association was given by President 
Otto Ruhlin opening the convention 
with a short statement to the effect 
that he had a sad duty to perform 
in announcing that their 
brother Greenwood whom they were 
preparing to advance to the honor 
able position of the president of the 
association had met instant death by 
accident during the week. The mem- 
bers of the association with 
bowed heads for one minute his 
request. 

The usual order of business was 
then taken up covering the reading 
of the minutes of the spring meet- 
ing, the reception of applications for 
membership which were referred to 


affairs 


beloved 


stood 


at 


the investigation committee, the 
reports of secretary and treasurer and 
official recognition of the fact that 
membership applications of the spring 
meeting had all been approved. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year then became the order of 
the day. The association found itself 
facing a unique situation one not 
provided for in the rules governing 
the election of officers. The matter 
was handled practically by a body of 
practical men unhampered by any 
reverance for red _ tape, taking 
the simple expedient of moving up the 
candidates for the first and second 
vice-presidencies to that of president 
and first vice-president. Thomas M. 
Dorgan of Franklin, Mass., was then 
declared president and Arthur Gill of 
Providence, R. I., first vice-president. 

This left the association without a 
candidate for the office of second vice 
president. James Ramsey and Charles 





Arthur Gill, Elected First Vice-President, 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers 


Keegan were nominated from the 
floor For the office of third vice 
president, the following men _ were 


placed in nomination: Thomas Parkin, 
Charles Keegan, Henry Donlevy and 


John B. Driscoll. The result of the 
balloting placed James Ramsey of 
Providence, R. I., in the office of 


second vice 


Parkin 


president and Thomas 
lawrence in the office of 
third vice president. <A single ballot 
ast the balance of the list 
full election for officers of the 
for the 


of 


was c for 


giving 


association ensuing year 


as 


follows: President, Thomas M. 
Dorgan, Franklin, Mass.; first vice 
president, Arthur Gill, Providence, 


R. I.; second vice president, James 
Ramsey, Providence, R. I.; third vice 
president, Thomas Parkin, Lawrence, 
Mass. In the office of secretary, 
J. H. Pickford of Webster, Mass., suc- 
ceeded himself as also the treasurer, 
Thomas Buchan of Houghs Neck, 
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Mass. and William N. Davison, Put- 
nam, Conn., as secretary of the bene 


ficiary department. Trustees of the 
association were elected as follows 
James Wilson, Providence, R. | 

R. J. Harrington, Dalton, Mass.; and 


P. J. Harney, Milford, Mass 

Among other items of business was 
the bestowal the gold badge ot 
office on retiring president Ruhlin and 
the induction into the chair of the new 
president Thomas 
pressed the deepest and most heart 
ful appreciation of the 
reposed in him. An “in memoriam” 
resolution on the death of President 
elect Greenwood was ordered placed 
on the Providence 
named as the place of the May 1929 
meeting. The secretary was instruc 
ted to send the thanks of the meet 
ing to the following concerns who 
donated, as is their usual custom, an 
apparently unlimited supply of cigars: 
Crompton & Knowles, Davis & Fur 
ber Machine Co., James Hunter Ma 
chine Co., Johnson & Bassett, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. and Birch 
Brothers. The usual night-before was 
observed and at the conclusion of the 
Saturday session a splendid banquet 
and entertainment was enjoyed by all 


of 


Dorgan who ex 


confidence 


records. was 


Silk Association Report Offers 
Full Statistics 
The 29th mid-year report of the 
Silk Association of America recently 
issued presents a_ full of 
pertinent statistics. These include 
Statistical position of the silk in 
dustry in the United States. 
Consumption of raw silk. 
Manufacture of broad silk, hosiery 
ribbon and velvet. 
Value of U. S. silk products 
Number of establishments emploved 
in silk manufacture and their distri 
bution by States, employes, wages. 
Amount of silk 
knit goods industry. 


collection 


consumed in the 


Some of this data is charted in 
colors 

America, the report shows, is the 
largest silk consuming country in the 
world, and raw silk is its chief im 


port. Though the major part of con 
sumption is in the ready-to-wear in 
dustries, silk also is used the 
terior decoration of homes, by in 
dustry and by the United States Gov 
ernment. 

The silk manufacturer shown 
himself capable during the past year 
the report states, of putting on the 
market silks of such beautiful styling 
as to be equal to the finest fabrics 
produced abroad. 

Raw silk production statistics for 


in in 


has 


Japan and China have an important 


place in the report. 
port 


Production, ex 
and consumption figures have 
been compiled, and a tabulation made 
on New York market prices. Statis- 
tics on cocoon production also have 
been included in the report, as well 
statistics on waste silk, a_ by- 
product of raw silk. 

United States and world production 
of rayon and rayon imports into the 
United States have also been charted, 
and rayon prices on the New York 
market tabulated. 


as 
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The aviation committee of the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce ten- 
dered an honorary dinner on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 21, to Hans W. Nolde, ho- 
siery manufacturer, who returned by 
steamer after flying from Lakehurst, 


N. J., to Germany in the Graf Zeppelin. 
Mr. Nolde is a member of the commit- 
tee and for some time has been actively 


interested in aviation. 


At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 


the following tariff committee was ap- 
pointed R. A. Julia, Cowan Woolen 
Co., Lewiston, Me., chairman; Louis 
Bachmann, of L. Bachmann & Co.; 
F. A. Carter, American Textile Woolen 
Co., Sweetwater, Tenn.; Walter Fox, 
La Porte Woolen Co., La Porte, Ind < 
M. B. Metcalf, of Metcalf Bros. & Co.; 
Allen R. Mitchell, of Allen R. Mitchell 


& Son, Philadelphia; J. Levi Meader, 
Gonic Mig., Co., Gonic, N. H.: William 
Park, Airlie Mills, Hanover, Conn., 


ind Alex Walker, Strong Hewat & Co 


Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
visited — the 


and a group of asso 
Opelika, Ala., 
Rome, Ga., units of the company during 
the week of Nov. 12. Others in the party 
Capt. Herbert Hartley, for 
many captain of the S. S. Levia 
than; Edward Lovering, vice-president 
Pepperell; Lowell H. Brown, engi 
neer of the City of New York; Donald 
B. Tansill, general salesmanager fot 
Pepperell Mr 

meeting of the 
Nov 


unit of his company 


ciates and 


included 


vears 


Leonard addressed a 
club at 
noon 13 and employes of the Lin- 
dale that night 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. ( Stockholders recently elected the 
following 
Fred | 
Arthur ( 
Tones 


Rome Kiwanis 


Robinson, 
Wilson, 
omyre 


directors J. Lee 


Thomas Lee 
and Mrs. Nell 


Following the stockholders’ meet- 


Smyre, 
Jones, 


ing the directors met and elected the fol 
Arthur C. Jones, presi 
Lee Robinson, active vice-presi- 


lowing 
dent; J 
dent, and Thomas Lee Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer 


omecers : 


Francis T. Maxwell, president of 
the Hockanum Mills Co., Rockville, 
Conn., has been elected a director of 
the Rutland (Vt.) Railroad Co. 

Andrew S. Webb., president, S. B 
& B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been of the Colonial 
Trust Co 


Charles Bianchini, 
manufacturer of 


elected a director 
silk 
was in 
Chicago for several days last week with 
his wife and daughter, and J. Donat, 
manager of his New York office, were 
entertained at luncheon by executives of 
Marshall Field & Co., at the retail store 
Mr. Bianchini will go to California, then 
to Havana, and back to New 


York before sailing for France 


prominent 


France, who 


Cuba., 


James E. Stanton, Jr., was reelected 


treasurer and clerk at the annual meet 
ing of stockholders of the Hathaway 
Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass 

Robert A. Bartlett was reelected 
treasurer and clerk of the Acushnet Mill 
Corp., New Bedford, Mass., at the an 
nual meeting of stockholders. Directors 
reelected were Horatio Hathaway, 
Thomas FE. Brayton, Henry S. Knowles, 
James’ F Stanton, Jr., Joseph F 
Knowles and Henry H. Crapo 
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A. J. Fitch, Works Manager of the Cum- 
berland plant of the Celanese Corp. 
of America, who was elected a director 
of the corporation at the last meet- 
ing of the Board. Mr. Fitch has been 
with the Celanese corporation for many 
years 


D. M. Hollins, managing director of 
the British Northrop Loom Co., Black- 
burn, Eng., who is touring this country, 
and is visiting textile centers in the South 
this entertained at luncheon 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce on 
Friday of last week by W. Irving Bul- 
lard, treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The Fitchburg city council on behalf 
of the city has accepted the trust of a 
fund of $1500 established by George F. 
Hoffman of Hoffman Crown Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, former resident, for obser- 
vation test children. 
The fund will be known as the George 
I. Hoffman observation fund, the :ncome 
to provide prizes for an annual observa- 
tion contest to be open to all pupils of 
the eighth grade of the Fitchburg schools 


week, was 


prizes to school 


Gordon Harrower, vice president and 
assistant treasurer of the Wauregan Co., 
Providence, R. I., and Mrs. Harrower 
are due to arrive in France this week on 
their honeymoon trip. Mrs. Harrower, 
previous to her marriage on Friday of 
last week, was Miss Elizabeth Van Cort- 
land Lyman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Ronald T. Lyman of Boston. 

J. M. Gamewell, general manager of 
the Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
N. S., has gained the distinction of go- 
ing farther north in Canada and Alaska 


Lexington, 


on a hunting trip during August and 
September, than any other American 
hunter is said to have done. He was 
accompanied only by two guides into 
the high mountains of the Yukon coun 
try where some unusually fine speci 
mens of big game were killed by him, 
including a moose and a large grizzly 
bear, which were sent to New York 


for mounting, and when completed will 
be sent to his home in Lexington, N. G 


It was incorrectly stated in these col 
umns last week that L. H. Bond had 
gone with the North Billerica ( Mass.) 
Co. as superintendent. The fact is that 


his son, Richard E. Bond, has joined 


the mill assistant 
tendent 


mentioned as superin- 


C. W. Schoffstall, head of the textile 
division of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, will join Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, at a future date to take 
charge of the company’s laboratory work. 
Complete announcement is expected 
within a few days. It is understood Mr. 
Schoffstall will become connected with 
the Chicago house about Jan 1. 


A. D. Snowden, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been appointed to the position of 
Research Associate with the National 
Association of Dyers & Cleaners. This 
organization, like the Laundrymen’s 
Association, is doing work of great in- 
terest to textile manufacturers as their 
research and recommendations are a defi- 
nite practical help to the consumer and 
user of textile fabrics. 


John F. Tinsley, vice president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
has been reelected a director of the New 
England Conference, of which he was 
formerly chairman of the Massachusetts 
council. 


Wiley H. Marble, engineer for the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
Edwin H. Marble, 
president of the company, has been reap- 
pointed commander of the Massachusetts 
department, M. O. W. W. 


Sir William Alexander, a director 
of British Celanese, Ltd., Celanese Corp. 
of America and Canadian Celanese, 
Ltd., sailed recently for England after a 
business trip to Canada and the United 
tates. 


ter, Mass., son of 


Robert A. Morgan, agent for the 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., 
has resigned to accept the industrial man- 
agership of the American Chatillon 


Corp., Rome, Ga. 


J. B. Morgan, Jr., formerly of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is now manager of the Chase 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., and director 
of southern sales. 


Hans H. Fischer, general manager 
for the past 4 years of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Silk Mills, has announced his 
resignation effective as soon as arrange- 
ments for a successor can be made. Mr. 
Fischer gives ill health as the reason for 
his resignation, and as soon as he is con- 
valescent he will return with Mrs. 
Fischer to their home in Switzerland for 
an indefinite stay. 


Leonard S. Little has been appointed 
general manager of the Slatersville (R. 
1.) Finishing Co. L. H. Ballou will 
continue as vice president. 

Prof. Charles E. Mullin, of Clem- 
son Cellege, S. C., who has recently re- 
turned from an extended tour of Europe, 
talked last week before the Greenville, 
S. C., Textile Club on “European Textile 
Conditions.” 

F. Whitaker has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the American Pile 
Fabric Co., Philadelphia, succeeding F. 
W. Mostertz. 

E. J. Crane, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is now plant superintendent of 
the Mountecastle Knitting Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C 


J. B. Mileaux has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Pemaquid Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., assuming his new duties 
He succeeds J. Colby Lewis, 
Merchants & Manu 


Noy. 19 


whe has joined the 


facturers, Inc., Fall River. Mr. Mileaux 
was formerly superintendent of the 
Weetamoe Mills, Fall River. 


Charles F. Turner, superintendent 
of the Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Joseph E. Foron is tending finishers 
for Bernard O’Reilly, who is overseer 
of carding for the Franklin ( Mass.) 
Yarn Co., and who has held that posi- 
tion for the last five years. We regret 
the incorrect item which was sent us and 
which appeared in this column last week 
which described Mr. Foron as overseer. 


Arthur McElveen, son of Superin- 
tendent W. R. McElveen, of the Lang- 
ley (S. C.) Mills, is making tests on 


general improvement in weaving and 
slashing at the mills. 
C. L. Still, who has been master 


mechanic at Mill No. 1 of the Fort Mills 
(S. C.) Mig. Co., for the last year, has 
been made superintendent. J. F. Chal- 
mers, formerly an overseer in Mill 


No. 1, has been made superintendent of 
Mill No. 2. 


J. E. Sykes, designer for the Smith 
Mills, Inc., Worcester, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


John J. Monahan, designer for the 
Halliwell Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


John Smith, president of the Mutual 


Relief Association of the Linen Thread 
Co. of Massachusetts, North Grafton, 
Mass., has again been renominated for 


that office. 


Ronald B. Chipchase, for several 
years office manager for the Worcestei 
(Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., has severed 
his connection with the company. 


Frank Staples, employment agent 
at the Esmond (R. I.) Mills, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Rumford Chemical Works. 


Thomas J. McBride, overseer of the 
underwear finishing, packing and ship- 
ping department of the Ware Valley 
Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., for the last 32 
years, is to retire at the end of the 
current year. He has been 47 years in 
the underwear business, 45 of which he 
spent with his present employer and its 
predecessor the Otis Company. Mr. 
McBride’s age and failing health have 
caused his resignation. He has received 
from the comp:ny’s officials expression 
of appreciation for his constant coopera- 
tion and loyalty. 


B. M. Simpson has been made over- 
seer of day spinning at the Hartsville 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J. W. Cagle, formerly of Dallas, 
Texas, is now overseer of carding at 
the Denison (Texas) Cotton Mill Co. 


J. W. Rowell has been made over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Cal 
wood Corp., Anniston, Ala. 


George H. Parker is now overseer 
of spinning and spooling at the Atlantic 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. W. Mabry is now overseer of No 
1 spinning at the China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co Inc 
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USINESS is developing about as antici- 
B pated. The volume of industrial activity 

is large and probably official figures will 
show that expansion occurred in October. Con- 
sidering the season, the automobile industry is 
operating at a high rate. There is great activity 
in iron and steel production. The copper indus- 
try is the strongest of all, with stocks abnormally 
ow in spite of record-breaking production and 
shipments. 

At present, a seasonal decline is on, and there 
are some indications that a drop in the steel and 
automobile industries has recently been a little 
greater than usual. Preliminary estimates on au- 
tomobile production in October indicate a more 
than seasonal decline. The general effect, how- 
ever, is one of sustained activity on a level much 
above normal. 


General Business Expands in October 

The volume of railway freight traffic, after 
having declined in September, increased more 
than usual for the season in October and was 
above a year ago. Building contracts also in- 
creased more than seasonally in October. Fac- 
tory employment gained a little more than in 
most preceding months and averaged slightly 
higher than a year ago, taking United States as 
a whole. It was 88.1% of the average for 1923, 
against 87.6% in October, 1927. 

Some of these figures, however, must be dis- 
counted on the ground that October was a long 
month. It had about 4% more working time 
than did October last vear. Comparisons with 
September are apt to be especially misleading, as 
September was a short month this year, 

Conditions Continue Mixed 

In spite of the good average level of in 
justrial activity, conditions are still quite mixed. 
The most notable among the less favorable con- 
ditions are the following: Retail trade suffered a 
setback in October. [{ allowance be made for 
the merely seasonal changes, department store 
sales fell off quite sharply and were below normal 
igain. Both mail order sales and the sales of 5 
and roc stere chains, when adjusted for seasonal 
variation, showed a declining trend. Eliminating 
new stores added during the year, we find that 
the sales of the old Woolworth stores were slightly 












THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


General Business Should Continue Good and Textile 
Industry Is in Line for Improvement, Says Dr. Haney 









lower than in October, 1927, in spite of the five months, so that no early decline is indicated, 
extra day this year. 

Another less favorable development is the 
continued decline in building permits and in the 


‘Textile World Analyst 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- | 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly wane 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Business in general will continue 
good through the winter. 
| 2. Textile industries as a group had 
| made little progress through September, 
| but are in line for improvement. 
| 3. Stock prices of cotton and woolen 
mills firm up, but statistics yet available 
cast doubt on the amount of gain. 


but it casts doubt on the probability of much fur- 
ther expansion and forecasts some recession to 
ward the end of the winter months. The decline 
of the P-V Line indicates that supplies of com- 
modities are getting too large in comparison with 
demand at current prices. 

The general conclusion is that businéss is 
good and is likely to continue in large volume for 
several months. Business profits, though mixed, 
average fair to good and are likely to continue so 
through the winter. 

Textiles Still Depressed, But Recovery 
Probable 


In general, improvement is shown by the latest 
available statistics covering the textile industries, 
but little statistical information is available for 
October. Such October data as have appeared, 
indicate improvement. 

The combined manufacturing activity in the 
cotton, wool and silk industries declined a little in 
September, and, as the average level of textile 
prices was little changed, it may be estimated 
that the total value of textile products turned out 
was lower. Our index stands about where it was 
last July. 

Wholesale dry goods sales fell off and depart- 
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The building permits have fallen to a low level. clined rather sharply last month. One can hardly 
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(R. S. Dickson & Co.). 
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What is a Vat Color? : 


LL dyestuffs designated “vat” are - 
fixed upon the fiber in the reduced 


state and are fast to washing and light 


mil 
Mil 
con 


not all vat colors possess the UNEX- 
CELLED FASTNESS of the Vu 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF Gi 
CORPORATION . 
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I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, cei 
Frankfurt, a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. nu 
and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


40 Fountain Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 
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hat month was 58, which compares with 57 in 
he preceding month. The price of southern mill 
tocks, however, was little changed, averaging 
06.9 in October, against 107.1 in September. The 
elative improvement in New Bedford mill stocks 
vas to have been expected, as they had fallen to 
bnormally low levels. 
The stiffening in cotton mill stock prices re- 
Hlects some improvement in the estimated earnings. 
October operating margins, figured with an al- 
ywance for the usual lag between the purchase of 
aw cotton and the completion of the manufac- 
turing processes, registered a gain, and as of Nov. 
i, the margins were the best since July. More- 
ver, the consumption of raw cotton by the mills 
gained sharply in October. While, therefore, 
margins are still low it seems probable that the 
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average mill made a small profit last month. It 
should be noted, however, that on a replacement 
basis the cotton mill margins show no gain, so 
that the demand situation is still unsatisfactory, 
and it can not be said yet that a sustained upward 
trend in operating margins has been established. 


Current Reports Indicate Gains in Wool 
Mill Activity 

Wool manufacturers’ stocks have participated 
somewhat in the general speculative advance on 
the stock exchange. Our average for October is 
27.9, which compares with 26.6 in September and 
34.9 last year. In part, this improvement in the 
price of the common stocks of wool manufactur- 
ers is justified by a little gain in earnings. Wool 
manufacturers’ margins seem to have strengthened 
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a little in October, according to some computa- 
tions. The Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for 
October, however, show a decrease in the spread 
between the price of woolen and worsted goods 
and the price of raw wool. Moreover, the latest 
figures which are for September show no increase 
in wool manufacturing activity. Thus we can 
say only that the available statistics do not inds- 
cate any considerable improvement in the indus- 
try. The rise in wool stocks is either the result 
of a speculative recovery from an unduly de- 
pressed level, or is based on improvement in the 
industry that is not yet reflected in the statistics. 
Recent reports indicate that some of the plants of 
the American Woolen Co. are now working night 
shifts. 





Old Philadelphia Mill Sold 


PHILADELPHIA.— The old Tracy 
Worsted Mills, at 25th & Spruce 
Sts., in later years known as the Vul- 
can Combing Works, being a branch 
mill of the Cleveland (O.) Worsted 
Mills, where they formerly carded, 
combed and scoured, part of which 
dates from Revolutionary times, were 
sold last week, as announced in these 
columns, and will after this long con- 
nection with the industry, be used as 
a site for a large warehouse. The 
Vulcan mills occupy the whole block 
from 25th to 26th St., and from Spruce 
to De Lancy Sts., the lot being 222 by 


N one of the valleys about a mile 

distant from the little city of Cov- be 727 x 332 ft., one story in height 
ington, Va., 
Corp. of Cleveland, Ohio, has begun 
the erection of its large rayon plant. 

Of this plant the corporation in a 
pamphlet bearing date of 
1928, states: 

“Erection of the new plant at Cov- 


Work on Covington Rayon Site 





Progress Made by Industrial 
Rayon Corp. on New Plant 


es 


the Industrial Rayon 


Aug. 22, 


lhe main building of the plant is to 


one end of the main building. This cally 





285 ft. The property was purchased 
in two parcels by John F. Tracy in 
1863 and 1875. In the former year 
he purchased the mill at the south- 
west corner of 25th & Spruce Sts., 
and seven years later added to the 
plant by acquiring the adjoining mill 
at 25th & Willow Sts. The mill on 
this site was built shortly after the 
Revolutionary War and was operated 
in the early vears of the I9th century 
by Benjamin Taylor and John Eck- 
stein. It was known in those days as 
the Penn Factory. Its sale will the 
passage of what is probably the oldest 
building in Philadelphia employed in 
the manufacture of textiles. 


Gives Banquet to Mill’s Depart- 
ment Heads 

BLACKSBURG, S, C—A __ banquet 
was given by the Broad River Mill 
management, at the Ideal Cafe, in 
honor of the heads of its departments, 
as a token of good will and interest of 
the spirit of cooperation. 

W. M. Moore, superintendent, and 
R. E. Cline, general manager, re- 
ceived and entertained the guests, who 
numbered fifty. 





General Panorama Showing Work Under Way on Industrial Rayon 


ington, Virginia, is now under way. 
The preliminary work of grading, lay- 
ing of railroad tracks, switches and 
sidings into our site has practically 
been completed, and the actual con- 
struction of buildings has begun. 
“This plant, when fully equipped and 
ready to operate, will cost approxi- 
mately $4,250,000 to $4,500,000 and 
will produce 5,200,000 
rayon per annum. 
“Twelve months advance and in- 
tensive work in surveys and prepa 


pounds of 


ration have enabled us to select a 
site and design a layout for a plant 
which we feel will be the last word in 
economy and efficiency 

“The building contract, 
which has been let, provides that the 


general 


buildings shall be completed in nine 
months, and we hope to have the first 
unit in operation thirty days there- 
after, and the second unit, or the en- 
tire plant, in full operation five or six 
months later.” 


General Buildings 
Ground was broken on Aug. 23 by 
Mrs. F. C. Niederhauser, wife of the 
vice-president of the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., who handled the levers of the 
steam shovel that lifted the first 
shovel of dirt. 


stories in height, reinforced concrete 
construction, 56 x 148 ft. roof of tar 
and gravel. 
Large Power Plant 

(he power plannt is perhaps the 
last word in its line. The building is 
steel frame with brick walls, rein- 
forced concrete slabs 


Che equip- 
ment is a 450 pound steam pressure 


with the exception of the acid building with duplicate controls on all feed 
which is three stories and located at 


apparatus. ‘The boilers are mechani- 


stoked. The stokers are auto- 





Bridge on Railroad Spur Built to Serve the Industrial Rayon Corp. at Covington, Va, 


acid building will be 30 x 332 ft. The 


main 


construction. 
building 


am 


building 


| 


part thereof, 
construction, 


inch 


ot 


will house 


machines 
rayon yarn, the general offices of the 
and 
cafeteria 


plant 


rest rooms, 


The next building in importance is 


the mass preparation 


insulation 
the 
for 


an 


together 


eee. 


Corp’s. Plant Near Covington, Va. 


acid building, a 
built-up asbestos 
type, with 1 
This building 
part of the 
manufacture of 


cloak rooms, 


building, tive 


matically fed by gravity from a 500 


and steel ton bunker. 
the main three “C.S.2” tanks of 


built outside of 


Chere “are 
latest 
other structures. 


construction 


The plant will be ventilated by the 
Carrier System. 

Drawings are being made for a 
modern water-purification plant, using 
Zeolite softeners, the erection of which 
complete will begin at an early date. 

\ccording to information received, 
the cost of the railway connection 
with the plant to the C. & O. Railway 
was in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

An amply financed house-building 
corporation has purchased 160 acres 
of land at easy distance from the plant 
where it will begin in the near future 
the erection of from 100 to 300 mod- 
ern four and five room houses for 
homes for the employes of the plant. 

The plant will employ when in full 
output 1,400 men and 600 women. 

I. M. Perry is engineer in charge 
Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C.; 
of construction for the Fisk-Carter 
R. R. Adams, resident engineer; J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., architects. 
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A FORWARD STEP 


BECOMES AN ONWARD MARCH 


Organizations working for faster colors: 


National Assoc. of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
Better Fabrics League of America 

American Institute of Laundering 

National Retail Dry Goods Assoc. 


American Assoc. of 
Colorists 


Joint Committee of t 
Misbranding 


Textile Chemists and 


he Textile Industry on 


Assoc. of Cotton Textile Merchants 
U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Cotton Textile Institute 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


Federal Trade Commission 


Good Housekeeping 
Laundry Owners’ Nat 


ional Assoc. 


Master Dyers’ Assoc. of Philadelphia 
National Better Business Bureau 


United Upholstery Manufacturers’ Assoc. 


National Cleaners’ an 


K AST color is no longer merely an 
ideal, a timid trend, or even a 
modern movement: it is now an 
actual necessity for good business. 
It’s here, and soon it will be there 
and everywhere. 


Organizations of the most pro- 


gressive men in every 









branch of the textile in- Y 
sociated with it have : 


pioneered the idea. Their 


dustry and of those as- 





Send for your copy of our 
new booklet ,** The Rising 


Tide of § 


OU PONT 
ESTU 


).S. PAT. OFF 


d Dyers’ Assoc. 


insistence that merchandise must 
stand up to the conditions for which 
it is manufactured and sold has 
performed a modern miracle: it 
has actually developed a new habit 
of thinking. 


Today nobody pooh-poohs the 
fast colors—not 


because such talk is out 


idea of 
F of date, but primarily 
because there’s no longer 


ast Color.” 


any question that — 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Dyestuffs Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 


—— See 


——CATALO 
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Visual Possibilities and Limitations of Color 
As They Apply to Textile Design 


Chart Helps Designer to Foresee the 
Results of Various Color Combinations 


By Faber Birren* 


HE increasing use and demand 
for color in textiles, as in 
most industrial products, has 
revealed the need for a more 

intelligent understanding of color and 

various possibilities and _ limita- 
tions. This need has to some extent 
been met. Yet, in spite of the large 
mass of testimony in the field of color 
literature today, facts that have practi- 
cal bearing on color problems seem 
to be miserably buried in technical 
theories and high sounding rules and 
systems of color harmony. In other 
words, the color authority has per- 
sisted in defending his claims against 
the claims of others, rather than at- 
tempting to let the existing facts 
about color and vision prove conclu- 
sive in and of themselves. 

Che textile industry wants to know 
what color will mean; what bearing it 
will have on sales; what possible mis- 
takes to avoid; and a general knowl- 
edge of color use. And beyond this, 
wants full acquaintance with any 
particular idiosyncrasies typical to the 
weaving and printing of color; the 
llusions, peculiarities, and visual 
factors involved, solely as they relate 

textiles—nothing more. 


Color in Vision 


Primarily, the functioning of color 
vision must be understood. The 
eaving of cloth differs from the mix 
ture of pigments. The printing of 
th, while it might be likened to 
types of printing, nevertheless 
‘losely related to textiles, inasmuch 
ae 


er 


effects desired are always tex 
effects. So these two applications 
be treated the 

ne way, and can be profitably dis 

ussed independent of the problems of 
ramics, or art, stoves, 

anything else 


more or less in 


porcelain 
Thus, color 
udy in textiles should logically be 
lated and deprived of any supe 
tal generalities. 

he first and most important thing 
ippreciate is that color as a visual 
ulation offers two very 

different exhibitions. 


r€, OF 


distinct 
For this 
eason any set of rules of harmony 
useless, because the application 
will qualify the result, and the result 
1 depend upon the application. To 
nonstrate, observe the two simple 
eas in Fig. 1. The upper one is 
mposed of comparatively large 
ick and white squares. The lower 
e appears gray; but in reality it is 
nposed of slender black lines—as 
ich black as the upper area. Both 
‘clmens are composed of equal pro- 
rtions of black and white. On one 
proportion of black has been iso- 

ed into squares. On the other, the 


Author of “Color in Vision.” 





proportion of black has been generally 
diffused. Minute black dots in the 
lower area, instead of the black lines, 
would have given the same gray effect. 


Visual Mixture 


While the two areas are identical 
from the standpoint of black-and- 
white proportion, the visual stimula- 
tion is quite different. In one there 
is striking contrast. In the other soft- 
ness has resulted. The reason for this 
big variation is that in one case the 
eye easily perceives the two extremes 
of black and white separately, while 
in the other case it is unable to sepa- 
rate the thin black lines from the 
white. Consequently in this latter in- 
stance there is a definite visual ‘“mix- 
ture” on the retina of the eye that 
gives the sensation of gray. 

From the above simple example one 
can plainly realize how color use in 
textiles is at all times qualified. Mix 
tures of two colors in the weave will 
not give the same effect as the same 
hues boldly placed in the form of a 
pattern, in stripes or in squares. The 
weave will be diffused by the eye. The 
pattern will not. Here is one domi- 
nant fact that has been broadly neg 
lected by the 
color harmony laws! 


average exponent ol 


It will be well to keep clearly in 


mind these two demonstrations of 


color Juxtaposition ot 


hues—by 





Fig. 2. 
ries, red, yellow, green, and blue. 








Fig. 1. Both areas above have equal 
amounts of black. (Showing how jux- 
taposition and diffusion of contrast 
create entirely different effects) 


which is meant the placing of colors 
side by side in rather large spots, as 
in the upper example in 
brings contrast and vivacity 
diffusion—or the and 
mingling of hues, as in the 
example in Fig. 1—brings softness 
and singularity of effect. In 


Fig. 1— 
Color 
close minute 


lower 


juxta 
position, as in patterns on cloth, the 
greater the contrast of colors, the 
stronger the effect: but in diffusion, 
as in the weave, the greater the con 
trast of colors, the weaker the effect! 
This, however, reters tt the use of 
Opposite colors, ind colors gréatly re 
moved in value and intensity When 
= . . = 





Showing the visual relationships of colors, based on the four visual prima- 
This is a good chart to keep in mind for 


the application of color in textile design 


adjacent colors utilized, on the 
other hand, the effect is largely re- 
versed. That is, adjacent hues em- 
ployed in the weave are quite active 
and powerful, while when employed 
in pattern, the effect is very likely to 
be subdued. 


are 


Summary of Preceding 

This discussion may seem to be a 
bit complex. In order to impress the 
facts given, the following brief sum- 
mary will prove valuable: 

(a) When are placed in 
juxtaposition in comparatively large 
spots, the eye can visualize the hues 
separately, and contrast is evident. 

(b) When colors are diffused and 
intimately mingled, the eye can only 
perceive them in mass, and they are 
compromised on the retina to approxi 
mate one medium tone. 


colors 


(c) For color vividness in juxtapo 
sition, contrast is always striking. 

(d) For color vividness in diffusion, 
adjacent hues are most intense. 

(e) Color possibilities depend en 
tirely upon the character of the ap 
plication, whether the hues are 
isolated, as in patterns, or mingled as 
in weave 


Itself 


follows 


Color 
here a discussion ot 
itself 
with 


now 


color and its general arrange 
and 
Here 
are shown four main hues and four 
While a 1 


color in various texts will reveal much 
contlicting tes 


ment reference to analogy 


opposition Refer to Fig. 2 


secondary hues study of 


timony on color 


the chart 


primaries, here given 1s ac 
curate as far as vision is concerned 
Physics may demand red, green, and 
blue-violet he artist may demand 
ed, vellow, and blue In each 
medium—lights and pigments the 
merits of the primaries chosen are 
relative But in vision, other torces 
work Red. vellow, green, and blue 
are primary colors to the eye.* They 


must be accepted and consicde red in the 
use of color in textiles Likewise 
orange, violet, blue-green, and yellow 
green are secondaries 

In the employment of 
colors in textiles, the two applications 
of juxtaposition and diffusion must, of 
all 
limitations 
placed in 
juxtaposition provide great contrast 
and The eye in visualizing 
separately each hue, receives stimula 
tions of opposite character. The ef 
fect can be likened to the exhilaration 
of alternate hot and cold stimulations 
of the skin. 


opposite 


course, be kept in mind at times 
the 


when 


Here are some of 


( ‘olor opposites 


power. 


But when opposite colors 


*The reader is referred to the author's book 
on “Color In Vision,” published at Chicago by 
( \ Ritter, for a comprehensive treatise on 
this subject and aspect of color stud 
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CHEMICALS 


AND 


SERVICE 


T HE diversified chemical 

needs of the textile in- 
dustry may seem to present a 
perplexing purchasing prob- 
lem. 


The situation is simplified by 
concentrating purchases with 
R & H. This may be done 
with every guaranty of satis- 
R & H standards of 
quality and well organized 
facilities indicate a dependably 
reliable 


chemicals. 


faction. 


source for. textile 


cooperates through its Labora- 
tories with the Textile, Case 
Hardening, Plating, Bleach- 
ing, Paper, Ceramic, and 
other industries. 


“he 


tn 


| 


LA 


Albone 

Alcohol 
Ammonia 
Copper Sulphate 
Epsom Salts 
Formaldehyde 
Formic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Naphthalene 
Oxalic Acid 
Potash, Bichromate 


Potash, Bioxalate 


Chloroform, technical 


Carbontetrachloride 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ROESSLER & HASS 


709 Sixth Avenue 


A partial list of R& H Textile 


Chemicals: 


Potash, Caustic 
Potash, Oxalate 
Potash, Permanganate 
Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Perborate 
Sodium Prussiate 
Sodium Stannate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Sodium Sulpho Cvanide 
Solozone 

Zinc Chloride 

Zine Dust 


Potash, Carbonate 


Solvents for Cleaning and 
Spotting Out 
Tetrachloretha:e 
Trichlorethylene 

Salvent 2AN 


CHER CHEMICALCO, 


New York, N. Y. 


November 24, 1928 
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are diffused, one compromises the 
other, and grayness results. Here the 
effect is “luke warm,” as the stimula- 
tion is simultaneous, not alternate. 
With adjacent hues, juxtaposition 
of them naturally is devoid of con- 
trast. Patterns of red, violet, and 
blue, for example, may be harmonious, 
but they will not clash or in any way 
appear spectacular. At the same time, 
diffusion of adjacents results in color 
purity and vividness. This is because 
adjacents have similar characteristics. 
When diffused, they provide one 
dominant stimulation, “hot” or “cold,” 
and no detrimental conflict is involved. 


Opposites and Adjacents 


The opposite colors, as seen on the 
chart in Fig. 2, are red and green, 
yellow and blue, orange and_ blue- 
green, and violet and yellow-green. 
These combinations in weave always 
result in dull, limpid effects. Yet, in 
juxtaposition they are powerful. 

The adjacents in the primaries are 
as follows: orange and violet are the 
adjacents of red; violet and blue-green 
are the adjacents of blue; blue-green 
and yellow-green are the adjacents of 
green; and yellow-green and orange 


are the adjacents of yellow. In the 
secondaries, yellow and red are the 
adjacents of orange; red and blue 


are the adjacents of violet; blue and 
green are the adjacents of blue-green; 
and green and yellow are the adjacents 
of yellow-green. These combinations 
in weave always give a vivid, singular 
stimulation. In combinations 
juxtaposition, they are lacking in 
contrast. 

Reference to the chart will serve to 
anticipate the results of color com- 
binations in so far as vision is con- 
cerned. Equal diffusion of red and 
green, for example, will result in a 
muddy, grayish brown tone.  Dif- 
fusion of yellow and blue will not give 
a bright green, as would pigments, 
but a dull, somber gray, perhaps a 
bit greenish in character. Similarly, 
a hue such as orange, diffused with 
blue, which is not its true visual op- 
posite, will give a result that can 
graphically be determined by drawing 
a straight line on the chart between 
these two hues. If orange is pre- 
dominant, a dull, grayish red will re- 
sult. If blue is predominant, a dull 
gravish violet will result. 

Of course, these demonstrations are 
limitations, but at the same time they 
may prove to be advantages. Many 
striking and unusual effects have been 
made and can be made by a clever 
manipulation of color and weave. All 
the better! If the textile designer can 
gain a right and logical understanding 
of color, he will be more inte'ligently 
equipped both to avoid mistakes and 
to develop many quite beautiful 
appeals. 


of 


Single Hues Tire 


An intense purity of color, so de- 
ianded today, can excellently be 
‘esigned through the diffusion of ad- 
icent. There is one optical factor 
) be noted. The eye, in viewing a 
ingly hued, flat surface, receives the 
timulation, but quickly tires of it as 
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the nerve centers on the retina de- 
generate to the stimulation. This will 
be made clear by referring to A in 
Fig. 3. The line of maximum sensa- 
tion jumps and then immediately de- 
clines. However, in mixtures of 
adjacents, as in B, the eye receives a 
constant succession of stimulations 
and the effect is agreeably upheld. 
Naturally, adjacents do not tend to 
conflict. A combination of blue-green, 
blue, and violet, for example, will be 
dominantly blue in character inasmuch 


-as each hue has blue in its makeup. 


Then the added exhilaration of the 


/ 
A B 

Fig. 3. The stimulation of a flat surface 
wearing but a single hue quickly degen- 
erates, as graphically shown in “A.” 
When adjacents are diffused with th 
color, the eye is constantly stimulated, 
as shown graphically in “B,”’ and the 
vividness of the stimulation is main- 
tained 


green in the blue-green and the red 
in the violet, keep the whole effect 
from any severity or monotony. 

This use of adjacents is valuable 
in weave or textile printing and may 
be observed for a bold purity of color 
A flat spot of red will not appear as 
vivid as a similar area that also ex- 
hibits small touches of 
orange, and violet. Many of nature’s 
best color mixtures are comprised of 
adjacents. 

In the printing of textiles and the 
inclusion of patterns, many fairly 
complex forces operate. For the most 
part, the things already discussed have 
definite bearing on some of the possi- 
bilities and limitations of color juxta- 
position. As previously stated, color 
harmony is qualified by color applica 
tion. 


adjacents, 


In patterns where large areas 
are mainly employed, contrast of hue 
is obviously striking, as the eye is 
forced to view extremities in 
stimulation. 


visual 


After-Image 


An important phenomenon to ob- 
serve in this connection is that 
color tends to lend power to its 
opposite, or complement. The stimu- 
lation of red, for example, will tend 
to bring up a keener reaction to the 
stimulation of its opposite, green. 
This, of course, refers to juxtaposi- 
tion. It is well known that if a per- 
son views an area of red for a few 
moments and then transfers his atten- 
tion to an area of white, a sensation 
of green will be experienced. 

This is the so-called after-image. 
It operates fairly scientifically. For 
example, an area of red placed next 
an area of yellow will tend to cause a 
definite change in the character of the 
yellow, and the reverse. The after- 
image of yellow, which is blue, will 
influence the red, causing it to swing 
toward violet. The after-image of 
red, which is green, will influence the 
vellow and give it a slightly greenish 


one 


tinge. Color opposites will, clearly, 
not undergo change, as in this case 
the after-image will be directly off- 
set. Again, reference to the chart in 
Fig. 2 will serve to indicate the effects 
exhibited in this phenomenon of after- 
images. 

Many times a deep, rich ground 
tone will modify the hue of a pattern. 
Black or gray on red might appear 
greenish and might introduce a prob- 
lem quite difficult to solve. 
one color chosen 


Likewise, 
in one environment 


might look different in another 


en- 
vironment, so that particular pains 
would have to be taken if a chaste 


purity of hue were desired. 


Application of Principles 

Application of the principles given 
in this article will evident 
after a bit of study. Color harmony, 
while it is largely independent of the 
visual study of hue—particularly as 
regards beauty—must nevertheless be 
considered hand in with 
facts that surround diffusion 
in weave and juxtaposition in pattern. 


become 


hand these 


various 


To give one example, suppose that a 
quite elaborate and striking material 
were sought. A green ground might be 
produced in vibrant purity with touches 
ot blue-green and yellow-green, 
Then, the pattern added 
could be complementary in hue—red. 
Here, contrast would be achieved. If 


further hues were wished in the pat- 


its adjacents. 


tern, touches of violet and orange 
could be added to the red—more adja 
cents. Then, all in all, there would 
be the main contrast of green and 
red. 


touch of violet in the 
red would complement the touch of 
the green, the 
would complement 
the touch of blue-green. In addition, 
red, because it is an advancing color, 
would stand out in rather bold relief 
against the retiring green. Thus, a 
consistent scheme would be developed 


Further, the 
yellow-green in and 


touch of orange 


that would combine the good points 
of diffusion with the good points of 
juxtaposition. This is merely a pos- 
sible application of color to show how 
a problem can be worked out intelli- 
gently, and with due respect for the 
various factors that play such an im- 
portant part in textile design. 

Another article by Faber Birren on 
obtaining the best effect with color in 
textile weave and pattern will appear 
in another issue, probably Dec. 29. 


Oklahoma Cotton Growers As- 
sociation Handles More Cotton 


Than Year Ago 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLa.—Three 
times during October, 10,000 bales of 
cotton were handled each day by the 
Oklahoma Cotton Associa- 
tion, officials announced recently. 

The bulk of the cotton crop ex- 
pected by the association has been re- 
ceived and November records are ex- 
pected to be smaller. 

Up to Nov. 5, the association had 
handled 197,542 bales as compared 
with 72,920 bales up to the same date 
in 1927. 


Growers 
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Humidity and Regain 
Tables Show Influence of Former 
on Latter 

The following tables are reprinted 
from an article by H. Sommer in the 
Melliand Textilberichte. The 
perature was not stated.—Editor. 


tem- 


©. Regain of different textiles 
at different values of © 


Material relative humidity 
30° 40% | 50% 
Woo 
Raw wool 6-8 5 7.2-9.7) 8.5-11.0 
Washed wool 10 5-11.0)11.6-12.3}12.5-13.8 
Combed 9 7-11.0)10.8-12.0)11.6-13.0 
Yarn 8 5-11.0 9.6-12.1)10.6-12.7 
Sil 
Raw silk 4.9 58 68 
Degummed silk 6.6 7.9 92 
Thrown silk 5.0 5.9 6.9 
Rayon 
Cuprammonium silk 5.9 7.4 10.0 
Viscose silk 5.9 a 9.9 
Acetate silk 1.9 2.7 | 3.4 
| 
Cottor 
American, raw 43-5.6 | 5.2-6.2 | 6.2-6.9 
7 bleached 4.2 +9 | 5.6 
yarn (cops) 5.0 5.6 | 6.2 
Egyptian cotton, raw 5.5 6.4 7 -Ts 
- yarn (cops). 5.3 6.0 6.6 
Raw cotton waste 5.6 6.2 6.9 
Imitation Egyptian cot- 
ton 3.2 4.0 4.8 
Bast Fibres 
Flax, hackled, water- 
retted 7.5 & 3 9.1 
Flax, hackled, dewretted 7.8 8.6 9.5 
Flax, wet-spun aa 7.9 8.6 
‘  dry-spun 6.5 7.3 8.1 
Hemp, Italian, hackled 8.0 S:7 9.4 
Hemp, Russian, hackled 7.2 7.9 8.6 
Jute, raw 6.7 7.9 9.2 
yarn 7.2 8.5 9.8 
Ramie, raw 6.1 6.6 7.2 
eottonized 45 5.1 5.7 
yarn 4.2 4.7 5.3 


> Regain of different textiles 
at different values of 








Material relative humidity 
60°; 700% 100% 
Woo! 
Raw wool 9 6-12.2)11.0-13.0} 39-48 
Washed wool 13.4-15.0,13.9-16.2| 32-38 
Combed wool 12.5-13.6)13.5-14.0| 31-35 
Yarn 11.7-13.5}12.0-14.2! 27-34 
Suh | 
aw silk 7.7 86 | 26 
Degummed silk 10.5 11.9 | 24 
Thrown silk aa 8.7 25 
Rayon e | 
Cuprammonium silk 11.4 44 | 36 
Viseose silk | 1.2 14.1 | 35 
Acetate silk 43 | 5.2 12 
. | 
Cotton 
American, raw... . 7.1-7.5 8.2 | 30 
” bleached . Ce 8), Ra 27 
yarn (cops) 6.8 a 0) 16 
Egyptian cotton, raw 8.2 9.0 | 32 
“ yarn (cops) 7.3 £.0. + | 17 
Raw cotton waste |} 7.5 8.2 30 
Imitation Egyptian cot- | 
ton 5.6 | 6.4 | 31 
Bast Fibres | 
Flax, hackled, water- 
retted } 9.9 | 10.7 23 
Flax, hackled, dewretted| 10.3 11.2 23 
Flax, wet-spun 9.4 10.2 22 
“ dry-spun | 8.9 | 9.7 22 
Hemp, Italian, hackled.} 10.1 10.8 24 
“ “Russian, hackled.| 9.4 10.1 24 
Jute, raw ‘ 10.4 11.6 34 
“yarn . Ser 12.3 34 
Ramie, raw 7.8 | 8.4 31 
“ — eottonized | 6.3 6.9 20 
A yarn 5.8 6.4 18 
' 
: sees ———__— 3 





MOISTURE REGAIN OF FIBRES AT 20° C. 
Relative Humidity 





— 


Material 2 


5% 35% 55% 75% 92% 97% 100% 

Rayon 2.5 8.5 12.5 17.5 28.0 38.0 40+ 
Raw silk 2.0 8.0 11.5 15.5 23.0 32.0 35+ 
Boiled-off silk 18 7.3 10.0 13.5 21.0 29.0 35+ 
Cottom. ..<.. 13 5.5 8.0 11.0 16.5 22.0 26+ 
Wool 1.8 11.0 15.0 18.5 25.0 29.0 32+ 
Rhode Island Textile Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I. O. D. Purington & Co. 
has contract for the two-story, 9,000 sq. 
ft. mill addition which this company is 
building. Additional machinery will be 
purchased as needed. 
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DIAMOND ALKALIES 
Please the Most Critical Buyer 





| —for the reason that the most critical standards of quality 
| are constantly maintained in the manufacture of Dia- 
mond Alkalies from raw materials to finished product. 


ae ES ee eee. 


alkalies try Diamond Brand Alkalies—they always please 
the most critical buyer. 
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If you are particularly exacting in the selection of your 


Diamond Alkalies Include 
58% Soda Ash 76% Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Laundry Soda 
Cleaner and Cleanser 
Special Alkali 
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Cord Weaves Have a Distinct Decorative Value 


When Applied to Fancy Worsteds 


ORD weaves, a few years ago, 

were largely used in making 

designs for both piece-dyed and 

fancy worsteds; and, though 
they have been out of favor for some 
considerable time, there is a distinct 
tendency to employ them again, especi- 
ally for stripe patterns. 

Both warp and filling cords (or 
ribs, as they are otherwise called) 
possess valuable characteristics which 
are of distinct decorative value when 
these weaves are either combined with 
each other to form stripe or check pat- 
terns, or are used in conjunction with 
other weaves of entirely different types 
to form special effects. In the warp 
weaves, the filling is completely hidden 
by the warp on both the face and back 
of the texture, the latter yarn forming 
horizontal the 
cloth from selvage to selvage, each 


cords or ribs across 
cord being separated from its neighbor 
by fine indentations caused by the 
the odd and even warp 
threads when changing from face to 


back. 


crossing of 


In the filling weaves, the warp 


is entirely concealed by the filling, 
which forms cords or ribs running 


vertically, or lengthwise of the cloth 
Small Check Pattern 

Design I is a small check pattern 
tormed by combining simple warp and 
filling cords, section 4 (warp weave) 
producing horizontal cords, and _ sec- 
tion B (filling weave) giving horizon- 
tal cords. In 2/30s worsted counts, a 
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Twice Twice 


Design 1 





cloth in. wide finished) 
would be produced by weaving with 64 
threads and 54 picks per inch in a 
603-1n, 


15-02 


(50 


reed. 

Sy coloring a warp cord one thread 
1 aa a a > . > 
dark shade and one thread light shade 





Pattern A 





Interesting Stripe and Check Patterns 
Made with Both Warp and Filling Cords 


By Alexander Yewdall 


in the warp, and weaving with one hence 
shade only—either dark or light—in 
the filling, the horizontal cords appear 
in these two shades alternately 
larly, by coloring a filling cord all one 
shade in the warp, and weaving one 
pick dark and one pick light, the verti 
cal cords appear in two shades alter 
nately. 
Design 2 


being developed in plain weave 
the name 
Design 3 1s 
suitable 
the 


in sections, the plain weave is always 


a development of this 


Simi- type for a trousering. by 


reversing weave (or part of it) 
formed on the odd picks of the design, 
series oi 
the 


40s counts and 64 threads 


and the even picks form a 


filling cords separated by plain 


is composed of 3-and-3 ribs. With 2 
warp and filling cords, and Pattern 4 

shows its appearance as a piece-dyed 
Patterns B, C, and D 
show the color effects produced by us 
ing the methods of just 


stated, the three arrangements being 


coating; while 


coloring 





as follows: 
Pattern B—Warp, one dark and on 
light; filling, afl light. 


Design 3a 


Design 3 


ind &4 picks inch, 


66-in. reed, a 


pe wovell if 


I4 OZ cloth is obtained 
threads and 
cloth is 


Design 4 is another example of thi 


With 2/3es counts and 52 
70 picks, 


1 1542-02 given 


suitable 


type of structure for a pin 
line trousering stvle with the following 
order of warping 
threads white silk 
2 threads black worsted. 2 30s 
counts 


1 thread white silk 
g threads black worsted 
black 


white silk twist 


2 threads worsted and 





Design 2 


Pattern C—Warp, all dark; 
one dark and one light 

Pattern D—Warp, one dark and one 
light; filling, same as warp. 2/30s 
counts woven with 64 threads and 8o 
picks per inch will give an 18-0z. cloth 

Plain Rib 

There is another type of cord usu 
ally termed the “plain rib,” which at 
present is largely used in the produc 
tion of black or gray pin-line trouse1 


filling, 





Design 4 
10 threads black worsted 


26 threads in warp pattern 


The white silk, and the worsted and 
silk i 


tervals 


ing styles. Design 3a is a simple form twists, are placed in pairs at in 
the 


order to form two distinctive stripes 


of this type, from an examination of on cord sections 1n 


which it will be seen that it 


Warp 
is really 
a backed weave, interchanging in sec 
tions, so that each pick appears both 


The odd white silk thread is placed on 
a filling section so that it does not ap 


on the face and back of the texture. pear on the face, its function being to 
The cord effect is due to the two form a stripe on the back and thus 
series of picks (odd and even) oppos- make the cloth appear more solid 

ing each other, each cord, however Woven in 2/30s counts with 52 





Pattern B Pattern C 


' : 
threads 


and wide u 


44 picks, 65 ins 


the reed, the design produces a 14-02 
cloth. 

Design 5 is a small stripe formed on 
similar lines to Design 3, but twill 





Design 5 


oct 


substitutes the plain weave on the 


picks and thus torms the ground of 
t 
t 


} 


ie design, the distinctive stripe being 


due to the filling cord. A 17-0z. cloth 
is obtained by using 2/40s counts ane 


weaving with 64 threads and 11 


2 DICK 
i 


per inch in a 69-in. reed 
Neat Stripe Effects 
Filling cords are most usetul to 


producing neat stripe effects on warp 





Pattern £ 


faced weave grounds, and Designs 6 
7, and 8 illustrate this type of struc 
ture In (Pattern / 


Design 6 = 


cord over four 
the 
will be noticed that the 


buckskin 


filling floating warp 


combined with 8-end 


buckskin. — It 


threads 1s 


cord is separated from the 





Design 6 


by two plain ends (the first and sixth 
in the design) in order to keep the 
floats of the 
length; also, that the cord is stitched 
the (back) picks so that it 
may appear as prominently as possible 


former uniform = in 


on even 





Pattern D 
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TELL US 


about your processing problems 





In Paterson, N. J.. in the heart of one of this country’s great textile centers, we sometime ago established a Textile 
Research laboratory. Men experienced in textile mill processes and skilled in research methods were placed in 
charge. 

From the day this laboratory opened. these men have devoted their entire time to a study of the various 
methods used in processing wool, silk and Rayon fibres and fabrics. Their aim has been to improve these 
processes, where possible: to solve finishing problems; to gather information which will result in plant economies. 

Much helpful information has already been collected and passed on to the textile industry through the 
medium of technical bulletins which have been offered without cost to any textile manufacturer or processor. 
The application of improvements described in these bulletins has enabled many well-known textile mills to pro- 
duce better results and to effect worth-while operating economies. 

This laboratory and the staff of men who operate it are at vour service. We urge you to use it to the fullest 
extent. If you have problems, tell us about them, and we shall do our best to help you solve them. 

This service is free. in every sense of the word. When you accept it, you are obligated in no way. Take 


advantage of it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Textile Research Laboratory 
80 Ryle Ave. PATERSON, N. J. 


Telephone — Sherwood 8074 
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n the face of the cloth. Owing to 
he difference in “take-up” between 


the cord and the ground weave, their 


espective warp threads require sepa- 
ate beams in weaving. 
Order of warping: 
6 threads black worsted. 
18 threads dark and light blue 
twist. 
Filling: All black worsted. 
Woven in 2/50 counts with 104 
threads and 84 picks, 62 inches wide 
in the reed, the design produces a 
14-0z. cloth. 
Double Filling Cord 


In Design 7 (Pattern F) a double 





4rimes times times 


Design 7 


filling cord is formed which is de- 
veloped in two shades, the ground be- 
ing composed of buckskin and whip- 
cord, the latter emphasized by a fine 
line of black and crimson placed at 
each side. 

Order of warping: 

31 threads dark and light blue twist. 
1 thread black and crimson twist. 
32 threads dark and light blue twist. 
1 thread black and crimsor twist. 
31 threads dark and light blue twist. 

5 threads black. 
5 threads light blue. 
threads 


106 in pattern. 


Filling, one pick black and one pick 
light blue. 

Woven in the same counts and with 
the same number of threads per inch 
as Design 6, but set 60 in. wide in the 


oe, KX 


pee 6 Tees | 


ex 


Ae 90k) 
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Pattern F 


worsted twist. 
4 threads dark-brown worsted. 
1 thread black 
twist worsted. 
1 thread white silk. 
5 threads black 
twist worsted. 


and = light-blue 


and light-blue 


50 threads in pattern. 
Filling, all dark-brown worsted, 
2/ 50s. 

With a 63-in. reed, and 84 threads 
and 104 picks per inch, a 14-0z. cloth 
is obtained. 

In Design g—a filling-backed struc- 
ture, with a 2-and-2 twill face and 
a 3-and-1 filling twill back—a filling 
cord is formed by raising the backing 
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5S times 


Design 9 





filling to the face and floating it over 
four warp threads. An advantage of 
using this type of structure is that, as 
the cord is formed by a direct inter- 
change of the backing yarn to the 
face, no separating 
required, and 


plain ends 
therefore the 


are 
whole 


ke oe ke 
x mma Seb | , 





reed and with 94 picks per inch, a 
15-oz. cloth is obtained. 

Design 8 consists of 
four filling cords spaced closely to- 
gether on a buckskin ground. It will 
be noticed that the cords are separated 
from the ground weave by two 
threads of plain rib at each side instead 
of the usual plain ends. 


(Pattern G) 


This is a 
better arrangement because the ends 
which the plain rib 
warped and beamed with 
the filling ribs. 


form can be 


those for 

Order of warping: 

black and_ light-blue 
twist worsted, 2/50s. 

4 threads dark-brown 
worsted, 2/50s. 

8 threads black and light- 
blue twist worsted. 

4 threads dark-brown 
worsted. 

7 threads black 
twist worsted. 

1 thread white silk, 40/2. 

1 thread black and _light-blue 


2 threads 


twice. 


and _light-blue 


Design 8 


warp can be wound on to one weaving 
beam. 

With 2/40s counts and 64 threads 
and 88 picks per inch woven in a 62- 
in. reed, a 14%4-0z cloth is obtained 
The same counts with 68 threads and 
100 picks woven in a 64-in. reed will 
give a 16-0z. cloth, 


The following warping order divides 
the pattern into three sections by lines 
of dark gray, the most prominent line 
being that formed by the filling cord; 
and one of the sections is brightened 
by two fine lines of a lavender shade. 

Order of warping: 


1 thread dark gray and white 
twist. 
1 thread dark gray. 
1 thread lavender. 
1 thread dark grav. ) 
[wice. 


1 thread twist. \ 
1 thread dark 


1 thread lavender. 


gray. 
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of plain rib, forming one stripe effect, 
and a filling-reversible arranged as a 
whipcord another. The 
with a dark and 
light blue twist, giving a general effect 
of a medium shade; the filling cords 
are developed in a dark shade, and 
these 


forming 


ground is colored 


three lines of 
white silk developed on the whipcord 


section 


are balanced by 


Order of warping 
42 threads worsted twist, 2/50s. 
4 threads 





Design 10 


1 thread dark gray 


1 thread twist. 


3 threads dark 
gray, 
' . 8 
1 thread twist. ) a 
= 
1 thread dark > O6times. | = 


gray. 

1 thread twist. 

5 threads dark gray. 

48 threads in pattern. 
Filling, all dark gray. 

Design 10 (Pattern H) consists of 
a buckskin ground with three filling 
cords, each separated by two threads 


dark-blue }4 
worsted, 2,/50s. » =, 
2 threads twist. V8 
S Himes Twice 
4 threads dark blue. 
44 threads twist. 
4 threads white 
silk, 40/2. l'wice, 


4 threads twist \ 
4 threads white silk. 
2 threads twist. 


124 threads in pattern. 
Filling, all dark-blue worsted, 2/50s, 
Woven in a 64-in. reed, with 84 
threads and 88 picks per inch, a 14- 


oz. cloth is obtained. 


Ultra-Violet Transmission 





Openness 


of Fabric 


Weave More 


Important Than Composition of Yarn 


HE United States Bureau of 

Standards has recently reprinted 
in pamphlet paper entitled 
“Some Measurements of the Trans- 
Ultra-Violet Radiation 
through Various Fabrics,” by W. W. 
Coblentz, physicist; R. Stair, junior 
physicist; and C. W. Schoffstall, asso- 
ciate 


form a 


mission oft 


scientist. The paper originally 
\ugust number of 
the Bureau of Standards Journal of 


Re search ° 


appeared in the 


Herewith we are reprint- 


ing the summarizing paragraphs.— 
Editor. 

In this paper measurements are de- 
scribed of the transmission of ultra- 


violet and visible radiation through 





Pattern G, above; 


Pattern H, below 


fabrics made of various kinds of 
material—cotton, natural silk, rayon, 
linen and wool. 

The source of radiation was a 
quartz mercury are lamp from which 
ultra-violet radiation was obtained by 
filtration through a Corning purple 
glass g86A, and the visible radiation 
was isolated by filtration through a 
vellowish-green glass. 

By examining black and white sam- 
ples of the same material, it was pos- 
sible to eliminate the effect of the 


radiation transmitted through the 
openings between the — individual 
threads and thus determine the 
amount of radiation transmitted di- 


rectly through the yarn. 

Fabrics of 
(twill, 
were examined. 


close-weave and open- 
voile) material 
The results obtained 
on these different weaves are in agree- 


weave satin, 


ment in showing that, comparing 
materials having the same weight, 


there is practically no difference in 
the amount of ultra-violet transmitted 
through bleached samples of cotton, 
linen and rayon. 

The fresh, white, natural silk is al- 
most as transparent as bleached cot- 
ton, while wool is only about half as 
transparent to ultra-violet solar radia- 
tion as bleached cotton. 

To determine the effect of dyes 
would be an interminable undertaking, 
We have tabulated sufficient data to 
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ties, in maturity of experi- 
ence, in degree of respon- 
sibility. 


idan at the loom 
are only at the half- 
way mark. Fullness of beauty 


and utility are realized only Your production needs 


these essential features... 
always identified by the 


through the processes of 
Dyeing, Weighting, Finishing 


and Printing. = National trade mark. 
Such vital operations then should be entrusted The Scope of National Service 
to outstanding craftsmen in these arts. For 
“under development” subtracts from the value Ribbons = Moire ae on 
eee ; ee 

and salability as well as the beauty of fabrics. Weighting Hosiery . _— ; 

| . Finishing skein silk Piece Dyeing 
National qualifies for this important work. It Roller and Knitted Fabrics 
qualifies in skill of personnel, in scientific facili- BlockPrinting “@ Mixed Goods 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa, 


Canadian Branch: 
DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. ., CANADA 
TORONTO SALESROOMS MONTREAL 
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lemonstrate the rapid decrease in 
ransmission of ultra-violet radiation 

y red, orange, yellow, green, and tan 
lored dyes (pink seems to be an ex- 
‘eption), which render these yarns 
ilmost, if not completely, opaque to 
iltra-violet radiation. Even a slight 
vellowing with age decreases the ultra 
violet transmission. 

Our measurements show that, after 
leducting for the openings between 
he threads, the transmission through 
the thread, especially when dyed, is 
only of the order of about 5 to 10 
cent. When one considers that 
the thread usually occupies from 95 
99 per cent of the total space, a 
transmission of only 10 per cent of 
the total incident light is insignificant, 
ind, since it is usually not practicable 
have all fabrics uncolored, it is 
evident that the real gain in trans- 


per 


to 


to 


parency to ultra-violet radiation is 
obtained by using an open-weave 
fabric. On this basis fabrics made of 


silk and the heavy wool yarns com- 
pare favorably with cotton and rayon 
for transmitting the ultra-violet. 
Evidently the question of the composi- 
tion of the material for transmitting 
the ultra-violet is overestimated. 
The foregoing discussion relates 
to the transmission of a single layer 
ot fabric. In passing through two 
(or more) layers, as would be the 
case when more than one garment is 
worn, the transmission of ultra-violet 
radiation (also the visible radiation ) 
s greatly decreased. This is shown 
by actual measurements on a sam- 
ple of cotton broad cloth, as follows: 


1 thickness transmitted 


21.5 per 
cent. 
2 thicknesses transmitted 8.0 per 
cent. 
3 thicknesses transmitted 2.9 per 
cent. 
4 thicknesses transmitted 1.7 per 


cent. 


Whether there is justification tor 
current opinion as to the importance 
f exposing the body to ultra-violet 
(solar) radiation remains to be de- 
termined. For young children, under 


proper medical supervision, it is 
known to be beneficial. But from the 
fact that adults have lived, fully 


‘lothed and in health all these years 
prior to the present discussion of the 
subject, it would appear that it re- 
juires but a small amount of these 
ultra-violet rays to keep the body in 
iealth; and that, until we know more 
ibout the biological effects of exces- 
amounts of ultra-violet rays, it 
vould be wise to be cautious in expos- 
ng our food as well as our bodies to 
iltra-violet radiation. A note of warn- 
ng has already been sounded by Price 
egarding the injury that may result 
rom misuse of the ultra-violet rays 
1 activating foods. 


sive 


Worcester (Mass.) Braiding Co. 
xpects to be in operation in the five- 
story, 143x60 ft. building at Summer and 
Exchange Sts. which it recently pur- 
‘hased in April. The company will oc- 
‘upy the two top floors and rent the 
rest of the building. 
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Accurate Determination of Color 





New 


Recording 


Eliminates Human Judgment 


HE exact duplication of any color 
at any time and at any place has 
been made possible by a new colorim 





eter developed by Professor Arthur 
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Wave Length 
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Fig. 3. Color Analyses of Ripe and Green 
Bananas, Showing Decided Increase in 
the Yellow and Orange of the Ripe 
Banana 


C. Hardy of the department of physics 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and described by him at the 
annual convention of the Optical 
Society of America, at Washington on 
November 1. For instance, should a 
new color be developed by fashion 


Instrument 
from deep red at one end oft the 
spectrum through orange, yellow, 


green, and blue to deep violet at the 
other end—just as 
up 


succession 


rain dre ps break 


white sunlight to 
ol 
Similarly, if 
through a 
broken up into 
wave lengths and 
prominent than 
Colors as we know them are not pure 


form the same 


colors in a_ rainbow 
light 
prism it is 
of different 
with 


colored Is passed 
triangular 
bands 


colors, some 


colors more others 


colors of a single wave length, but are 


mixtures of various wave 


leneths 














Fig. 1. Professor Arthur C. Hardy, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with 
the New Spectrophotometer 


dictators at Paris, a photoradiogram 
of the color analysis can be sent to 
New York, and there duplicated by 
dye experts, even though these men 
will not be able to see an actual sample 
of the original color for some days. 
The new color analyzer, known as 
a recording spectrophotometer, elimi- 
nates human judgment entirely, and 
automatically measures the color and 
wave lengths of any substance rapidly 
and with precision. Not only does it 
measure color accurately, but it makes 
a record by which it is possible to 
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Wave Lengtr 
Violet Blue Green Yellow Orange Red 
Fig. 4. Typical Color Analysis Curves: 


(A) Apple, (B) Cheese, (C) Butter 


match that shade at any time, thus 
eliminating all possibility of fading of 
a standard color. 
The Instrument 

Ordinary white light, or sunlight, 
if passed through a triangular glass 
prism, is broken up into rays of vari- 
ous wave lengths and colors, varying 


The prism, for instance, show 
that a sample of green dye might 
contain a little of every color, a de 
cided proportion of red, and a maxi 
mum of blueish 
vellowish green 


will 


green, green, and 
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com- 
bination of a powerful optical system 
and electrical the 
spectrum of colors and makes a chart 
rhe 

to be analyzed is placed in a 
and illuminated by a 
hlament 


The new spectrophotometer, a 


dev 1ces, analy Zes 


of the analysis. specimen color 
holder 
special ribbon 
incandescent lamp Mag 
the sub 


stance known, is used as the standard 


nesium carbonate, whitest 
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Fig. 5. A Test of the Reproducibility of 


the Instrument. With a specimen of 
green silk, two curves were made which 
are practically superimposed 


strument. Light is alternately re 
flected the specimen and_ the 
magnesium carbonate, and acts upon 
a photoelectric cell in which it sets up 
an alternating current 


from 


This current is fed to a vacuum tube 
amplifier which increases the power 
10,000,000,000 The of 
the specimen is analyzed at each wave 
length of the light spectrum, and the 
record is made automatically by a pen 
The 
a description of the color, 
by means of which the identical shade 
may be reproduced as often as desired. 

The light the incandescent 
lamp falls perpendicularly on both the 
specimen and the magnesium carbon 
ate standard and, after reflection from 
the specimen and standard, enters the 
slit of an 
system 


times color 


moving over a revolving drum. 
result is 


trom 


ordinary spectrograph 


In Less Than One Minute 
Immediately in front of the slit is 





Fig. 2. 


Close-Up View of Part of the Laboratory Apparatus, Showing the Color 
Specimen, Magnesium Carbonate Standard, Light Source, and Analyzing Disk 





HIS is a short explanation of an 
interesting situation. One that en- 
ables the striking of a proper balance, 


as to Liquid Chlorine. 


E B G firmly feels that supplying a qual- 
ity product is merely the first step in 
properly serving users of this product. 
Other factors therefore are naturally 
introduced. And every transaction is 
conducted along lines that lead to good 
will. We are frankly customer-minded. 
To an unusual extent—therefore this 
intangible something over and above a 
good product and good service consti- 
tutes an extra advantage for users of 


E B G Liquid Chlorine. 


Piauid Chlor; 


Afjiliated with Niagara Alkali Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS._NY 
ain office 9 East 412 Street New York 
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ROSANTHRENES 


and 
DIAZO FAST 


COMPLETE line of dyestuffs 
md for Cotion, where brilliancy 
and WASH FASTNESS are the main 


requirements. 


Many of this series are used in 


CROSS-DYE_ work. 


Most of the colors dye well on Silk 
and Half Silk. 


Practically all discharge white. 
ROSANTHRENE FAST REDS are 
also FAST TO LIGHT. 


Write us for further particulars and 
permit us to dye samples on your 
own material. 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO #2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


BRANCHES 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - GREENSBORO.NC.’ 
PHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 


Ciba Co,Ltd. Montreal, Canada. 
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a rotating glass disk having alternate 
silvered and transparent segments. 
[he disk is so located that light from 
the standard enters the 
ransparent segment is 


slit when a 
in the beam, 
ind light from the specimen when a 


silvered segment is in the beam. The 
spectrograph system disperses the 
ight and a second slit selects the 


proper wave-length band. Light pass- 
ing through the second slit falls on a 
photoelectric which _ receives 
nonochromatic, or single wave-length, 
ight of pulsating intensity when the 
standard and specimen reflect different 
imounts of light the 


cell 


in spectral 
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region. This pulsating light intensity 
is changed to a pulsating current by 
the photoelectric cell, is amplified, and 
is then employed to run a small motor. 

This motor actuates a shutter in 
the beam between the light source and 
the standard, and automatically finds 
a position where the pulsations of the 
light cease. This position is inde- 
pendent of the characteristics of the 
photoelectric cell. A pen is attached 
to the mechanism controlling the 
shutter to record the reflecting power 
of the specimen on the rotating drum. 
A second motor rotates the drum and 
at the same time drives the slit across 
the spectrum, thus giving a complete 


color analysis in a time which has re- 
cently been reduced to less than a 
minute. In other 
analysis now takes no longer than is 
required for the measurement of some 
of the simplest of physical properties. 


words, a_ color 


Commercial development is being 
carried on by the General Electric Co., 
to whom the patent rights have been 
assigned by Professor Hardy. 


Fields of Application 
The importance of the new color 
analyzer lies in its value to industry, 
in nearly every branch of which con- 
trol of the color of its products is 


necessary. Accurate measurement of 
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colors is of first concern to manufac- 
turers of fabrics, particularly in the 


delicate shades which often deceive 


the eve. Color control is also of basic 
importance in the making of inks, 
paints, dyes, and paper. In_ fact, 


there is scarcely an industry without 
a color problem. 
fields of 


spectro- 


One of the most important 
usefulness for the recording 
photometer is expected to be in the 
cataloging of the curves of different 
dyes, so that new colors with pre- 
determined characteristics can be ob- 
mix- 
ture of standard dyes already at hand. 


tained at any time by the proper 


Loom Fixers, Like Traffic Officers, Ought to Have 


Patience, Good Nature, and Brains 


Herewith We Publish a True Weave-Room 
Story with One or More Good Lessons in It 
By Albert Ainley 


HE more fixer 
is, the more his weavers expect 
[ him. If at all 


from 
capable 


skilled a loom 
he is 
and 
they will use him to the limit. 
loom fixers are cranky. 
one that does not fit in with a sour 
and peevish nature. Loom fixers, like 
traffic officers, have to have patience, 
good nature and brains. 

A cranky loom-fixer’s weavers will 
let him severely alone as much as 
possible, except when their looms are 
broken; but a good  loom-fixer’s 
weavers will depend on him for every- 
thing. If the filling breaks too often 
because it is made of shoddy and is as 


accommodating 
Some 
The job is 


soft as muck, the weaver will look at 


the broken end with one eye a couple 
of times and then go after the loom 
fixer to tell him it is “cutting.” Of 
course the weaver ought to know bet- 
ter, but it is no use telling him so. He 
knows the fixer will come along and 
do something about it. Thus, though 
what he does may not be substantial, 
it has a psychological effect, and the 
weaver feels better about it. Psychol- 
ogy and imagination both enter into 
this business. It does not matter how 
scientifically correct a thing may be: 
if a weaver imagines it is wrong, he 
is more or 
changed. 


less dissatisfied until it is 


Che writer recalls a woman weaver 
whose loom once ran about four picks 

minute slower than the rest of the 
looms. This was less than 4% slower 
han the others. No argument in the 
vorld would convince her that she did 
not lose fully © of production 
thereby; as a matter of fact, it is 
loubtful if she lost any production 

all on that account. On poor work 
weaver can often get more and better 
roduction at 108 picks per minute 
than he can at 112. 

Poor Combination 

Poor weavers on poor work make a 
oor combination. It is then that a 
oom-fixer’s life is one of misery. His 
ervices being altogether free, the 
eavers go after him for every little 
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A N old worn-out loom that had been run on light work requir- 

ing but a few harnesses and that had consequently been 
robbed of many parts, was suddenly required to take a 30-harness 
warp. The fixer plunged into the difficult task of rigging it up. 


At last it was ready, and he pulled the shipper handle. 
“He’s stuck,” somebody said. 
He stripped the head-motion and carefully put 
it together again, but the result was no better. 
A good cigar 


bang! the loom stopped. 
Was he stuck? 


turned the trick? 


Crash, 


What finally 


and some clear thinking. 





thing, if he is any good. If loom fixers 
could charge for their services like 
medical doctors, some would get rich 
quick while others would soon have to 
get some other kind of a job. 

A weaver’s imagination sometimes 
leads him to believe that the same 
work is running better in some other 
weaver’s loom, and therefore ought to 
run better in his loom; and if per- 
chance, after the fixer has worked his 
head off, he manages to produce some 
apparently beneficial results, the rest 
of the weavers soon know it and go 
for him like a pack of hounds. 

Concerning a clever and accommo- 
dating fixer, the 
much “His services 
and he is a wonder 


loom weavers as 


as say, are free 
- make use of him.” 
But concerning a cranky loom fixer, 
or one who does not have the weaver’s 
confidence, the attitude is, “Oh what's 
the use, he'll fool around a whole day 
and I won't be able to get my cut off.” 
A Grueling Experience 

The best of loom fixers can some- 
times learn something from a second 
rater. At such times a great amount 
of time can often be saved by calling 
others into consultation. 

The writer had a most grueling ex- 
perience of this kind some years ago 
in the Washington Mills of the 
American Woolen Co. He had an 
old worn-out loom that had been run 
on a small number of harnesses and 
on light work for so many years that 
it was unfit for anything else without 
an extensive overhauling and fixing 
up. All of its spare rigging, harness 


jacks, wires, vibrators, etc., 
had been robbed from it, and it was 
in bad shape all around. Owing to 
some defect in the head-motion—yjust 
what, he could not seem to determine 
—the tips of the vibrators did not pro- 
trude through the comb as far as they 
usually do, should. For heavy 
work, or work requiring a large num- 
ber of harnesses, he had grave doubts 
about that particular head-motion be- 
ing able to handle the task. The loom 
had a capacity of 30 harnesses. 


straps, 


or 


There came a time when he needed 
a new warp for that particular loom; 
and, in looking over the long line of 
warps marked for various looms from 
which the warps were coming out, he 
found to his consternation a 30- 
harness warp marked for that ma- 
chine. One rarely finds now-a-days 
a pattern that calls for the use of the 
full capacity of a 30-harness loom; 
but, when one does, he knows that he 
has a job on his hands—at least in 
rigging up the loom. 

A loom fixer should have some help 
when he suddenly gets a job of this 
kind on his hands: otherwise he is 
liable to have to break off every few 
minutes to fix up some other weaver’s 
loom and keep the rest of his looms 
going. Perhaps he has other warps 
coming out at that time. But in this 
case no help was offered to him, so 
he tackled the job with his usual 
vigor. There was no way out of it. 
He started in at the beginning by 
overhauling the loom thoroughly, re- 
placing worn-out parts, and replacing 


that had been 
robbed from it for use in other looms. 
One has 


jacks, vibrators, ete., 


got to have some weave- 
room experience to realize the weight 
of a job of this kind on a loom fixer 
who has to take care of 21 other looms: 
while he is doing it. It is true that 
loom fixers help one another to put 
in their warps; but, when it comes to 
rigging up their looms and overhaul- 
ing them, a good loom fixer does not 
want any interference. He is particu- 
lar to have the temples set with exact 
precision, the ratchet take-up set with 
a sure clearance, the heddles divided! 
correctly at the division hooks, the 
harness straps of even tension, and the 
shed set just so in its altitude on the 
shuttle race. The only way he can 
be sure that these things are just the 
way he wants them is to do this par- 
ticular work himself, so that what help 
he does get does not eliminate him 
altogether. 
All Ready to Start 


However, 


\ 
a * 


in due time the loom un- 
discussion was built up to the 
point where it was decided to make a 
stand and try it out. The warp was 
put in, hitched up, and a few picks 
were taken by hand so as to take up 
all the slack threads and get a good 
clear shed. Finally, with great trepi- 
dation, the shipper handle was pulled’ 
on. Flup, bang, crash, gr-r-r-r, went 
the head-motion, and the loom stuck. 

Well! We all flabbergasted. 
We had done all we could think of to 
make it right, and it would not go two 
picks. What to do next was a problem 
to the loom fixer. Some of the other 
loom fixers were snickering behind his 
hack and saying, “Now Ainley is 
stuck, he’ll have to ask us to help him 
out,” etc. 

But “Ainley” wasn’t quite stuck yet. 
He was, however, in a state of mind’ 
in which he would sooner have throwrm 
up his job than have asked anyone to» 
help him out or admit defeat. Fur- 
thermore, he was highly doubtful if 
there was anyone in the bunch who 
could have made that: old ‘loom: weave 


der 


were 
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“SYhe Halmark. of Quality” 


The Fabric Proclaims Itself 
through (olor, Drape and Finish 


F INE FABRIC producers, aspir- 
ing to supremacy in their 
lines of manufacture, spare no 
effort in an assembly of the 
finest constructive elements — 


---«and still, the true buying 
impulse is awakened in the final 
operations of Color expression 
—the elegance of Drape and 
the exquisite Finish. 


The consistent pursuit of a pro- 
gram of productive superiority 
finds an unfailing climax in the 
Dyeing, Weighting and Finish- 
ing services and the exclusive 
processes originated by The 
United Piece Dye Works. 


DYLRS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING oa SKEIN DYEING 


LODI - ~- NEW JERSEY 
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that particularly heavy 30-harness 
warp—yes, or even the whole bunch 
combined, except at the expense of an 
immense amount of time lost in ex- 
perimenting with foolish ideas. 
Loom Doctors Must Cure 

When a medical doctor has a case 
f illness he cannot cure, he can let 
the patient die and get another 
patient; but, when a loom doctor has 
a case of loom illness which he can- 
uot cure, he cannot pass the loom up 
and get another. He has got to stay 
with it until he can fix it, or some- 
one else will, and his prestige as a 
loom fixer will be gone. 

In this particular case the loom fixer 
was young and had an imaginary idea 
that it was some kind of a crime, or 
at all events, a disgrace, for him, a 
loom fixer, to be stuck; so he started 
in to solve his problem alone. Figur- 
ing out that there was some little thing 
somewhere, probably too small to be 
seen without a microscope, that was 
causing all the trouble, he went to 
work and stripped the head-motion 
again, going over every item minutely 
as he put it together again. 

Every one of the 30 vibrators he 
went over carefully, fixing up the 
points, testing each one carefully on 
the vibrator gauge for shape, etc., and 
being particularly careful to see that 
every one of them worked freely when 
they were all in place and connected 
up with the jack. And thus in due 
time he had everything ship-shape and 
ready to start up once more. 

Anxious Moments 

He tried the loom one pick, and it 
went. He tried it another pick, and it 
went. He tried it a few more picks, 
one at a time, and the head-motion 
stood the strain. So he said, “Let her 
rip,” and pulled on the shipper handle, 
throwing up his elbows to protect his 
face from a flying shuttle in case it 
should happen to take that kind of a 
freak course. The loom took about 
three picks and then gr-r-r-r-r, crash, 
crunch, went the head-motion, and 
stuck again. “Well, I'll be hanged. 
Gee! weaving isn’t such a bad job 
after all. Gosh, I wish I was a 
weaver. Weavers do not have any 
of these troubles. Heck. I wonder if 
| could get a weaving job here.” And 
then the 12 o’clock whistle blew for 
the noon-hour lay-off. This was a 
godsend for the fixer for he certainly 
was stuck; at least for the present. 


Value of a Good Cigar 

After dinner he made himself com- 
fortable and lit up a good cigar. It 
is wonderful what virtue there is in 
i good cigar. It seems to clear the 
brain when it has become all muddled 
up. That is the way this particular 
cigar acted with the writer. He began 
to see things clearly and differently; 
ind ideas began to shape in his mind. 
One of these ideas was that the arbor 
which acts as a bearing or support for 
the heel of the vibrator lever might 
possibly be sprung and presenting the 
concave side toward the head-motion. 
Thus it would become suddenly more 
so under the excessive strain of the 
action of the head-motion cylinders 
on those 30 vibrators: more than half 
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of which were in operation after 
every pick of the loom. As a matter 
of fact, this is actually what was the 
matter. It 


was the whole cause of 
the trouble, though it could not very 
well have been detected with the 


naked eve. 

When the starting-up whistle blew 
at one o'clock, the fixer was at his 
job and all ready for the fray. What 
he did was to loosen up the nut on 
the end of the arbor and, with a small 
pipe wrench, turn the arbor shaft just 
half-way around and tighten it up in 
that position to hold it firm. In this 
way the convex side turned 
toward the head-motion. Thus, every 
time there came any excessive strain 
on it, instead of forcing it more out 
of line it served to straighten it out 
more or less. This turned an other- 
wise slight defect into an advantage. 

This done the fixer started up the 


was 


loom, and it ran like a clock. It not 
only wove all of that warp, which 
was a four-cut warp, without a single 
harness skip, but it got a second warp 
of the same kind which it also wove 
out without any trouble. 

In all the more than three years 
that the writer was fixing looms in 
the Washington Mill at Lawrence, 
Mass., those two were the only 30- 
harness warps they ever had there to 
his knowledge. 


Since the time of 


inci- 
dent, the writer has been an overseer 
of weaving for something more than 
a dozen years, and always makes it a 
point, whenever he finds a loom fixer 
suddenly overwhelmed with work, as 
he was at that time, to find some way 
of giving him some help until he gets 
straightened out. A man cannot think 
clearly and solve problems with an 
overcrowded brain. 


the above 


Faulty Selvages in Finishing 





Weaving Department Often Fails 
to Allow for Later Treatment* 
By W. H. Guthrie 


HE cotton goods finisher naturally 

asks that the gray cloth sent to 
him should be carefully made, and 
that every possible attention should be 
given to avoiding the production of 
faults which will cause damage to the 
cloth in the later processes. Un 
doubtedly many faults are made in 
cloth without any idea as to what they 
might mean later. Perhaps the com 
monest of these are faulty selvages 

Examination of very many cloths 
shows that the bulk of the trouble is 
caused not by using a common low- 
grade yarn in the selvage and too 
little of it, but exactly the opposite. 
Most of the trouble is caused by using 
hard-twisted two-ply yarn, usually of 
too coarse a count, and cramming the 
ends too close together in the reed 
when drawing in the warp 

Corded Edges 

One of the common types is a cloth 
with corded edges, caused by several 
threads being drawn-in together and 
lifted as one. In light-weight goods, 
such as nainsooks, mulls, etc., which 
are mostly finished with a high polish, 
a corded edge results in the filling be 
ing cut with the pressure put upon 
the cloth in calendering, a 
which is essential to the finish re- 
quired. The greater evil attendant 
upon this trouble is that at the stage 
where the cutting takes place, the 
cloth usually contains a considerable 
amount of moisture and adhesive fill- 
ing, which prevents the 
threads actually breaking away from 
the body of the cloth, and therefore 
the damage is perhaps not actually de- 
tected until the goods arrive in India, 
or elsewhere 
unscrupulous 
of bringing enormous 
claim, which in reality is caused by 
what many makers would consider as 
only a trivial departure from the best 


process 


loosened 


abroad. This gives an 
dealer every opportunity 


forward an 


* Paper presented before the Blackburn 
(England) Managers’ Association and Textile 
Society 


weaving practice. Recently a case was 
discovered where as many as 15 ends 
had been drawn-in together as one 
\nother type of corded selvage oc 
curs in sateens, warp satins, jean 
nettes, etc., when what is known as a 
boat-side is put on to the cloth The 
catch end, or ends, used at the outside 
edge give a very faulty construction, 
and, as often two or more thick two 
ply threads are drawn as one, these 
which is often 
cut off, more especially as these only 
interweave like the ground of the 
cloth. Similarly corded edges occur 


in the case of plain sides. 


give a corded edge, 


Tight Selvages 
light 
ous 


selvages also occur in vari 
forms. In casement cloths, flan- 
nelettes, etc., where a low-reed cloth 
made with medium counts of warp 
a coarse filling is used, such as 
48 by 64 per inch, 32s warp and 16s 
filling, 


and 


the selvages are often made ot 
2/40s Egyptian, and the ends drawn 
two in a dent as in the body of the 
cloth. These ends, being coarser, lie 
closer together than those in the rest 
of the piece, with the result that there 
is not sufficient room for the filling 
between them, and the milling up, 
which usually is divided between the 
warp and filling, is forced to be taken 
up by the warp, thus producing a 
tighter-woven  selvage, shorter in 
length than the body of the cloth. 
his is further faulty, since the two- 
ply yarn has not the stretch or elas- 
ticity of the soft-spun warp yarn. It 
is needless to that when these 
goods are under tension in merceriz- 


say 


ing and similar processes, the selvages 


often break, due not to the use of 
poor quality yarns, but to the fact 
that the ends are packed too close 


together. 

In goods like sateens, etc., where 
plain edges are put on to a cloth of a 
different weave, this fault is magni- 
fied, since the contraction in weaving 


plain cloth is greater than in 
In jeans, Florentines, 
drills, and similar weaves, curling 


the edges is 


the 
sateen. satin 
This can be 
avoided by using a plain or matting 
selvage, denting these 
enough to allow sufficient 
the filling between. 


common. 
ends open 


room To 


Split Goods 

Another source of trouble is with 
split goods, especially in cloths made 
with fine yarns. Recently a case oc 
curred where the split (or crossing ) 
ends had cut the filling. The maker 
of the cloth said this was the finisher’s 
fault, but an examination of the grav 
goods showed the filling to be cut be 
fore they left the mill. On testing 
the cloth, it was found to be a warp 
satin 160 by 84 per inch, 60s twist 
and 100s filling. The selvages were 
plain weave, and the crossing ends 
were 4/60os. As these ends, when 
crossing took place, lay one above the 
other, the thickness at this point was 
equal to two ends of 15s against that 
of one end of 60s in the body of the 
cloth. 

An examination at the loom showed 
that the cutting took place when the 
cloth was rolled on the cloth roller, 
by the pressure and the 
sand roller, and also the fact that the 
cloth thicket 
tighter at this point 
the filling 


between it 
being wound 
Further, in splits 
be cut, not by the 
crossing ends being of coarse counts 
and the filling being cut by pressure, 


Was 


may 


but due to the crossing ends being 
woven tight, the pulling 
action due to this causes them to cut 
the fine filling lying 
like a pair of scissors. 


Loo when 


between them 

light selvages are very prevalent in 
the popular limbric cloth. This is a 
fabric in the plain weave, low in reed, 
high in the pick, made with fine warp 
and coarse filling. A sample 
shown which was 72 by 108, 72s warp, 
30s filling and made by one of the best 
makers in the trade 


Was 


Where goods are made with rayon 
filling, careful attention to the selvage 
is very important, since, if coarse two 
ply yarns are used and packed too 
close together, trouble is certain, even 
it the filling is not cut in the loom. It 
is advisable not to dent with 
three ends in a dent with a plain 
weave, as the crossing between these 
three ends is apt to cut the rayon fill 
ing between them. 


also 


Sewing 

Almost all gray cloth, whatever the 
final finish put to it, is. first 
bleached. On receipt of the cloth at 
a bleachworks, the first thing done is 
to sew the pieces together so as to 
give a continuous length. As _ the 
cloth has to run at a high speed 
through the various processes, it is es- 
sential that the pieces be firmly sewn, 
and it is here that the first manufac- 
turing fault is found. It is well known 
that often occur in 
weaving, which necessitate sewing the 
piece across. This usually is done in 
a manner which does not stand the 
strain afterwards put upon it, with 
the result of faulty work, and much 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Partial view of Reliance 


Mercerizing Range Drives Drives such 
is these provide a wide range of operating speeds to suit a variety 


A Help 
in the struggle for profits 


Finishing plants are finding Reliance Range Drives a help in 
widening their margin of profit. 
considering these advantages: 
Less labor 


Elimination of in-between operations 


1 conditions 


The reason can be found by 


Faster production 


Lower maintenance cost 


a bh Who — 


Less space for equipment 
6. Reduced loss from narrows. 


Reliance Engineers are prepared to assist in developing plans 


We shall be glad to 
have them work with you and we mean it when we say “‘with- 
out obligation.” 


for range drives to suit your processes. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1060 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


Branches New York 


See Also—— 
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the 


effective cooperation of his 
subordinates 
associates and 
superiors... 


Success in executive 
conduct is increas- 


tensive and penetra- 
ting thinking. 
few fields of effort 
have so definitely re- 
sisted a rational ap- 
proach. There has 
seemed little that is 
tangible or concrete 
in the art of execu- 
tive leadership and 
vague terms such as 
“personal magnet- 
ism” or “radiating 
personality” have 
thrown a spell of en- 
chantment over the 
processes of human 
control. 


vee THE TECHNIQUE OF 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Gels bE 





To those who are 
searching for a con- 
structive and defi- 
nite analysis of ex- 
ecutive conduct, this 
book will serve as a 
manual or guide to 
executive _ straight- 
thinking. It does 
not aim to draw 
arbitrary cohclu- 
sions or to _ deter- 
mine inflexible 
standards. Rather it 
suggests and stimu- 
lates new avenues of 
reflection, and aids 
in the building of an 
executive method, 
best suited to the in- 
dividual capacities 
and requirements of 
each personality. 


This book offers a concrete analysis of the problems that confront the execu- 
tive in his relations with his subordinates, associates and superiors. It points 
out the rational and truly effective methods of approaching these problerns 
and suggests the elements of fundamental importance in the final solutions. 


The Technique of 
Executive Control 


By ERWIN HASKELL SCHELL 
Assistant Professor of Business Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
130 pages, 6 x 9, $1.75 


I N relation with subordinates, the executive finds in this book basic dis- 
cussions of executive tools for stimulating, stabilizing, restraining, advancing, 


reproving, dismissing, and guiding employees. 


covered—every page has ideas of us- 
able value. 

In relation with associates and superiors, 
the executive is given the most practical 
kind of counsel for the handling of 
specific types of difficult situations. 
Disagreement with orders—delays in 
needed decisions—delays in required 
action—opposition to his own methods 
—responsibility for errors—and count- 
less other items—are all matters which 
can create additional confidence and co- 
operation or antagonism and disruption 
according to the manner in which they 
are handled. This section alone is worth 
the price of the entire book. 


SECTION HEADINGS 


1.—Introductory. Il.—Executive Tools. 
1iL.—Evxecutive Control. IV .—Executive 
Stimulation. V.—Executive Duties. VI-VII. 
—Difficulties with Subordinates. VItIL— 
Difficulties with Superiors and Associates. 


books NOW 


Use this coupon 
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ntinental United States and Canada.) 


Every element is suggestively 


The “how” and “why” 
of getting Work done 


Here is a book that goes into every 
side of the foreman’s job—shows 
what the management expects of 
him—what his men expect of him— 
and just how he can safely and 
successfully take care of both. 


Practical 
Foremanship 


By Glenn Lion Gardiner 
Employment Manager, Wisconsin 
Division, Chevrolet Motor Company 
University of Wisconsin Extension 

Series 
155 pages, 5 x 7%, $1.75 
The Book Explains 


—how to handle men; 

—how to secure good-will; 

—how to promote working spirit; 

—how to hire men; 

—how to keep up quantity and 
quality production; 

—how to plan ahead; 

—how to break in new men; 

—how to handle wage problems; 

—how to place men properly; 

—and many other points of good, 

sound foremanship. 
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Cotton-Cleaning Grid 


Claimed to Remove Fine Trash, 
Very Short Lint, and Leaf 

A new grid for the beater section 

of cotton picking machinery, known 

as the “Combination Allspeed Grid,” 

has been placed on the market by 






BROWN-STONGE 
ALLSPEED 2 


7 COMBINATION GRID / Q y 
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New Grid for the Beater Sections of 
Cotton Picking Machinery 


the Brown-St.Onge Co., 

R. 4; The accompanying diagram 
affords a view looking down upon the 
grid surface. At the upper left are 
shown the feed rollers. Next in order 
ire seven grid bars. Following these 
is the new lower grid, composed of 
two plates of metal having a saw- 
tooth surface and rows of perfora- 
tions along the teeth. Baffle plates 
hang down at each end of this sec- 
tion to separate the cleaning members 
and so prevent motes from being 
sucked back into the work. The grid 
is claimed to be so air-balanced at its 
extreme lowest point that any beater 
speed can be used without affecting 
the evenness of the lap. 

The new lower grid is claimed to 
afford a gain of one-third in the 
<leaning capacity of the picker, re- 
gardless of its speed. It is said to 
remove an unusual amount of fine 
trash, very short lint, and leaf. Mr. 
St. Onge, the recipient of the patent, 
has specialized in the manufacture of 
grid bars since 1904, in which year 
he produced his first guard to prevent 
split laps. He brought out his first 
adjustable grid bar in 1906. 


Providence, 


Small Handsaw 


Well-Protected, Rugged, and Wide- 
ly Adaptable 

electric handsaw with a 
capacity of 2 inches and 
equipped with a safety guard, which 
has been placed on the market by the 
Wappat Gear Works, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is shown in the accompanying 


A small 
cutting 


is the latest addition 
line of portable elec- 
It requires only one hand 
to operate, and is claimed to handle 
easily in any position. 
The most noteworthy 


illustration. It 
to the “Alta” 
tric tools. 


features are 
the safety guard, dominant ruggedness 
of design, and aduptability to a great 
variety of work. The lower guard, an 
exclusive patented feature, which com- 
pletely encloses the saw blade, opens 
gradually by telescoping mto the upper 
guard as the saw is pushed into the 
material, and immediately snaps shut 
as the cut is finished, thus affording 
protection to operator and saw blade. 

It is built in three models: 
plain square cutting, 


one {c Tr 
for bevel 


cutting, and one with adjustable dado 


one 


cutter for grooving. On all three 
models, the shoe is adjustable verti- 


cally, making it possible to set the saw 


to cut any required depth. The saw 
cuts all kinds of wood, soft metals. 
bakelite, fiber, and various similar 


saw table, 
high, can be 
furnished, to which the saw can be at 
tached, thereby adding to the utility of 
this handsaw. 

The Wappat Gear Works, Inc., has 
withdrawn from the gear business and 
is now devoting its entire plant and 
the manufacture 
marketing of these tools. 


materials. 
size 16 x 


A handy steel 
56 x. YI. m. 


resources to and 


Canvas Check Strap 


New Glue Claimed to Afford Flex- 
ibility of Leather 

A canvas check strap in which a 
new type of glue is used has recently 
been placed on the market by the E. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., Danielson, 
Conn. The glue is claimed to make the 
strap as flexible as leather. The canvas 


‘NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Sample Extractor 


Affords Quick Drying for Labora- 


tory, Dyehouse, Etc. 


\ new laboratory and sample ex- 
tractor has been brought out by 
Haring & Stephens Co., McBride 
Ave. at W. 35th St., Paterson, N. J. 





Laboratory and Sample Extractor 


it atfords practical drying of samples 
in skein and dyeing, in the 
hosiery and knit-goods trade, in con- 
ditioning Cte. It is 
known as the “Hercules Junior.” 


piece 
laboratories, 


lhe extractor comprises a one-piece 
base casting from which is suspended 
an inner casing of the 
type. 


self-balancing 
It can, therefore, be used on a 
laboratory table or desk without caus 
ing bottles and beakers to dance and 
jingle. The photo- 
graph was taken in a corner of the 
laboratory of the Gaede Silk Dyeing 


accompanying 





Roller Cushion Check Strap 


is said not to stretch and always to 
give a positive check. The strap is 
known as the Jacobs Roller Cushion 
Check Strap. It affords a new use for 
cotton, 


Charles Lachman Co., Inc., Mana- 


yunk, Pa., is operating in the leased 
building at Manayunk to which it re- 
cently moved, with 2 garnetts, 2 felt 


looms and 8 sewing machines. 


& Finishing Co., Paterson, N. J. The 
manner of loading and unloading is 
shown. 

A user of the new extractor re- 
marks, “Under the old system in skein 
work, we would twist the sample skein 
and depend largely on the ability of 


the man doing the twisting for the 
results obtained. It formerly re- 
quired two men working I5 min. to 
extract a sample skein. If we had 


20 skeins during the day, it meant 
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ten hours of labor; whereas this little 
sample machine starts by 
ot a button and, in 
minutes, 


the push 
than two 
can be stopped—and the 
sample is much drier than with the 
old method.” 

Any lamp socket is suitable for the 
operation of these extractors. They 
not foundation or 
bracing other than is necessary 
the support of the 
machine. 


less 


do require any 
for 
weight of the 


Motor-Driven Signal 
Successfully Competes with Loud 
Manufacturing Noise 

\ motor-driven signal ot high 
carrying and penetrating power has 
been brought out by the 
Electric Mfg. Co., 120 Sangamon St., 
Chicago, Il. 
blast is easily distinguished and com 
mands attention in the 
It is particularly de 


Benjamin 
The resonant, one-tone 


immediate 
noisiest industry 
sirable for use in the noisy 
mills 
signal 
with 
manufacturing noises. 


depa rt 


ments of textile and machine 


shops, where a must compete 


for attention loud 


excessively 
Phis signal is equally well adapted 
for either outdoor or indoor installa 


tion. Outdoors it will carry a distance 





Motor-Driven 


Signal of High 
Power 


Carrying 


of a quarter of a mile under favorable 
conditions. Indoors, in actual test in 
an extremely noisy machine shop, this 
signal was distinctly heard over an 
area of 10,000 sq. ft. Both single- and 
double- horn projector types are avail- 
able. The No. 8180, double-projector 
type, which is illustrated herewith, 1s 
useful in furnishing an effective and 
economical means of projecting sound 
from a central point up and down a 
long narrow structure, passageway, or 
platform. 

Among the advantages, one that is 
of importance is the employment of 
rubber gaskets, insuring absolute 
weatherproof qualities; and another is 
the minimum amount of care and ad- 
justment that is required. ‘The 
powerful, heavy-duty motor rarely 
needs adjusting oftener than once a 
year, and the self-feeding oil-wick 
cups require refilling but once in the 
same period. In addition to the above, 
the motor-driven signal is particularly 
efficient on  code-calling systems 
whether controlled by a push button 


(Continued on page 67) 
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TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All Sul- 


phonated and Soluble Oils, Softeners, 
Dyeing and Finishing Oils. All Animal 
re and Vegetable Oils, Greases and Compounds. 


no more 


a Cee ©E# Let our Chemists advise you 40 
TRL 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRISON, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N.C BOSTON. MASS 


HABERLAND “// 
MFG. CO. 


ALLWO OD~— 
PASSAIC 
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PURITY PRODUCTS 


Laurezol ~ 


a help in cotton 
scouring 


a 
/ — ~~ f 

/ Me s | 

5 - } 

. 4 \ 

~ . S44 1 f 

- - ‘ 


| mighty important that the scouring of your 
cotton warps and piece goods be up to snuff 
. Poor scouring is bound to show up its finger- 
prints in the bleaching or dyeing. . 


And that’s where Laurezol strides forward. It’s 
producing efficient, top-notch results day after 
day . . . for this modern scouring assistant is 
made scientifically. 


LL 
+ 
a @ 


In the dye bath, too, Laurezol scores. It insures 
a deep-rooted penetration . . . more even, solid 
colors. May we send you a sample? Write. 


Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MEG. CO- 4 


Incorporated 


Y 
Wy CHARLOTTE N.C. 







Vij, ‘BOSTON MASS. 
Mis, 3 BAY STATE RD 
WM Mj, +PRONE B.B. 4500 
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WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Streaky Warp in Dyed Silk 
Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

We are sending you a small sample 
if silk fabric and would like to have 
your opinion as to the cause of the stripes 
which run the length of the warp. We 
do not believe that the dyeing is entirely 
to blame for this, although our weaving 
expert is of the opinion that streaked 
lyeing has a great deal to do with the 
appearance of the piece. We would ap- 
preciate your opinion as to whether this 
streaky effect comes from the stock, the 
dyeing, or the adjustment of the looms. 
You may do anything you please with 
this sample as we do not need it back. 


(6646) 
The sample submitted is a yarn dyed 
heavy construction, similar to the 


fabrics used for automobile curtains, 
which of course must be used against 
the light and therefore should be as 
even as possible. The warp appears 
very streaky, and we are inclined to 
believe that this defect is not from the 
dyeing, weaving, or warping, but is 
almost entirely from uneven 
stock, for the following reasons: 
First: Warp ends from the heavy 
and light streaks were carefully 
removed and on three tests the dark 
streaks showed by scale weight that 
they are heavier than the light sections. 
Second: A very careful examina- 
tion of the streaks through the light 
shows quite a few of them starting 
in the middle of the piece and continu- 
ing, while others stop. If this defect 
was due to streaked dyeing or imper- 
fect warping, they would run continu- 
ously through the sample without 
stopping. 
Third: When stock is uneven, the 
thread will usually not run light or 
heavy for more than a few hundred 
yards, which explains the reasons why 
some of the streaks stop or blend away 
into an even appearance. If this 
defect were due to any other cause, 
such as poor dyeing or bad warping, 
there would be an even repeat of these 
streaks throughout the piece, and they 
would appear in every section mark 
throughout the warp. On the sample 
submitted, which is about one yard 
long, we can see no even repeat of 
this defect. We are therefore inclined 
to believe that it is uneven raw stock, 
which is more or less _ prevalent 
throughout the industry today, that is 
causing the streaks complained of. 
es 


Grease on Carrier 
lechnical Editor: 
Please advise what causes the sticki- 
ess on the enclosed part of a full- 
ishioned machine. Our knitter has con- 
lerable trouble with same. (6644) 


The grease on the carrier submitted 
‘in be caused by an oily or soapy 
‘ther which has not emulsified prop- 
rly and the residue is deposited on the 

vart by the yarn. It may be caused 
y the use of the hot water in the 
ips on knitting machines, which will 


raw 
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Fig. 1. Reader’s Suggestion 
partly degum the silk and deposit the 
residue on the carriers. Finally, it may 
be caused by the solution used by the 
throwsters. 


Preventing Breakage of Screws 
on Picker Sticks 
Technical Editor : 

I am enclosing a sketch |Fig. 1] of 
an arrangement I have made for prevent- 
ing the breakage of screws on picker 
sticks. This breakage is a menace to the 
weaver, loom fixer, and management. I 
have followed some of the patents de- 
signed for this purpose which have been 
mentioned in TEXTILE Wor tp, but have 
found none that give the results this does. 
Please look over the enclosed sketch and 
let me know what you think of it. 

(6647) 

We agree with you that the break 
ing of wood screws is a menace to 
the weaver, due to causing the shuttle 
to fly out when the lug strap slips to 
the bottom of the picker stick. There 
is some virtue in the idea you present 
in your sketch, but this trouble has 
been eliminated by other and simpler 
means. 


In the first place, your wood brace 
is located on the wrong side of the 





Fig. 3. Simpler and More Practical Idea 
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Fig. 2. Improvement Recommended 
picker stick. Fig. 2 shows the correct 
location. The wood brace is too bulky, 
however, and the large hole bored in 
the picker stick which the 3¢-in. bolt 
would require would tend to weaken 
the stick. ; 

The idea which we show in Fig. 3 
s simpler and more practical, has long 
ife, and is used in the majority of 
eastern mills. A represents a piece 
of stiff leather; B, and 
C, the back or pulling end of the lug 
strap. 


1 
] 
I 
wood screws: 


* * * 
Two Shades of Filling in Dyed 
Ribbon 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of light 
pink silk ribbon which shows two shades 
of pink. Pure silk of the highest grade 
is used in the warp, and the filling is 
30/2 combed peeler; 20 turns twist are 
used. The filling is bleached before 
weaving. After it is piece-dyed a light 
shade of pink, we get a large amount 
with the darker shade of pink. We have 
found no noticeable variation in the twist 
of the 30/2 combed peeler skeins, and 
are at a loss to account for this varia- 


tion in shade. Kindly advise us what 
you think causes some of the ribbon 
to take on a darker shade. (6645) 


The trouble is caused by the use of 
fillings of two ditferent twists, and can 
be overcome by the use of a uniform 


TEXTILE WORLD, 

| 334 Fourth Avenue, 

| New York, N. Y. 

We wish to thank you very much 
for the information given us in 
your letter of August 17th. 


Yours very truly, 


THE NATIONAL KNITTING CO. 
Per E. Holub. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


{fn the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of ot faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disc 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For 
TEXTIL 


‘om 


pt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


twist filling. The sharp line of 
demarcation between the two shades of 
pink, the presence of a knot at each 
change of color (signifying a chang: 
of filling yarn), and the difference in 
width where the different shades occur 
clearly point to a variation in the fill 
ing yarn, either in size or twist. This 
conclusion is borne out by an analysis 
of the filling yarn. 

A three-yard piece of each shade ot 
tilling was picked out and weighed for 
counts. The paler shade figured 
slightly lighter in size than the darker 
shade, but both were near enough t 
count to pass for 30/2 

Three pieces of each shade, each 
10 in. long, were tested for twist, and 
this test showed what it was expected 
to prove. The pale pink averaged 11.1 
turns of twist per inch, and the darl 
pink 17.6 turns per inch 
There can be no doubt that this great 
difference in twist is the cause of the 
trouble 


averaged 


Soft-twisted yarns ordinarily 
require 
than 


a greater amount of dyestuft 


hard-twisted and when 
both are dyed in the same bath and 
given the same length of time (condi 
tions which must obtain when the tw: 


kinds of 


goods ) 


yarns, 


yarn are in one piece ot 


the soft-twisted yarns. will 
emerge from the liquor “starved,” o1 
thinner in shade than the hard-twisted 
yarns 

* + * 


Polishing Paper Cord 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give us a suitable formula for 
polishing paper cord? This must be 
something fairly cheap and we would 
judge about like that used on jute and 
cotton cords and other coarse twines. 

(6650) 

Polishing of paper cord can be done 
on an ordinary single- or two-brush 
machine with the following 
Ibs. corn starch 
7\4 |bs. wheat flour 


mixture 


2 Ibs. paraffin wax 
2 Ibs. bees wax 

4 pts. cocoanut oil 
2 Ibs. glue 


These quantities will give enough 
for 50 gallons. The goods will have 
a nice soft finish. 

Paper cord can also be polished on 
a twine The following 
formula will give a hard finish: 

20 ‘Ibs. tapioca flour 

6 Ibs. dextrine (yellow) 

2'4 lbs. bees wax 

3 ~=Ibs. carnauba wax 

lhe carnauba wax should be boiled 
with borax 
mixing. 


dresser. 


before it is used in the 


* * 7 


“Crepey” Effect in Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending three stockings. You 
will note the streaky effect. We have 
noted this trouble for quite some time 
and are doing everything we can think 
of to eliminate same, but do not seem 








Superior Finish Obtained 
s “HURRICANE” 
Electric Hosiery Forms 


OSIERY boarded on these thin, 

internally heated metal forms 

is given a superb finish. The sur- 

face is smooth and free from wrin- 

kles or puckers. The edges are 
straight and sharp. 


Forms are made to specifica- 
tion, so that each manufacturer 
can maintain his distinct style. 


Leading Manufacturers who are 
installing “HURRICANE” 
Electric Forms appreciate that 
Style and Finish often determine , 
the salability of their product. es aed a ea me 





Cotton Stock, Wool and Rags, 
DRYERS for Underwear, Skeins, Warps, 
Plush. 


Piece Goods, Towelling, 
VACUUM EXTRACTORS CONDITIONING MACHINES 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agents: ee : o ae - - anadian ent: 
icone Saccniies Co. HURRICANE . = a 


Charlotte, N. C. \ ideal Davia Meee Day, Hamilton, Ont. 


———/ 
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Built for dyeing and bleaching 

either light or heavy fabrics. 
elt or motor driven. Equipped 

with ball bearings throughout 


Through rigid adherence to a policy of quality 
and careful workmanship, the King & Gerber 
Company has earned and maintained the good 
will of textile men for more than forty years. 
Our knowledge and experience, as specialists in 
building Silk Dyeing and Finishing machinery, is 
available to you without any obligation. 


KING & GERBER CO. 


123-127 Montgomery St. 


Paterson, N. J. ee 
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Ideal Silk and Rayon Calender 


Ball and Timken Roller Bearing Thru-out 


ALL THREE ROLLERS 
Timken Bearing Mounted 


Completely Enclosed Ball Bearing Disc Clutch 


MORRISON MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. CONSOLIDATED T 
——CATALOG 


For the Smaller Batches 


—one hundred pounds and less 


With the inexpensive ROME PADDLE DYEING 
MACHINE you can handle your small, but im- 
portant, batches of high grade hosiery — silk, rayon, 
cotton — smoothly, economically and rapidly. 

Both dye vat and paddle are MONEL METAL. 
No roughening of the finest fabrics... 

Quick color changes... 

Supporting frame either steel or selected cypress. 


For larger lots, we recommend the ROME 


ROTARY. 
Write for full details and prices. 


Rome, Ga. 


November 24, 1928 





Perfection is a Superlative Term But This Machine Approaches It Very Closely 
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Correspondence with Readers — Continued 


to be able to hit the right spot. Will 
you be good enough to give us_ your 
opinion as to what the cause is. We are 
backwinding some of our silk and are 
using some right from the bobbin with- 
out being backwound, and are getting 
this defect on both. (6653) 

The trouble in these samples is the 
so-called “sleazy” or “crepey” effect, 
due to loops in certain courses being 
inclined to one side, while usually the 
next course is inclined in the oppo- 
site direction. This causes a slightly 
different light reflection which makes 
these places apparent. 


The principal cause of this trouble 
probably is the use of yarn that is ‘too 
fine for the gauge of the machine. A 
few years back no one would think 
of using five-thread silk in a 42-gauge 
machine, but there are plenty of ex- 
amples of its use today. Because the 
yarn is too fine, it does not fully fill 
the space of the wales, and is not 
supported by adjacent loops, which 
makes inclination one way or the 
other more likely. In a full-fashioned 
stocking it is not so surprising that 
this occurs, as the motion is first in 
one direction and then in the other. 

A second likely cause is silk that 
is not uniformly oiled or not uni- 
formly conditioned. If the silk is a 
little more harsh, or more dry, it will 
resist the loop-forming action more, 
and where these spots come only at 
intervals this trouble is more apt to 
occur. Silks should be knit as soon 
after winding as possible to avoid the 
drying out of the exposed surfaces, 
giving this uneven condition. Con- 
ditioning boxes on the machines help 
to prevent this during knitting. 

Both these troubles are apt to be 
worse with a looser stitch. This is 
shown in two of the samples, where 
the ankle and instep differ in texture. 
It can be seen that the looser side of 
each transfer line has much more of 
the defect. 

Irregularities of the silk itself have 
been blamed, but silk variations 
are not conyhon in such short lengths, 
it does not seem that this is a likely 
cause. 


as 


Uneven twist has been mentioned, 
but here again the tram twist com- 
monly used is so slight that an enor- 


mous percentage of twist variation 
would be necessary to cause this 
trouble. If it did occur, it would be 
in. much longer lengths than the 
trouble indicates. 

* * * 


Bleaching Worsted with Sodium 
Perborate 


lechnical Editor : 

Will you kindly give us directions for 
the bleaching of worsted yarn with so- 
lum perborate, as we have heard this 
vives a good bleach on wool. (0637) . 


Sodium perborate is used in the 
bleaching of wool but not to the ex- 
ent that hydrogen peroxide is used. 
‘erborate of soda owes its bleaching 
ction to the liberation of hydrogen 
peroxide, and unless a large enough 
mount is used, the bleach obtained is 
{ a creamy shade. Scour the ma- 
erial well and bleach at 125° F. for 


three to five hours in a bleach bath 
made up as follows: 
To every 100 gals. of water add 
8 lbs. perborate of soda 
2 lbs. silicate of soda 
I pt. of ammonia 
When a satisfactory bleach has 
been obtained, rinse well and soap for 
20 min. The soap should them be 


rinsed out. 
* * x 


Uneven Yarns in Knit Jersey 
Cloth 
Technical Editor : 

Enclosed please find a piece of cloth 
knit from 2/40s French-spun zephyr that 
was dyed by us and which is causing 
our customer to complain of the light 
streaks running through it every so often 
in the course of knitting. We are very 
anxious to have your advice as to just 
what may be causing these streaks. Is 
it unlevel dyeing or is it due to the 
stock, or is something else the cause? 
This yarn was scoured, although it is 
supposed to be dry-spun, and we at- 
tempted to give it careful handling in 
the scouring process. We are not re- 
ferring to the several gray lines in the 
cloth which apparently are caused by 
foreign matter in the yarn which did 
not take the dyestuff at all, and one of 
which spots we have indicated by attach- 
ing a string ticket to it. The unevenness 
we are referring to is that running from 
light scarlet to dark scarlet. (6652) 

If each spot where this jersey cloth 


appears to be “light scarlet” is 
marked, and then the cloth is held 
up to the light, it will be found 


that each spot occurs where the fabric 
is heavier than elsewhere. This over- 
weight is due to extra heavy yarns 
at these various points. Although 
these yarns are two-ply, they are quite 
uneven in counts and this unevenness 
is really back of the defect for the 
following reasons: first, the texture 
of the varies, which makes 
some trouble; second, uneven yarns 
cause uneven twist—the coarse parts 
are soft twisted while the fine parts 
are hard twisted. It is well 
that the more twist a yarn 
darker it looks. 

It might be expected that yarns with 
variable twist would dye unevenly due 
to a difference in absorption or pene- 
tration by dyestuff, but where the twist 
is as soft as in this yarn, such trouble 


fabric 


known 


has the 


New Machinery and 


(Continued fr 


or by an automatic calling device. The 
motor attains full speed almost in- 
stantly when contact is made and does 
not coast after the current is cut off. 
Hence, in sounding the combinations 
of long and short calls, the response 
is accurate and distinct. The signal, 
with baked black enamel standard 
finish, is wired with 14-in. leads, and 
packed completely and 
thoroughly tested. 


assembled 


Fuses with Colored Tops 


Colors Help to Distinguish between 
Different Sizes 

The Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis., has placed on the market 


not 
seems 


does seem to occur. The entire 

fault to be due to uneven 

yarns and fabric resulting from them. 
Pe » 2 

Hosiery Statistics and Dates of 

Important Inventions 


Editor, TeExTirre Wor tp: 

Being a subscriber to your journal, 
I am taking the liberty of asking for 
some information, to be used later in 
a speech before a Rotary Club, on our 
line of manufacturing. 

I would like to know the amount of 
money invested in the hosiery branch 
of the textile industry, the number ot 
machines in operation, the number of 
people employed in this section of the 
textile industry, production of hosiery 
and wages paid to this branch of the 
industry. Also if it is possible, would 
like to know the inventor of the first 
semi-automatic, full-automatic, and 
the first full-fashioned machine that 
was put into operation, together with 
the date in each case. (D 198) 

The following information con- 
cerns the hosiery branch of the textile 
industry in the United States: 


1. Capital invested ......$275,000,000 to $300,000,000 


2. Number of machines in operation 
(This figure is taken from the 1919 Cen- 

sus and appears to be the latest reli 

information) 

3. Employes—wage earners (average) 

4. Production (doz. pairs) 
Production (value) ; ‘i ‘ 

5. Wages... . ‘ y . .$93,3 


172,365 


able 


The above figures except for capi- 
tal invested and the number of ma- 
chines in operation, are taken from 
the 1925 Census compiled by the Dept. 
of Commerce. 
first full automatic knitting 
machine for hosiery was designed by 
Shaw, patented in 1879, and placed on 


The 


the market under the name “Shaw- 
knit” in 1882. 
Strange as it may seem the first 


semi-automatic machine known as the 
“Keystone Knitter’ was not placed on 
the market until 1889. It was the re- 
sult of full 
automatic machine that made it possi- 
ble to change over and use to advan- 
tage the old hand machine. 

The first full-fashioned 
was invented William 
1867. 


features embodied in the 


machine 


by Cotton in 


Processes—Continued 


om page 63) 


plug fuses for electric light circuits 
with colored tops, a color for every 
size. <All fuses 0 to 6 amp. have a 
brown top; 10 amp., yellow; 15 amp., 
blue; 20 amp., pink; 25 amp., red; 
and 30 amp., con- 
tractors, utilities, and inspection de- 
partments will appreciate the idea as 
it enables them to know the capacity 
of the fuse by the color. Color is 
remembered more easily than figures. 


green. Dealers, 


Another practical feature is em- 
bodied in the packing of these fuses. 
The five-unit carton has a “peep hole” 
so that one fuse can be seen without 
opening the package, and the border 
around the entire in the 
color to match the color of the fuses 


carton is 





(2889) 67 
inside. This feature makes it handy 
to know the capacity of the fuses in 
the box. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
CUTTING means for knitting machines, 
Yarn. 1,691,887. H. W. Matthews, 


Lansdale, Pa. Assigned to Dexdale 


Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa. 


Detector in regularly moving trans- 
ferrer, Weft. 1,691,141. R. G. Tur- 
ner, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 


Crompton & Knowles 
Worw Mass. 

DrrecToR on a transferrer arm, Inertia 
actuated weft. 1,691,142. K. J. Un- 
win, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

DISTRIBUTING for artificial 
plants, 1,691,713. A. 
Frey, Soultz, France. 

Dryinc Apparatus, Filament. 1,691,165. 
S. A. Neidich, Edgewater Park, N. J. 

DYEING, apparatus for preparing warp 
yarn for. 1,691,702. E. E. Carlson 
and L. A. Stead, Chester, Pa. 

DYEING of wool and/or silk. 1,691,500. 
Cecil Shaw, Huddersfield, England. 

DYEING yarn. 1,691,701. E. E. Carl- 
son and L. A. Stead, Chester, Pa. 

Hostery machines, Automatic 
ling and timing mechanism for 
fashioned. 1,691,740. J. E. 
maker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

InpIcATor for looms, Jacquard. 1,691,- 
154. E. R. Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

KNITTING frame. 1,691,527. H. Sakurai 
and T. Sakurai, Seattle, Washington. 

KNITTING machine, Hosiery. 1,691,056. 
C. T. M. Green, Brooklyn, and F. H. 
Dost, Freeport, N. Y. Assigned to 
Julius Kayser & Co., New York, N.Y. 


Loom Works, 


ier, 


silk 
G 


device 
Viscose. 


control- 
full- 
Shoe- 


Loom and weaving double-pile fabrics. 
1,691,194-5. H. Howard, Seymour, 
Conn. Assigned to Tingue Manufac- 


turing Co., Seymour, Conn. 
Attachment for. 1,691,124. A. 
Palmer, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Looms, 


Looms, Harness motion for. 1,691,143. 
W. M. Wattie, Worcester, Mass. 
(Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Head motion for. 1,691,156. C. 
L. Hussey, Oyster Bay, N. Y., and 


W. H. Stebbins, 
signed to J. B. 
Conn. 

Looms, Lay for. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
ton & Knowles 
cester, Mass. 

Looms, Let-off mechanism for.  1,691,- 
884. I. O. Hucks, Rosemary, N. C 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale 
Mass. 

Looms, Shedding motion for circular. 
1,691,314. S. Toyoda, Nagoya, Japan. 

SPINDLES in spinning machines and the 
like, Supporting means for. 1,691,199. 
J. J. Keyser, Aarau, Switzerland. 

Support, Cloth-roll. 1,691,145. C. 
Bergstrom and V. A. Foisy, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Norwich, Conn. As- 
Martin Co., Norwich, 


1,691,132. E. H. Ryon, 


Assigned to Cromp- 


Loom Works, 


Wor- 


2 
“> 


r; 


Tune-frame bracket. 1,691,148. E. E. 
Clark, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Worcester, Mass. 





Globe Bedding Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada, which recently pur- 
chased the P. D. Sprung Bedding Co., 
Ltd., at Calgary, Alta., contemplate 
building an addition to the latter plant. 
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LANE CANVAS 









FiG.27 





LANE TRUCK 


A light, easy running, smooth 
carrier, but built for heavy duty 
work. Lane casters equipped wit! 
string guards prevent clogging 


TEXTILE WORLD 


TRUCKS 


Have stood the exactions of all departments of 
the Textile industry. One of our latest types to 
become standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the dye 


house problem. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


See cAiso 
—— CATALOG—— 
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TRUCK & BASKET FRAME 


With slight modifications this cut 
illustrates the general construc- 
tion of all Lane truck and basket 
frames. Lightness, flexibility, won- 
derful strength secured by this 
construction. 
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“ Developme’ —* 


The Textile Development Co. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 
COTTON MANUFACTURING 


The Textile Development Co. assists 
Cotton Mills in making the greatest saving 
that is possible in the manufacturing depart- 
ments through careful examination of 

COTTON, 

MACHINE OPERATIONS, and 

PRACTICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE VARIOUS 
TASKS 


The Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
80 Federal St. | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers 








WHERE AWAY? 


Before you decide on a site for your textile mill, 
visit Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District 
and make a personal investigation of the possibilities 
for manufacturing your products in this territory 
which lines of the Central of Georgia serve. Many 
textile manufacturers have found an answer to the 
question “Where Away?” in this alert and thriving 
territory. 


Write us about your plans. (In confidence, of 
course.) We shall be glad to co-operate with you 
in finding a textile manufacturing site to meet your 
needs. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


CENTRAL 


Ray 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


RAILWAY | 
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| MILL NEWS 








COTTON 
{ 


\ew Construction and Additions 
*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, 
la. The plant which this company is 
iilding will contain about 32,000 spindles 
id 700 looms. Dimensions of the build- 

ings are as follows: main building, two- 

story, 143 x 638 ft.; warehouse, one-story, 

\) x 800 ft.; weave shed, one-story and 

sasement, 143x660 ft.; picker room, 

two-story, 81x 177 ft.; power house, 

48 x 48 ft. 


Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall 
River, Mass. This plant is now idle but 
plans are going forward for installation 
if machinery. No. 1 mill is being 
equipped with automatic looms. The 
amount of $17,027 has been spent for new 
machinery and $45,593 has been charged 
oft for depreciation. 

Rankin Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
have completed an addition to the warp- 
ing and spooling room to provide for new 
machinery. The winders will be taken 
ut and sold and in their place a number 
f new twisters will be installed. Some 
new spoolers also will be placed in this 
addition. 

Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C. 
Spencer Mills Co. and the 
Co., Spindale, N. C., have been 
nsolidated into a new company to be 
1own as the Spencer Corp., with John 
\. Law, president, and K. S. Tanner, 
The company plans to build a 


hew 
The 
Spindale 


Mills 


asurer. 


w weave shed and add 200 looms. An 

ssue of $500,000 in 6'2% serial gold 
tes is being offered to previde for ex 
sion 


Beacon Mfg. Co., 


Immediate 


Swannanoa, N. 
construction of additions 
this plant is planned which will in 
50%. No new 


pment will be purchased as machin 


ise the ¢ ipacity about 
including looms, carding, spinning 
finishing equipment, will be shipped 
m the New Bedford, Mass., plant of 
company 


Mt. Hope Mills, Inc., Warren, R. 


Equipment of this new company, 
h started operations in October, con- 
of 118 cotton cards; 24 


Ss 27.000 rine and 3000 


cotton 


twisting 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. 
the office of Lockwood 
ne Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
vacuum heating tor 
Joanna Cotton Mills has been let to 


Through 


tract tor system 


Piping & Heating Co., Greenville, 

s This system is to be ‘nstalled in 
mill building now under’ con 
tion 


Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

steel work on the new weave shed 
the Drayton Mills is half finished, 
it is believed that it will be ready 
cccupancy by the first of the year. 


Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, S. 
is installing new machinery in the 
room and installing steam heat for 
carding and spinning departments. 
mills are operating on a full time 

dule. 


Rockbridge Textile Co., Augusta 
ings, Craigsville, Goshen, Va. It is 
rted that 3. textile mills will 
erected, at Augusta Springs, at 


as ; ' ‘ 
dicates previous mention of project. 


Craigsville, and at Goshen, by the 
Rockbridge Textile Co. and_ that 
contract for foundation work has 
been awarded to Allen J. Saville, 
Inc., of Richmond. Lee H. Wil- 
liamson, civil engineer of Charlottesville, 
will have charge of parts of the con- 
struction work. New England interests, 
it is said, are behind this project, but 
their identity has not been disclosed. It 
has been announced that a _ detailed 
statement as to the company’s plans will 
be issued shortly. 


*Glendale Spinning Mills, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. The one-story, 
83 x 240 ft. addition which this company 
is building will be completed in about 2 
months. 


Fact and Gossip 

*York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., plans a 
special meeting of stockholders early in 
December to consider plans now being 
worked out to reorganize and continue 
operations. A _ special committee com- 
posed of Lloyd B. Fenderson, Harry P. 
Garland, Judge Franklin R. Chesley and 
Harry P. Sawyer and Frank L. Palmer 
has been appointed. 

Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., has made a 10% 
effective on Dec. 10. 

Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co. sustained a 


loss of about $10,000 by fire in its solvent 


wage reduction, 


recovery building on Nov. 18. It will 

not interfere with the operatior. of the 

plant which is running 24 hours a day. 
Dwight Mfg. Co. Chicopee, Mass., 


has made a 5% wage reduction effective 
on Nov. 26. The company 
48 hours a week 

Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bed 
ford, Mass. Part of the equipment of 
No. 1 mill of this company has been sold 


1S Operating 


Name of purchaser has not been dis 
closed. 

Greylock Mills, Nort! Adams, 
Mass., have posted notice of a 5% wags 
cut effective at their mills in North 
Adams and Williamstown, Mass., 
North Pownal, Vt., on Dec. 10. 

American Lace Mfg. Co., Elyria, 
Ohio, is running a capacity scheduk 
with full working force, and will h 


to this basis for an indefinite period 


Spartanburg, S. C. It is 


reporte d 


that C. H. Deal, who recently arrived 1 
Spartanburg from Korea, will establis! 
a $100,000 textile plant in the vicinity 


Spartanburg. 

Harrisonburg, Va. It is 
that an eastern concern, 
towels, tapestry, bedspreads, et 
sidering Harrisonburg as a 
a southern plant. 

*Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. Sale 
of the plant, machinery, buildings and 
inventories of the 
Cotton Mills, Ltd., has 
The purchaser is the Dominion Textile 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, who paid the 
of $1,875,000 to the shareholders 


report te d 


manutacturing 


, 18 eo 
location for 


Canadian Connecticut 


been announced 


sum 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., which recently shut 
week, discarded all old and re 
placed with new Present equipment is 


down for % 


looms 
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In Loose Wool Dyeing 





AUTOMATIC 
oo” TEMPERATURE 





| CONTROL 


Preserves Strength, Softness 
Lustre In the Fibre 


URING the mordanting or dyeing 


and 


operations the needs of the process 
require positive control of temperatures. 
The elasticity, lustre, strength and softness 
of the wool fibre may be lost if the tem 
perature 1s the 
Hundreds have found that 
Sylphon Automatic Temperature Control 


allowed to go beyond 


safety point. 


Is sate. 


It is wholly unnecessary to risk 
the impairment or 


loss OT 


even 


those desirable natural qualities 


Many Processes 
Described 


€ dite 
ll 


ur Bulletin “Sylphon Au 
tomatic Temperature Con 
trol in Textile Processing” 
contains installation draw 
and detailed descrip 
tions of many different tex 
tile We will be 
glad to send it upon request 


ings 





processes. 





No. 93 
Regulator 


Write for It doe apmeedatentie 


Ne 931 Sylphor 
Regulator for 
Automatically 


Controlling Ten wine Controlling Ter 
erature of , e 
f 1 ion ie / oday, Dept. G ai Liquids 


KNOXVILLE 


TENNESSEE 





Originators and Patentees of the Genuine Sylphon Bellows 
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Sargent Wool Washing Machines are used in 
the states of Washington and Maine, Texas and 
Georgia; and probably every state in the Union 
where wool is machine washed. They are used 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Quebec; and have been sent overseas to France, 
Japan, China and South Africa, also to Ecuador, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. 














They are built in Graniteville, by so large a number of users 


a name associated with Sargent in this country? 
Textile Machines for three Of 


generations. 





sixteen custom wool 





combers in the United States, 
eleven use Sargent Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, eight using this 





Why are these machines so 
| well known in so large an area 





and why have they been selected make exclusively. 





—— See Also—— 
; a . 4» CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Catalog No. 124 tells you some of the “why's.” ——CATALOG—— 








Preparatory Textile Machinery Builders 


= 
ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 





Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 
AND ARE 


Built for Long Life— 
Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—installed 
in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating consistently 
that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 60 per cent 
is readily possible with Zaremba type of apparatus. 


AREMBA OMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 


TEXTILE WORLD 






















C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 
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Systematic 
Easily Controlled 
Time Saving 


Preservation of Chains and Economical Utilization of 
Space are Guaranteed by our Patented 


WARPBEAM BLOCKSTAND 


Universally Endorsed. Ask for Complete Information 


SORAUER MASCHINENFABRIK 
VORM. WILH. HECKEL, SORAU N.-L., GERMANY 


American Representatives Wanted 








Indispensable 
to WOOL 
Importers 


BENTLEY’S 
Wool Cable Code 


Contains words and phrases suitable for use in all sections 
of the wool, top, noil, yarn, rags, shoddy, mohair, alpaca, 
camel’s hair and silk trades. Code words are chosen so 
that the wool supplement can be used in conjunction with 
“Bentley's Complete Phrase Code.” Price $10. Mail 
orders promptly filled. 


Sold Exclusively in the U.S. By 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Mill News—Continued 


8 narrow, 36 broad looms and 13 sets 

cards. 

Stone Mill Co., West Medway, 
lass., has leased the plant in Holliston, 
\{ass., which it formerly operated and 
vill conduct it as a branch. Looms are 
eing installed to relieve the congestion 
1 the main plant. Other machinery will 
he added. The branch was formerly used 
for spinning and preparing stock. 

*Marshall Field Mills Corp., Leaks- 
ville, N. C. Work has begun on the 
iddition to the rug mill of the Marshall 
Field Mills Corp. The new building will 
cost about $100,000 and’ will be three 
stories high, of brick and concrete con- 
struction. There is also under construc- 
tion at these mills an addition to the 
weave room, a new machine shop, boiler 
house addition and concrete reservoir. 

*British Columbia Worsted Mills, 
Ltd., Victoria, B. C., Canada. This 
new mill building is 237 x 101 ft. in size 
and has been so designed that expansion 
can be made at any time. The site con- 
sists of 2 acres of land on Montreal St. 
close to the Canadian National Railways 
Terminals at Ogden Point. The plant 
spinning and roving sheds, 
general offices, a store for display pur- 
poses, a fire-proof boiler house and a 
dyeing department. 


consists of 


Fact and Gossip 

Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co. 
tained a loss of about $12,000 by fire 
which destroyed 3 storehouses on Noy. 15. 

*Rayon-Worsted Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Palmer, Mass., incorporated on Nov. 1 
with a capital stock of $325,000, have 
organized by the election of Henry D. 
Converse as president and treasurer and 


sus- 


George L. Buffham clerk. Both are 
also directors. 
Prudential Worsted Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., has sold their plant in Frank- 
ford, located at Orthodox and Large 
streets, and will move to Wayne Junc- 
tion where they will have enlarged and 


improved facilities for manufacturing 
purposes. The change will be made 
during the next six months in such a 


way that production will not be inter- 
fered with, machinery being moved in 
such a manner that the 


new mill will 
be in complete operation when the 
Frankford mill is discontinued. It is 
reported their real estate holdings in 
Frankford have been sold to the 
LaFrance Textile Industries. This 


change will in no way affect the Hen- 
rietta Worsied Mills, now called Saguer 
Worsted Mills, Inc., at Wayne Junction. 

New Phillippi Blanket & Textile 
Mills, Phillippi, W. Va. are reported 
to have sold their plant to a new corpo- 
ration. 





KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 
“Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 
The 110x150 ft. building which 
this company is erecting is nearly com- 
pleted. Twenty full fashioned knitting 

machines will be installed at first. 
Asheville (N. C.) Silk Hosiery Co., 
a new concern, will erect a mill for the 
Manufacture of full-fashioned silk hos- 
ery on Deaver Road. Initial investment, 
it is announced, will be around $200,000. 
First unit of the building will be 56 x 154 
ind it is planned to have this com- 
pleted and in operation by March 1. 


Ga 


indicates previous mention of project. 


Plans call for the extension of the build- 
ing to 364 ft. in length by the end of next 
year. Albert Shultz and David Baer, of 
Lansdale, Pa., will be the active owners 
and directors of the plant. 


*Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. 
C., will let through J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., its engineers, on Nov. 
26, contract for construction of its plant 
addition to house full-fashioned hosiery 
machines which will double its present 
production of full-fashioned hose. The 
new full-fashioned hosiery mill will be 
a one-story brick, concrete and _ steel 
structure, 368 x 102 ft., underneath which 
there will be a basement 98 ft. x 102 ft. 

*Mountcastle Knitting Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C., began operation this week 
with about 50 knitting machines, The 
new plant, which has recently been com- 
pleted, will produce boys’ sport hose. A 
second unit is expected to be added with- 
in the next few months, to be followed 
later, probably within a year, with the 
third and final unit of the plant. 


H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Contract for the construction of a new 
dye-house to be erected at the corner of 
A. & Lippincott Sts., has been awarded 
by this company, manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery to Wm. Steele & Sons 
Co., constructors and engineers. It will 
cost $30,000. 


Brownhill & Kramer, Philadelphia, 


Pa. It is reported that this company 
will install additional 42 gauge full- 
fashioned machines in the next few 
months. 


Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting Co. is re- 
ported to be building a three-story, 150 
x 220 ft. addition to its plant in which 
100 full-fashioned knitting machines will 
be installed during the coming year. 

Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va. Completion of plans for 
the organization of the Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., has been officially 
announced at Pulaski. The new com- 
pany will be incorporated under the Vir- 
ginia laws at $300,000. Officers are: T. 
J. Wallner, Pulaski, president and treas- 
urer; Harold Lichten, Philadelphia, vice- 
president; John S. Draper, Pulaski, sec- 
retary. They, with T. C. Coleman, J. F. 
Wysor, R. L. Beamer and E. W. Calfee, 
comprise the directorate. It is the plan 
of the promoters to start operations not 
later than March 1. Plans are being 
prepared by Wiiliam Steele & Sons Co., 
of Philadelphia The Arst unit will be 
88x 102 1tt., with boiler house and dye 
plant, all constructed of light-faced brick, 
concrete and steel. Machinery, which 
has been contracted for, will be Ameri- 
can built Reading full-fashioned ma- 
chines. Buildings and equipment will 
represent an expenditure of approximate- 
ly $210,000. The company will manu- 
facture 45-gauge pure silk four-thread 
chiffon hose. The equipment will permit 
the manufacture also of service weight 
eight-thread hosiery. A_ site has 
been secured from C. E. Bones, at the 
corner of Jefferson Ave. and First St., 
south. 


silk 


Fact and Gossip 

McDonough (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture children’s fancy sport hosiery. 
The new Standard “H” machines, with 
eight step attachment will be installed. 
Authorized capital stock is $50,000. J. G. 
Smith is president of the company. 
Other stockholders are H. J. Turner, Sr., 
vice-president ; E. M. Copeland, secretary 
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“We Don’t Have to Worry 
About Oil Spots Here” — 


said the textile mill super to his visitor — 


““we use 


TRADE MARK 


NON-FE 


UNITED STATES 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT” 


‘See how clean we keep our looms—our 
floors—no danger of our goods becoming 
oil-spotted.”’ 


‘Those _ bearings’’— he pointed — ‘‘we 
had to watch constantly—or they would 
drop oil on the goods — now we never 
have to think of them — except to oil 
them every few weeks.” 


‘How much more does it cost?’’ asked 
the visitor. 


‘More? — it costs less — that’s the funny 
part of it—NON-FLUID OIL lasts 
so much longer per oiling that we save 
money on it.” 


The above conversation (an actual occur 
rence in a big textile mill) is represen- 





tative of mill men’s attitude toward 
NON-FLUID OIL. If you would know 
for yourself, send for testing sample 
and bulletin, ‘Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.” 

—— See cliso 

——CATALOG— 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W. 11-24-28 § 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 


(J Pickers (] Looms (1 Shafting 

(_] Cards [_] Twister Rings [-] Motors 

[_] Spinning Frames _] Ball Bearings (_] Chain Drives 
DEANE 6 doc cidcckeeie Kee Cede da sdce HAWKS e RERETES CORE GE KODE 
BEILL, NAG os iisicceccciscavcewsecss dtniddeceteniscdees cece 


ADDRESS......essscevcsees 


eo OOO RRR EEE EEE EEE EME 








NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade 
ROLLER SHEEP and CALF 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
MR.W.G.HAMNER MR.RALPH GOSSETT MR.B.C. PLOWDEN 
GASTONIA. N. C GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN, GA." 





NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Former'y N. SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
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Bristos hold bearings solid 


Bristo Cap Screws can be set up ites : 
tight without damaging the socket. 
Accurate threads also aid in holding” 
where there is vibration. or strain, 
Forged nickel steel gives Bristos gre: 
strength and toughaert: ERO o> i 
























Write for cap screw 
The Bristol one 
ey ee 













Socket Design 
Dovetailed flutes cut in 
the Bristo socket and 
wrench interlock, giving 
a perfect hold on the 
screw. Pressure on the 
wrench actually tends 
to contract the head of 
the screw 
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Results Guaranteed! 


Tycos Slasher Control System will assure 
YOU of a decrease in warp loom stoppages 


.* you install the TYCOS System 
of Slasher Control under the 
supervision of our engineers, the 
Taylor Instrument Companies will 
guarantee you a decrease in yout 
warp loom stoppages. 
*k Kk K kK *K * 

Phe TYCOS System of Slasher Con 
trol has met with such success in 
every mill in which it has been in- 
stalled, that we can now make the 
revolutionary guarantee stated above. 





So reliable the functioning 
of TYCOS Instruments and so thorough the work of our engi- 
neers that, after surveying your conditions, we can guarantee you 
mn your warp loom stoppages. This guarantee 
The maximum savings will be far in excess of 


ad til mn lu) AeCCVEASE 
is for a minimun 
this figure. 
Write today for further information. Com 
municate direct with the factory, or to our 
Southern office, 406 Bona Allen Bldg 
Ko lanta, Georgia, or our Boston office, 141 
Mi St 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y., U.S A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


Oe Se 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 


Cap Screws 
J 
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Mill News—Continued 


and treasurer; D. A. Hood, superintend- 
ent and manager, and others. 

Ross Knitting Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 
It is reported that Lon Mavity, of 
Rossville, has leased the Ross Knitting 
Mills, and has taken active charge of the 
business. The mill is owned by Abney 
& Edge, of Lafayette, who have been 
operating it for several months. Mr. 
Mavity expects to enlarge the plant in 
the near future, it is understood, and 
will operate it under the name of the 
Home State Hosiery Mill. Mr. Mavity 
was formerly a foreman of the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mill, Rossville. 


*Ipswich Mills, Lowell, Mass. C. 
Brooks Stevens, of Lowell, has bought 
at public auction the mill buildings of the 
Ipswich Mills. The property was sold 
in 11 separate parcels and brought a 
total of $69,500. Seven parcels of real 
estate at Ipswich were sold for $65,000, 
according to. report. 

Minnetonka Mills, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. The merger of the St. Paul Knit- 
ting Co. and the Liberty Knitting Mills, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., and the formation 
of the Minnetonka Mills, Inc., has been 
announced. Officials also announced the 
acquisition of a plant containing 10,000 
sq. ft., from which the new company will 
start manufacturing in a few days. The 
company is capitalized for $150,000. 
Workmen are installing 48 units of 
knitting machinery. The St. Paul Knit- 
ting Co. was organized in 1903 by Theo- 
dore Nollan, who becomes superintendent 
of the .Minnetonka Mills, Inc. The 
Liberty Knitting Mills, Inc., were started 
in St. Paul in 1917 by A. Strauss, who 
has retired from the firm. Besides sweat- 
ers the company will manufacture bath- 
ing suits, caps and athletic goods of the 
knitted type. 

Kansas City Knitting Corp., North 
Kansas City, Mo. E. E. Brignell is 
superintendent of the Trenton (Tenn.) 

otton Mills, which were recently pur- 
hased by the Kansas City Knitting 
Corp. 

Fulton Hosiery Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has been reported organized with a 
capital of $25,000, by Reuben H. Reiffin, 
152 Market St., Paterson, and associates, 

operate a local knitting mill. Mr. 
Reiffin will represent the company. 
David S. Herman will be an official of 
iew concern, 

Kindler Knitting Mills, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J. An action in insolvency has 
been instituted against this company by 
a number of creditors. Assets and lia- 


bilities have not been stated. 


New Construction and Additions 

Quality Weaving Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of cotton and 
silk woven labels, formerly located at 
Bristol St., above Germantown Ave., are 
ow in operation in their new mill lo- 
ated at Devon St., and E. Wister St., 
where they have the advantage of larger 
acilities and increased productive ca- 
acity. 

Kahn & Feldman, Inc., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., have awarded contract to 
the Plate Construction Co. for the erec- 
‘ion of an addition to their plant at 
Parkersburg two stories high, 50x 165 
it., with basement, of brick, concrete and 
steel construction, costing $20,000. 

Grouts, Ltd., St. 


SILK 


Catharines, Ont., 


* Indicates previou§ mention of project. 


Canada. It has been announced that 
this plant will be enlarged in the near 
future. 

Fact and Gossip 

Hancock (N. Y.) Silk Mills. Camiel 
Van Der Voort and Frank J. Collins, 
both of Paterson, N. J., have taken a 
long term lease with the option oi pur- 
chase on the mill property formerly 
occupied by the Hancock Silk Mills, at 
Hancock, N. Y., where they will at once 
install machinery for the manufacture of 
broad silks. It is expected that they will 
have 60 looms in operation early in 
January. The Royal Loom Exchange, 
Passaic, N. J., textile mill and machinery 
brokers, consummated the transaction. 
The Royal Loom Exchange will also be 
the engineers for the installation of the 
machinery. 

Dover Silks, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
Canada. The by-law to grant a fixed 
assessment of $5,000 for a period of 10 
years to Dover Silks, Ltd., was carried 
by a large majority. This new con- 
pany, which is composed of Brantford 
men whose names have not as yet been 
made public, will manufacture broad and 
flat silks. 
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New Construction and Additions 

*Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co. 
The two-story, 50x 150 ft. storehouse 
which this company is building at San- 
dersdale will be completed on Jan. 1. 

Garino & Sons Piece Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Paterson, N. J., is reported 
to have awarded general contract to the 
Edward Reihl Co. for a one story addi 
tion. 

*Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has completed the en- 
largement of its rayon converting de- 
partment to 16,000 sq. ft. 

Franklin Process Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of a dye-house and storage building 
at E. Clearfield and Howard Sts., to 
John N. Gill Construction Co. It will 
cost $38,000. Franklin Process Co., dyes 
and bleaches woolen, worsted and cotton 
yarns. 

*Acme Finishing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. IL, the one-story, 25x40 ft. filter 
plant, which this company is building was 
put in operation on Nov. 15. 

*Piedmont Print Works, Inc., Tay- 
lors, S. C., is now in operation. It is 
expected that all the machinery will be in 
operation by the end of the year. 





Fact and Gossip 

Jersey City (N. J.) Silk Dyeing Co., 
Inc. An action in insolvency has 
been started against this company by 
creditors, 


Geddes Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., recently formed with 
capital of $125,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by Henry Smith, 
67 Ward St., Paterson. The incorpora- 
tors are Albert Geddes and Thomas M. 
Ingram. 


S. H. Greene & Sons Corp., River- 
point, R. I. The property formerly op- 
erated by this company is reported to 
have been sold to Philip Rappoport, of 
Paterson, N. J., who will form a new 
company and place the buildings in oper- 
ation. It is reported that new buildings 
will be erected. 


—— 
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Three ways 
you can improve 
textile finishing 


In the processing of silk or rayon the use of Oakite 
offers three outstanding advantages. 


1 In the scouring bath, Oakite, because of its 

powerful emulsifying action, completely 
removes every trace of knitting and lubri- 
cating oils, giving a higher percentage of 
clean goods than other methods. 


? The addition of Oakite to the degumming 
bath reduces to an important extent cost 
of de-gumming. 


a Softer, stronger goods are obtainable 
because Oakite has no chemical action on 
the fibres. 


These and other advantages, you will want to know 
about. Ask the Oakite Service Man near you to 
tell you about them. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa 
*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, O., 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum 

bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa Hartford, *Houston, Tex., *Indianapolis, 
*Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., 
Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, * Moline, 
Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J Newburg, N. Y., New Haven, *New 
York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, Wis., *Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y., Portland, Me., 
*Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Providence, Reading. Pa 
Richmond, Va., *Rochester ay Rockford, Ill., *Rock 
Island, Sacramento, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis 
*St Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. (., Waterbury, Conn., 
Wichita, Kan., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


, Baltimore, Birmingham, Ala., 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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HE demand for smart chil- 

dren’s half-hose is almost in- 
exhaustible. Fashion prescribes 
catchy color effects...clock and 
lace effects, too, and the popular 
stripes. 


The Spiral Floating Striping 


Lie it 










Note the attractive type of 
hose produced on this machine. 
There is practically no limit to 
the variety of designs that can 
be knit . . . each right in 
the vogue, and a business 


builder. 
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Machine is ideal for this work. 
With it you can 
supply the call 
for novel designs 
in moderate priced 
hose ... which 
means large and 
steady profits. 


Two-tone effects as well as 
horizontal stripes may 
be secured with the 
Spiral Floater. Fancy 
and striping attach- 
ments can be readily 
disconnected and plain 
hose produced. 











The 
SPIRAL 
FLOATING 
STRIPING 
MACHINE | 


Built into models 
HH, K and B | 


&stablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


—— See Also 





CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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H. Heller Heads Agents 


Outerwear Sellers Meet at Chicago 
Opening 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Before opening 
annual exhibits to the jobbing trade at 
the Great Northern Hotel on Nov. 19, 
the Knitted Outerwear Selling Agents’ 
Association elected Herman Heller, of 
New York, president for the ensuing 
year. He succeeds Harold Herrick, 
who has held the post a number of 
years. Jack D. Wild, of Malden Knit- 
ting Mills, was elected vice-president, 
and Clifford Smith, of A. A. Smith & 
Son, treasurer. No secretary was 
chosen. 

It was also voted, for the first time, 
to entertain visiting buyers at a ban- 
quet, Wednesday evening at the Great 
Northern. B. Charles Gould was in 
charge of arrangements. 

The new board of governors, which 
is planning many other activities, said 
Mr. Heller, comprises Arthur Alter- 
man, William Nagel, Jr., Morse I. 
Stone, Joseph M. Kahn, Hugo S. 
Baron, Elmer Phillips, Herman Roper, 
Claude Meyers and Messrs. Herrick 
and Gould. 

Eighty-nine firms are exhibiting at 
the Great Northern this week. The 
number displaying at Milwaukee last 
week was about 50. 





Results of Milwaukee Show 


The 50 Outerwear Exhibitors Draw 
Only a Fair Business 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Opinions vary 
among exhibitors as to the success of 
the Milwaukee Knit Goods Show 
staged under auspices of the National 
Outerwear Manufacturers Association 
at the Hotel Pfister, Nov. 14-18. 
Some exhibitors booked considerable 
business and considered the show a 
success. Other exhibitors did only a 
fair business and declared that more 
interest would have to be worked up 
next year in order to get buyers down 
to the show. 

The fact remains that there was a 
fair amount of business booked at the 
Milwaukee show. Many buyers came 
down from the upper part of Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan. Due to the 
fact that the national association head- 
quarters here had given the show 
much newspaper publicity, many buy- 
ers were aware of the fact that the 
show was being held and were inter- 
ested enough to attend even though 
it was staged one week prior to the 
Chicago opening. 

One reason why approximately 50 
exhibitors showed at Milwaukee was 
the fact that business in general in the 
knitted outerwear industry is good 
right at this time. -Many mills are 
running full time, and many are even 
putting on night shifts in order to take 
care of orders. This increase, how- 

(Continued on page 77) 





Digesting Association Plans 





Underwear Men 


Are Slow to 


Comment on Size Recommendations 


EEN interest in the various size 

and measurement recommendations 
passed by the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, at 
its Utica convention, was manifest in 
the trade this week. For the most 
part, underwear producers were slow 
to express any decided opinions; they 
said they preferred to wait, and digest 
the recommendations liesurely, before 
giving definite views. Several, how- 
ever, discussed the proposals freely. 
These factors thought the size and 
measurement recommendations would 
have a good effect on business, if gen- 
erally adopted. 

One representative manufacturer of 
men’s rayon underwear rather doubted 
that the plan for reduction of sizes 
from nine to six would be generally 
observed in the industry. He said 
other national bodies had made par- 
allel recommendations, with the aim 
of simplifying the fitter’s task, but that 
these recommendations had been fol- 
lowed by only a part of the industries 
affected. This factor took the attitude 
that the plan to simplify the sizes was 
“excellent in theory, and would be ex- 
cellent in practice, if it ever was put 
into general practice.” He strongly 
endorsed the plan, however, and insist- 
ed that the idea was constructive and 
made for advancement. 


Interest in New Plans 

This attitude might be taken as rep- 
resenting the views of the manufactur- 
ers who have discussed the subject to 
date. All manifested keen interest 
and sympathy with the efforts made by 
the association committees. They 
agreed that multiplicity of sizes was 
bad in principle and fact, and they 
praised the association for the move 
taken, but they were not so sure that 
the recommendations would be gener- 
ally observed. 

One of the vital points raised by 
mill factors regarding the reduction of 
the total of sizes from nine to six, was 
the question of mill equipment. What 
change in the present size of cylinders 
would be necessary? This question 
was discussed on the floor at Utica, 
but no exact details regarding this are 
yet available. It is understood that 
the change involved would call for a 
minimum of alteration in plant equip- 
ment. 

The underwear trade generally fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the Utica 
convention through the trade press; 
and many of the leading factors said 
they thought the convention was per- 
haps the most important yet held by 
the organization. New York factors, 
of course, welcomed the plan to move 
the association headquarters to that 


city; they were also eagerly awaiting 
details regarding the proposal for 
change of name and organization. 

The general market situation was 
steady during the week. Light and 
medium weight underwear garments 
moved at a healthy pace; heavy- 
weights were somewhat slowed up by 
the exceptionally warm weather, but 
even these lines were doing fairly 
well, mill factors stated. The bulk of 
the current business appears to be in 
staple lines; novelties, which were 
highlighted for holiday trade, have 
slackened considerably, it was said. 
Women’s glove silk and rayon num- 
bers are selling steadily, with the lat- 
ter enjoying its usual “big volume” 
demand. 


Filene Says Retail Merchants 
Can Save Much Waste 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—American re- 
tailers have it in their power to put 
into operation the principle to help a 
more general distribution of wealth on 
a scale involving billions of dollars a 
year, Edward A. Filene, Boston mer- 
chant, declared here in an address to 
the Springfield Merchants Bureau, on 
Nov. 22. This can be done, he said, 
through a war on waste which ac- 
counts for at least eight billion dol- 
lars of the forty billion dollars worth 
of goods Americans buy annually 
from retail stores. And by interest- 
ing themselves in affairs outside their 
own shops, he said, they can con- 
tribute to the reduction of other enor- 
mous wastes through political graft, 
poor health, poor housing and other 
social wastes that are paid for out of 
the consumer’s dollar. 

Quoting estimates of the United 
States Department of Commerce on 
preventable waste in retail distribu- 
tion, Mr. Filene said it could be elimi- 
nated by the new scientific methods of 
mass distribution which have reached 
their highest point in the large chain 
organizations, and which will find 
their final expression im huge chains 
of department stores. 


Flax Spinning Mills in Czecho- 
slovakia Much Curtailed 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Due to the 
high cost of flax, Czechoslovak flax 
spinning mills are facing a critical 
situation at the present time, accord- 
ing to reports received recently from 
that country by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The reports state that only 70,000 
spindles are being operated at present 
in that country, while in 1918 over 
300,000 spindles were in operation. 


Silk Hosiery Gains 
More General Demand 





Previous Limited Buying Appears 
to Have Developed a 
Shortage 
A more emphatic demand for silk 
numbers featured the hosiery market 
during the week. This stimulus made 
itself felt on the whole range of silk 
goods; full-fashioned, of course, was 
in the lead, with seamless lines an 
active second. Mills producing wom- 


en’s hosiery were virtually unani- 
mous in reporting a sharp call. One 


of the leading factors in the New 
York market said his firm has all its 
mills on a 24-hour basis—this despite 
the fact that the plant is one of the 
most extensive in the country, and 
usually does not have to resort to 
night operation to cope with “peak” 
seasons, 

Mill men said they thought this ex- 
ceptional demand was due to the ex- 
cessive practice of the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy on the part of jobbers. 
The limited ordering has resulted in a 
shortage of silk goods in the jobbing 
market, it was asserted. 

Full-Fashioned Well Sold 

The call for full-fashioned hose has 
been so great that deliveries are be- 
coming difficult. One representative 
mill is now asking for six weeks on 
all shipments. Asked regarding the 
size of current orders, mill executives 
stated that jobbers were inclining 
away from “buy little and buy often” 
policy. A few big orders were noted, 
but these were not being encouraged 
because of the delay in deliveries. 
Most of the present orders are small, 
‘it was stated; jobbers are willing to 
“buy big,” but will not do so, when 
they have to wait a couple of months 
or so for delivery, the producers said. 
The chief cry among jobbers, at pres- 
ent, appears to be for immediate de- 
livery; several jobbing representatives 
who were interviewed said they were 
getting deliveries of both full-fash- 
ioned and seamless goods, but they 
added that shipments as a rule are 
slow. 

Call for Darker Shades 

Asked regarding style and color 
preferences in silk orders, hosiery pro- 
ducers said the darker shades in staple 
styles were foremost. Gunmetal was 
enjoying a good call both in the 
heavy and sheer full fashioned; dust, 
and the more somber tan variations 
also were sought. In the seamless 
lines, dark gunmetal was a leader. 
There was little call generally for 
novelties, though some firms noted a 
fair demand for the more conservative 
clocks. 

The big pressure on silk goods will 
continue until early spring, according 
to certain mill factors. These men did 
not believe that Christmas buying had 
much to do with the current spurt; 
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Ask prominent Rayon Manufacturers what they 
think about the Wildman Body Machine : 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. ; i1 














SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


they said that the increase in orders 
was due mainly to the fact that the 
meager buying of past months, to- 
gether with an unusual call from re- 
tailers, had cleaned out the jobbers’ 
shelves. 

Sport hose and other heavyweight 
lines were enjoying a fair business 
during the week; the mild weather 
had slowed up all activity at this end. 
and mills are looking for a cold snap 
to spur the market. Mercerized cot- 
ton and rayon hosiery were reported 
in fair condition; this market was 
stated to have been adversely affected 
by the summer-like weather; the high 
temperature slowed up winter styles 
and thus slackened the call for winter 
colors in cotton and rayon, it was said. 





Results of Milwaukee Show 
(Continued from page 75) 





ever, comes after a rather dull spring 
and summer business. Manufacturers 
attending the show, nevertheless, were 
of the opinion that business would 
continue good into 1929. Retailers 
are buying in larger quantities than 
before, they say, and staple knit goods 
have at last been merchandised in the 
right manner by the retailers instead 
of being supplanted by too much nov- 
elty merchandise which changes from 
time to time with the public demand. 
Collections are better, which also is 
an important factor. 

Predictions of manufacturers are 
that women’s sweaters, dresses, and 
juvenile knitted wear are going to 
show revival of buying interest in 
1929, as they have done during the 
last four months of 1928. Men’s and 
boys’ shakers and sports apparel are 
going to register about a 30% increase 
over 1928 and a 45% increase over 
1927. 

Colors in men’s and boys’ sweaters 
for the coming year continue to be 
conservative, although touches of 
bright color are observed here and 
there. Wherever you go you hear the 
same story, “conservative backgrounds 
above everything else,” and there is 
no doubt but what this type of mer- 
chandise will sell well. 

In women’s sweaters there is a 
great deal of color in the 1929 offer- 
ings and much style. Bright colors 
predominate, but the conservative 
tendency of the men’s and boys’ lines 
is also observed in the way the colors 
are blended in the women’s line. Style 
in women’s sweaters, according to a 
few of the exhibitors, will carry away 
10% of the “hesitant” business, be- 
ides its regular 35% of the total 
‘mount of the volume. This leaves 
mly 25% on the plain color sweaters. 

Knitted dresses, shawls, etc., are 
oming back this year, exhibitors de- 
clared, as much demand for them has 
lready been experienced. Knitted 
ips in bright colors are in demand 
right now, and still gaining. 

Exhibitors at the Milwaukee Show 
vere: 

Globe Knitting Mills, Boston, Mass. ; 
‘raverman Bros., New York; Kingston 
\nitting Mills, Philadelphia; Priscilla 
\nitting Mills, New York; Federal Knitting 
fills, Norfolk, Va.; Utica Knitting Mills, 


Utica, N. Y.; Barnett & Finkelstein, New 
York; Mayer Kendler Co., Chicago; Stone 
& Stone, New York; Gilbert Knitting Co., 
Little Falls, N. ¥.; Bergman Knitting Mills, 
New York; Barnes McGoey Corp., New 
York; Regal Knitting Co., New York; Max 
Lowenthal & Sons, Rochester, N. Y.; A. A. 
Smith & Sons, New York: Empire Knitting 
Miils, New York: Commodore Knitting 
Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Oneita Knitting 
Mills; B. Chas. Gould Co.; Rex Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; Washington Infants 
Wear Co., New York: Jos M. Kahn, 
New York; Queen Knitting Mills, New 
York; Goobisch & De Vos, New York; Louis 
Levi Co., New York; William Iselin & Co., 
New York; Reliable Knitting Works, Mil- 
waukee; Falk & Cohn, New York; Frank- 
lin Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; I. Sherry 
& Co., Boston; Eagle Knitting Mills, Mil- 
waukee; Superior Knitting Mills, Phila 
delphia: Rosen & Rosen, New York: West 
Point Knitting Mills: Paramount Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; Harold Herrick, New 
York; J. P. Thomas, New York; Lionel M. 
Wolfe, New York; Frey & Sahner, New 


York; Elton Knitting Mills, Philadelphia ; 
Hugo 8. Baron, New York; and the United 
Globe Knitting Mills. : 

Ben Abrams, president of the Mil- 
waukee Knitting Mills, was chairman 
of the committee in charge of the 
show. Registrations at the show ex- 
ceeded expectations, he declared. 


Western Outerwear Meeting 
(Continued from page 35) 
American market. It has been proved 
by many manufacturers that the 
American people will buy quality 
sweaters, he declared, and manufac- 
turers today must decided whether 
they are going to manufacture price 
sweaters or quality sweaters. Other 
problems which are affecting the in- 
dustry at this time are: foreign mar- 
kets, the right sort of advertising, 
keeping costs down to a minimum, and 
creating new garments without too 

great a producing cost. 

Regarding Sweater Openings 

Ben Abrahams of the Milwaukee 
Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, then in- 
troduced a_ resolution which was 
adopted. It reads: 

“Whereas the first showing of 
Knitted outerwear lines under the 
auspices of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association at the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Nov. 14-18, has 
demonstrated unquestionably that the 
selling agents as well as knitted outer- 
wear manufacturers are willing to co- 
operate with the association in this 
direction, and, whereas those who have 
participated in this experiment are 
convinced that any faults and difficul- 
ties complained of can be eliminated 
in another year, therefore be it 

“Resolved that the Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers Association, 
Western District, assembled in an- 
nual convention at the close of this 
opening, does hereby endorse the 
plan of holding one general fall open- 
ing under direction of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association, and 
recommends that steps be taken early 
in the coming year to ascertain the 
wishes and desires of manufacturers 
and the selling agents’ organization 
as to the time and place best suited 
for the opening in 1929. 

“Resolved further that the West- 
ern District extends to the manufac- 
turers and selling agents participat- 
ing in this event, its thanks and ap- 
preciation for their cooperation.” 

It was explained that this meant 
also that the next year’s opening need 



















The sombre ’80’s demanded 
quality first. Brinton ma- 
chines more than met that 
demand. Jazz 1929 insists 
on style and color. Brintons 
are producing both — plus 
the old standard of quality. 


Let us send you full 
information of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY [gs 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 

South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic. 

China and Japan: Ibrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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Double Point 
HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “Ban- 

ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 

make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 





Triple Point 





Single Point ; | S 
HEMPHILL We 


MAIN OFFICE) rari AND. FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET . RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms 


Southern Offices 
93 Worth Street, New York 


: 2 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Hosiery Machine Manufacturers Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Heymann Blidg., 213 S. Broad St. High Point, N. C. 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


not necessarily be held in Milwaukee, 
but in any city which seemed most 
desirable. 

Expansion in Sight 

In a discussion of general trade 
problems which followed, it was de- 
clared that the knit goods industry 
right at this time was in a period of 
sound expansion. Most members de- 
clared that their mills were working 
overtime trying to keep pace with the 
orders that are coming in. Indica- 
tions point toward steady orders all 
through 1929, members said. 

The increase in the business on 
women’s sweaters was the subject of 
much discussion. Members making 
women’s sweaters declared that an 
unprecedented increase in the demand 
for womens’ sweaters had arisen this 
fall, and indications are that this de- 
mand will continue. 

The banquet of the Western Dis- 
trict was held Friday evening, Nov. 
16, in the Fern Room of the Pfister 
Hotel. This banquet was open to ex- 
hibitors at the knit goods show, mem- 
bers of the Western District and 
guests. About three hundred attended. 
The banquet and entertainment was 
in charge of Dave Karger of the 
Eagle Knitting Mills. 

Annual Banquet 

Milo E. Westbrook of the National 
Sports Association was one of the 
speakers at the banquet. He told of 
the large possibilities that lay in the 
sports field for manufacturers of 
sports wear. The sports field has 
grown tremendously during the year, 
according to Mr. Westbrook, and will 
grow much more during the next few 
years, The participation of women in 
sports means that they are in the mar- 
ket for sweaters and other knitted 
wear that has a style appeal as well 
as a wearing appeal. The spread of 
sports activities into the Northwest 
regions particularly has helped the 
sweater business, he declared. He was 
of the opinion that manufacturers of 
knit goods should be constantly trying 
to see if they couldn’t create new gar- 
ments for use in the sports field. 

Oscar L. Fischl of the Standard 
Knitting Mills, Cleveland, Ohio, acted 
as spokesman for the Cleveland manu- 
iacturers. He declared that many of 
them were simply swamped with or- 
ders, and that was the reason they 
could not come to the Milwaukee con- 
vention. Mr. Fischl declared that the 
outlook in the knitted outerwear in- 
dustry was very bright, 

J. J. Phoenix Speaks 

The principal speech of the evening 
was that of J. J. Phoenix, Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., presi- 
cent of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association. Mr. Phoenix who 
's Well known for his wide knowledge 
ot industrial conditions emphasized 
the importance of strong trade asso- 
Clations, 

“There are today over 3,500 trade 
associations in active operation in this 
Country,” stated Mr. Phoenix, “and 
all these are working hard for the 
betterment of conditions within their 
own industry. Naturally this is go- 


ing to mean a better condition of all 
industry in this country. However, in 
order to attain any sort of results, 
there must be cooperation ftom every- 
one engaged in that particular indus- 
try. We need cooperation in the knit 


the way things are going now, we are 
getting it, which is gratifying.” 

Mr. Phoenix declared that the Gov- 
ernment welcomed opportunities to 
discuss trade abuses with representa- 
tives of the various industries 
throughout the country. It was his 
opinion that before very long there 
would be a movement afoot in the 
knitted outerwear field to have a con- 
ference with Government bureaus in 
charge of this conference work, with 
the view of adjusting and seeking 
help with certain phases of the 
industry. 


Outerwear Staples Moving 





But Backward Weather Has Proved 
Handicap to Entire Market 

Fair activity featured the outerwear 
market during the week. Jobbers 
were reported to be. buying steadily, 
with the emphasis on staples. In a 
few instances, novelty lines went well, 
but generally speaking, these ranges 
appeared to be waiting for a real cold 
weather demand. Jobbers were inter- 
ested in children’s sweaters, it was 
stated. Jersey—especially those so 
fashioned as to be available either for 
boys or girls—were in decided call, 
mill factors said. 

Among adult lines the call was 
mainly for conservative numbers; 
V-neck goods moved more swiftly 
than crew neck, it was noticed; orders 
were of fair size, and came in 
steadily. 

There was little real bathing-suit 
activity during the week. Jobbers 
placed a few orders here and there, 
for the newest styles in more exclu- 
sive fabrics; this buying was for re- 
sort retail trade in the South and 
West. Generally speaking, the bath- 
ing-suit market is quiet. 


Allen-A Gives Prizes for Best 
Window Display 

KENosHA, W1s.—The Window Dis- 
play Contest run in connection with 
National Allen-A Week, brought out 
much excellence and originality in 
hosiery and underwear display. The 
high quality of every display sub- 
mitted made it difficult to pick the 
winners. 

In judging the displays, the follow- 
ing four fundamental principles of 
window display advertising were 
used: (1) Attention value ; (2) prom- 
inent display of name and product; 
(3) appeal; (4) sales suggestion. 

The first prize winner was Mayer 
Brothers of Lincoln, Neb. Second 
prize went to Dan Heye, display man- 
ager for the Ladin Co. of Houston, 
Tex. Third prize went to the Eagle 
Store Co., Chicago, R. H. Logen- 
baugh, display manager. Fourteen 
other prizes were awarded. 
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Ww HEN the pumpkin’s in 
the pie and the turkey’s in the 






oven—why it’s Thanksgiving! 


And Torringtons are glad 





too, because so many expert 





knitters use them. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 
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BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C 8 BARKER @CO..LTO. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22No STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANY 
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Section for section it produces more revenue 
than any other machine in the stocking industry. 
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Weather Hampers Wool Goods 





Women’s Wear Prints on 
Wool Goods Draw Interest 


N the front page of one of the 
New York daily newspapers of 
Monday, Nov. 19, was the following 
headline. “Warmest Noy. 18 in 52 
Years Crowds Beaches and Parks.” 
Che article then went on to state that 
crowds of people had visited Coney 
Island, Atlantic City, and Central 
Park. All of this may be good news 
for the peanut and soda pop vendors, 
but not to the purveyors of woolens 
and worsteds. This was the culmina- 
tion of the second serious spell of un- 
seasonably warm weather for this 
year, causing a noticeable slowing up 
in the demand for spot goods. Future 
business, such as it is, does not seem 
to be as seriously affected, or perhaps 
it might be said that the effect has not 
been noticed as yet. 
Notwithstanding the current weath- 
conditions, some business was 
placed on staples by a few of the 
larger clothing manufacturers. There 
are two possibilities, one or both of 
which may have caused these pur- 
chases at this time. One is that the 
buying of staples at the beginning of 
the season was light and the other, the 
necessity of keeping cutting rooms 
busy. 

jusiness for next season in a big 
way is not expected to materialize un- 
til after the turn of the year. The 
urge to “Do your Christmas shopping 
early” has been felt by some people 
and for the next five weeks the holi- 
day spirit will dominate the market. 
One agent did mention however that 
some mills had been playing Santa 
Claus for a long time, regardless of 
the season. One of the big things in 
buyers’ minds now is that inventory 
will follow on the heels of any holiday 
spending, and that retailers will prob- 
ably have plenty of merchandise on 
hand for January sales. 

An interesting development has 
taken place in men’s fine wear versus 
popular priced lines. A few seasons 
ago the mills in the best position were 
those making the finer grades. Today 
the reverse is the case, and the bulk of 
the yardage is going into the popular 
priced lines. With the leading factors 
in the popular priced lines reporting 
sold up conditions, and the fine wear 
people admitting the slack demand, it 
is apparent that the possibility of 
over-production is much greater in the 
latter field. There is and always will 
be a demand for the better things of 
life, clothing included and it seems 
neither possible nor probable that the 
$22.50 suit will fill the need of every- 
ove wanting ready-to-wear clothes. 
There must however be a happy med- 
ium between that and the expensive 


CF 


made to order suit. It remains to be 
determined what percentage of both 
classes can be readily absorbed by the 
market. ola Lhe 

Women’s Wear: (ne oi the lead 
ing factors in the women’s wear field 
reports business as having been very 
good until the recent slump caused by 
the weather. Two of their important 
lines are a printed flannel, and a pure 
silk warp with a worsted filling alse 
printed. The trend of the designs is 
interesting and almost without excep- 
tion they are-of the so-called “modern- 
istic” type. The patterns are prac 
tically all geometric and reflect the 
trend away from the flowered motifs 
of yesteryear. 

a 

Fall Patterns: At a recent 
ing in London, Kynoch featured pin 
and club checks. Whether these will 
greatly influence American styles is a 
debatable question. Designers on 
this side of the water feel that shadow 
stripes will not stand up under the 
strain of another season and are look- 
ing for something to take their place. 
These checks*may be the answer to the 
stylers’ prayer, and will come in for 
serious consideration, along with di- 
agonal weaves. 


show- 


Considering Dates for Fall 
Woolen and Worsted Openings 


The men’s wear woolen and worsted 
groups of the Wool Institute will 
make formal recommendation of open- 
dates for the fall, 1929, season, at the 
meetings to be held on Dec. 11 and 
Dec. 13, respectively. Tentatively, it is 
suggested that overcoatings be listed 
for opening about Jan. 15, staple 
worsteds and woolen suitings during 
the first fortnight of February, low 
to medium worsteds the second half 
of that month, and fine worsteds about 
March 1. Exact opening dates remain 
to be fixed, but they are not likely to 
be materially different from the policy 
that has been prevalent before the or- 
ganization of the Institute, except for 
an earlier showing of overcoatings. 


J. W. Holthaus Succeeds J. G. 
Vogler 

John G. Vogler, who has been en- 
gaged in the textile business for many 
years as manufacturers’ agent, hand- 
ling specialties of woolen and worsted 
goods, 615 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, has retired from business. J. 
Wm. Holthaus, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Vogler for the last 30 
years, has taken over the business, 
and will continue handling the same 
specialties, at the above address. 


Staple Cottons 


Slightly Easier 





Market Generally Quiet 


After 


HE has not brought forth 

any price or volume improvement 
in the 
When conditions 
arise, and the lack of activity may be 
termed unusual in the face of a rising 
market, the customary pro- 
cedure is to fall back on the weather 
In the present case the 
effect has been mainly a psychological 


week 


cotton piece goods market. 


unusual business 


cotton 


as an excuse. 
The unseasonable, warm weather 
let-down in both the 
retail trade and the clothing manutac- 
turing industry. Coupled with this is 
the prospect of inventory time in the 
future. The entire situation is 
one that would tend to place buyers 
on a conservative basis. 
The market not 
weakened its strength 


one. 


has caused a 


near 


has seemingly 
even 
though some of the staple numbers 
eased off slightly in the forepart of 
the week. 


basic 


The actual business placed 
at these lower prices has not been in 
any great volume, but the mere fact 
that they are quoted has a disturb- 
ing influence on the of the 
consumers. No general weakness is 
apparent nor is any expected. The 
sold up position of many mills, absence 
of large stocks, and a strong raw cot- 
ton market off setting the rather rest 
less attitude caused by the inactivity. 


minds 


* * * 


Print Cloths: Print cloth prices have 
been firm for the last four weeks but 
the forepart of this week saw an eas- 
ing of the staple constructions. The 
movement started among the second 
hands, and spread to some of the mills 
that were anxious to get more busi- 
ness on the books. The standard print 
cloths have been comparatively idle 
for the last two weeks and such busi- 
ness as was carried on was done on 
specialty numbers as tobacco and shade 


cloths. 
* ok * 


Sheetings: The sheeting market 
pursues the same quiet path it has 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. 21 Nov. 14 Nov. 22 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.20¢ 19.75¢ 20.00¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60... 514-6¢ 514-64 6-63 4¢ 

38\4-in., 64x60,5.35.. 754-7%¢ 7%-7%¢ 814-Blod 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 84-94 o¢ 9-9l4é 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 9% 974¢ 10%-10%4¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00 1074-il¢ 1l¢ ll¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 8l4¢ 8%¢ 10-10%¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. 1N%%¢ 10%¢ 1114-11%¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. Bie Soe 8% 

Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70... 8%¢ 8%-9¢ 9%-94¢ 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75... Te THe 75% -7%4e 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd.... 11-11%¢ 11-11%¢ 12-12\¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 17¢ 17¢ 19¢ 

i in a6s wee 21-22%4¢ 21-22%¢ 23-24¢ 

8 prints....... o¢ o¢ 8%¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in........ 10%¢ 1o%¢é 10%é 


Active 


Period 


lately been in the habit of traveling. 
unchanged al- 
though 36 in. 48 square 3.00 yard is 


Prices are practically 


from Io0%c to 
the 
numbers state that they are well sold 
up and running nights on three num- 


reported as easing 


103ge. Factors making heavier 


bers in order to catch up with de- 
liveries. A lot of this business has 
been absorbed by foreign markets, 
some of which had not been in the 
market for the last seven or eight 
months. 

* * * 


Carded Broadcloths: 
with general conditions, 
cloths are quiet. The 8ox60s are firm 
at g'4c. While 10%c was considered 
as the market for 90 x 60s, there was 
some talk of 10%c. The 100 x 60s 
were quoted at r1c but rumor had it 
that they could be purchased at 107¢¢ 
and even 1034c. 

* * x 


In sympathy 
carded broad- 


Sateens: Some mills have noted an 
improvement in this market. Although 
37% in. 68x88, 4.70 yd. goods have 
been quoted at toc for several -weeks 
past, not all sellers have placed goods 
at this price. The upturn has now 
taken place and such mills are selling 
at the market, turning down 97¢c for 
near by delivery. 

x * * 

Export: The market for American 
made voiles is practically the entire 
world with Egypt, Greece and the 
Near East the most active although 
Java and our own Philippines are not 
far behind. The mad scramble for 
the business and the keen competition 
has brought about an unsatisfactory 
price condition. Mills have approached 
the market from about every conceive- 
able angle and are selling direct, 
through agents abroad, and through 
New York exporting houses. The 
resulting price war with its down- 
ward trend has benefited no one but 
the ultimate consumer. This has been 
more noticeable in the plain voiles 
than in the printed fancies. The Iat- 
ter have a style element that helps to 
keep the price firm at higher levels. 
Java and the Philippines are the best 
customers for the fancies. Bleached 
sheetings have been quiet since the 
price advance, but prior to that the 
Far East had been buying liberally. 


Pinch in Burlaps Abates 


Caleutta Short Speculators Buy 
Back on November Heavies 
The “squeeze” on November heavy- 
weights in Calcutta abated somewhat 
early in the week and 40-inch 10-ounce 
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Du Pont Rayon 
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Aerial view of Du Pont 
Rayon Company's extensive 
development at Old Hickory 
(near Nashville), Tennessee. 
This plant, manufacturing 
rayon yarns by the viscose 
process, has an annual capacity 
of 15,000,000 pounds and 
employs 4,300 people. 


Tennessee’s Industries Succeed! 


As vice-president of one of the nation’s largest rayon 
concerns, Mr. B. M. May is an accredited authority on 
business conditions affecting the textile trade. It was 
only after careful study and thorough investigation of 
every industrial factor that Du Pont Rayon Company 
selected Old Hickory, Tennessee, as the logical location 
for its rayon project in 1923. Operations there have 
been profitable and substantial additions to plant have 
been made from time to time, the development now 
representing an investment of more than $22,000,000. 


Experience of the Du Pont Rayon Company is typi- 
cal of a host of industries, large and small, in Tennessee 
—enterprises that have enjoyed a successful, growing 
business in a section where natural advantages combine 
to pave the way for lower costs and increased dividends. 


BUILD YOUR MILL IN TENNESSEE 





endorses Tennessee for 
Industries 


Those who have studied carefully the many phases of 
Tennessee’s new textile industry, particularly those of us 
who have been privileged to study them at close range, are 
enabled to see the facts underlying its remarkably rapid rise. 


Many weaving, as well as knitting companies, have 
awakened to the fact that their plants in other sections of 
the country have become obsolete and burdensome. Accord- 
ingly they have studied the industrial situation in Tennessee, 
and as a result have come in increasing numbers to the land 
of contentment and progress. The mills which have moved: 
there during the past ten years are themselves the best ad- 
vertisements for others contemplating the move. 


Vice-President 
Du Pont Rayon Companf, In 





Tennessee has the power, raw materials, transporta- 
tion facilities, climate. With 70% of her population 
residing in rural districts, this state presents a most 
desirable labor supply, both as to quantity and quality 
of workers, readily adaptable to industry. Ideal indus- 
trial conditions still exist in various communities where 
citizens are ready and willing to finance buildings to 
house new plants and otherwise co-operate in the estab- 
lishment of economically sound enterprises. 


The Industrial Department of The Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Company will gladly place you in touch with 
these localities. Address R. C. Leonard, Industrial 
Agent, 526 Power Building, at Chattanooga, for com- 
plete information. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


ind 10% ounce goods were freer and 
sasier in price. Primary market prices 
showed some reaction to the recent 
steady advance in values and declined 
slightly on futures. 

Trading in the New York market 
was light, however, and prices, based 
recently on resale values rather than 
on Calcutta levels, were practically 
unchanged. 

Shorts in Calcutta relieved an acute 
situation by buying back November 


shipments already sold and consigned 
to this country, and it is estimated that 
business of this character amounted to 
1,000 bales. 

For 8 oz. 40s on the spot and afloat 
7.05 to 7.10c was the price; Novem- 
ber to March shipments were at 7.05c 
and April-June at 6.90c. For 10% 
0z. 40s spots were at 10.05c, afloats at 
10.0cc, November shipments at 9.70c, 
December at 9.35c; January-March at 
g.1oc and April-June at 9.00c. 


Prints Still Lead Silks 





Modernistic Patterns and Darker 


Are 


RINTS continue in the fore in the 

broadsilk market. A notable re- 
sult of this vogue for prints for spring 
has been a trend on the part of the 
more exclusive manufacturers away 
from these fabrics. Silk houses re- 
ported that the manufacturers who 
stress the exclusive note, are inclining 
away from prints; these manufactur- 
ers have been watching the rising tide 
of demand for prints, and they see it 
as a warning for them to break new 
paths in order to remain individual, 
it was stated. Therefore, the style- 
wise group leans to new and distinc- 
tive novelty fabrics which are out- 
side the popular range. 

However, that trend represents but 
a small part of the market. The trade 
is overwhelmingly for prints, with 
modernistic patterns still the most 
popular. For early spring, darker 
tones were favored; it was noted that 
even these dark designs were modern- 
istic, and were gay with striking color 
contrasts. For early summer, flower 
and pastel designs were selling well. 

Several of the leading firms which 
stress series fabrics reported an in- 
creased call for these lines. Fabrics 
exploiting the historic, novelty and 
naturalistic motifs were doing espe- 
cially well, it was stated. 

The brocade finish numbers which 
took a jump forward last week, slack- 
ened slightly during the past few days. 


Tones 


This range is enjoying a_ healthy 
market, but no sensational call is 
looked for. 

x * * 


Velvets: Chiffons and transparent 
velvets register a sharp decline in de- 
mand. 

* * & 


Crepe-Backed Satins: Little activ- 
ity. Spring printed numbers fairly 
popular. 

oe 


Crepes: Cantons and crepes con- 
nue to lead a spirited market. Rayon 
repes steady. 
* * * 
Chiffons and Georgettes: Emphatic 
for printed chiffon, with more 
offered. 


ties being Georgettes 


i £ 


Silk Situation at a Glance: PRropuc- 


Steady output, with spring 


Most 


Favored 


prints dominant; some summer prints 
also being issued. 

DemMAnp—Trend pronouncedly to- 
ward more radical modernistic themes 
in prints. 

Stocks—Building fast in anticipa- 
tion of big spring; fall stocks normal. 

SENTIMENT—Prints still outstand- 
ing for spring. Orders steady, prices 
firm. 


Advance 4/4 Bleached Goods 


on Active Trading 

After active selling of limited 
quantities of stock goods and con- 
tracts for future delivery, Taylor, 
Clapp & Beall advanced prices on 
Monday as follows: 

Lonsdale 4-4 bleached, 14%c. 

Blackstone 4-4 bleached, 14 4c. 

Forget-Me-Not 4-4 bleached, 11%4c. 

Hope 4-4 bleached, 12c. 

Hope bookfold, half pieces, 12%c. 

All prices net, and subject to ad- 
vance or withdrawal without notice. 

It was stated in the markets that 
very substantial orders have been 
booked, especially on Hope goods. 





Waterhouse & Stockton and 
Geiger & Spring Will Merge 

The firm of Geiger & Spring and 
Waterhouse & Stockton, mill agents, 
will consolidate on Jan. 1. They will 
act as selling agents for the entire 
products of the Airlie Mills, the 
Angus Park Mfg. Co., the Assawaga 
Co. and William F. Read Sons & Co. 
(men’s wear). 





Dwight Makes 5% Wage Reduc- 
tion 

CuHicopree, Mass.—A general wage 
reduction of 5%, effective Nov. 26, 
was announced on Nov. 16 by the 
Dwight Mfg. Co. More than 600 em- 
ployes are affected. 

Officials the cut 
necessary to meet competition. 


-Cc 


by 


Say was made 


Shows Ensemble of Rugs. Up- 
holsteries, Curtains, Ete. 


A new idea, the ensemble for home 
furnishing fabrics, has been intro 
duced by Lesher, Whitman & Co., 
who are showing rugs woven from 
rayon in combination with mohair and 


cotton, as well as upholsteries, curtains 
and bed spreads, in matching tones 
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iin will release 
the the 


capital required to carry ac- 


to Manufacturer 
counts, and the use of such 
funds in the production of 
goods facilitates more rapid 


turnover. 


THE FACTOR ASSUMES 
THE CREDIT RISK 


Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 




















T has been our privilege for many 
years to co-operate with a number of 
the most worth while textile mills in this 
country. 


We shall be pleased to fully explain to 
mill executives or their selling represen- 
tatives the personal element which is the 
foundation of our service. 








Accounts Guaranteed Sales Discounted 


Complete Factoring Service 






Morton H. MEINHARD & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


215 Fourth Avenue 






New York 
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That Is Pookie 


For the finishing proc- 
esses in Dye Works, 
Cloth Rooms, etq can 
be easily shifted to any 
part of the mill. 








Perfect Seams, 
Wet, Dry, Thick or Thin 










Goods 
Sews seams absolutely 
straight close to the 
edge and easily re- 
moved. 





No. 3 Electrically Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 


can be plugged into any lighting circuit. (No power line necessary.) 





Built in any length for various cloth widths, Sews cotton, woolen or 





silk goods. 





Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


Makers of Piece End Sewing Machines for over 50 years 





A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand. 
See cliso 
TEXTILE 
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YOUR OWN LABORATORY | 
WITHOUT THE COST 


Analysis 
Comparison 
Inspection 
Investigation 


Use This Service For 
Fibres 
Yarns 
Fabrics 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


_ 27 ALBANY ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 











Natural Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 





What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH “SELECTED 





DAYLIGHT” 





Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





| 
| 









| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 






A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Corvespendence Solicited 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED nee, 
GREENVILLE, S. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 





T extile 


——EEE Manufacturers 
| Should be interested in DIAX 


SPINNING aT 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 


DIAMOND) FINISH | 


TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 
Ua aa 

| SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


—— See Also —— 
——CATALOG—— 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 






















50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Beoschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. U.S.A. 





for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained. less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, | 
superior results in the handle an 
feel of the cloth, and ecomomy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. 











hone Main 3593 
ROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Bafiding, Bost Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases-T: 


T 


New Bedford 


— 
Special Attention to Textile inventions |' 


—————————————————______ 





Established 1854 
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Decline in Southern Mill Stocks 
Reported 

Gastonia, N. C., Nov. 17.— A de- 
‘line of 24c per share in bid price was 
ecorded during the week, according 
to the average of 25 active stocks as 
compiled weekly by R. S. Dickson & 
Co., the present average standing at 


102.64, as compared with 102.88 for 
last week. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 60 60 63 
Am. Wool. pfd..... 62 i ay 
BEREIOOR 66sec uces 22 wate — 
Androscoggin ..... 70% 60 70 
Arlington bau 42% 40 42 
NE aves fens ee 140% 140 147 
Berkshire Cot. .... 108 120 125 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. 95%... aa 
era ty: 616-0 at « 135 135 140 
SER 70 80 ey 
Esmond, pfd....... 101% 100 102 
Farr Alpaca ...... 113 110 116 
Groat Valls. ....... rer 6 8 
Hamilton Woolen .. 29 18 29 3 
ns Giktsiaes 3 6+ 22 12 15 
Ipswich, pfd ...... 24 22 
Ipswich, com....... 70c. my 2 
Lawrence ........ 677 67 69 
Ludlow Asso....... 197 192 198 
Merrimack, com.... 150 165 
Nashua, com, ..... 45 42 45 
Nashua, pfid........ 82% 83 86 
Naumkeag ........ 140% 138 141 
=. mm. we. Pra... 50e ae eas 
as fay bois baerd Ae 39 35 40 
ES aia i gig Na we 33% .«... ee 
Ee ea 105% 105 107 
Plymouth Cordage. . 64% 61 65 
Gt GbEkt ONS eee 17% 19 21 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 





Bid Asked 
et a 10 ; 
Beacon Mfg., com........ 125 
Beacon Mfg., pfd........ S4 rate 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... : 30 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd...... 40 Nes 
mernetgn. Beem. OG, 5 oon coe acs cha 82 
ener Bere, OO, . vcs ce cee > Pe 38 
ee Cas ab: pistes 104 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 7s 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. S4 ; 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... sa 6 
Gosnold Mills, com....... 3 ; 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ ape 20 
Grinnell Mfg. Co..... ; a 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. are 76 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com... pes 45 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd.. 27 
muourd BE ioc cee 74 
Manomet Mills ; 7 
Nashawena Mill ........ 4s 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 113 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd... SS 
meld Be. icc. s oe 112 
Nonquitt Spn. Co.... 24 ai 
Pemaquid Mills . 5 ‘ 12 
ow!) |. eae s00 ; 
Potomska Mills . a ain 39 433 
Quissett Mills Co., com... S1 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd 00 
Soule Mill .. ; ; : 
TE MEE ag on cass wc i 
Wamsutta Mills 49) a 
Whitman Mills ........ 19 


S. C. Cotton Growers to Push 


‘ 


Cotton Consumption 


CoLumMBIA, S. C.—The board of di- 
rectors of the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association at 
a recent meeting, passed a resolution 
calling on all members of the associa- 
tion in this State, to lend their influ- 
ence and support toward encouraging 
the increased consumption of cotton in 
every practicable form. 

his resolution follows closely a 
similar resolution adopted by the di- 
rectors of the Texas Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


FINANCIAL 


Diversified Stock Sales 





A Few Large Gains in Listed Shares— 
Some Loss-Taking Sales in Evidence 


Boston, Nov. 21. 
EW highs for the year have been 
touched by the American Woolen 
Co. issues, and there have been sub- 
stantial advances in most of the listed 
textile stocks on this and the New 
York exchanges, and also in quite a 
number of the unlisted shares at 
private and auction sales. While 
demand has been stimulated to a con- 
siderable extent by actual improve- 
ment in textile business and by the 
outlook for still further substantial 
improvement, it is quite evident that 
much of the buying of listed shares 
has been of a speculative character, 
although today’s slump in the general 
list affected high grade textiles much 
less than it did most other classes of 
industrials. There is no assurance in 
this that a much larger part of the 
recent advance in listed textiles will 
not be lost in any continued slump if 
it proves that a large proportion ot 
recent buyng was speculative rather 

than of an investment character. 
When American Woolen preferred 
touched 6534 yesterday it was frac- 
tionally higher than the previous high 
of the year, and at today’s closing ot 
62 it showed a net advance for the 
week of 9% points; the common 
touched a new high for the year when 
it sold at 32%6 yesterday, and at to- 
day’s closing 29% it shows a _ net 
advance for the week of 6%S points. 
Amoskeag touched its high for the 
week last Friday at 24°%s, and sales 
this week have gradually tapered off 
and at today’s closing of 22 it showed 


a net loss for the week of 114 points 
\moskeag bonds have been only 
moderately active, selling within a 


range of 8834 to 92 and at today’s 
closing of 90 showing a net advance 
for the week of 1% points. Pacific 
has also attracted comparatively litt!e 
interest but has held firm within a 
range Of 34 to 33% and at today’s 
closing of 3334 is practically un- 
changed for the week. Bigelow 
Hartford common sold within a range 
of 95 to 96 and closed today at 95% 
Loss Taking in Evidence 

Among the most notable advances 
at today’s auction sales were one of 
8 points in Ludlow Associates to 197, 
ex div., and of 1°68 points in Arling- 
ton which sold up to Pepper- 
ell, Nashawena and Nashua common 
sold at practically unchanged prices. 
A number of the other sales were in- 
terpreted by some who have had ex- 
perience in similar transactions as 
being of a loss-taking character, in 
anticipation of Federal tax returns. 

Increased Otis Net 
At yesterday’s annual meeting of 


2A. 


stockholders of the Otis Co., cotton 
goods, Ware, Three Rivers and Bonds 
ville, Mass., and of Greenville, N. H., 
stockholders were gratified to learn 
that instead of the net earnings of 
$229,277 reported for the year in 
advance notice to stockholders, an 
additional credit to the surplus made 
actual net earnings for the year 
$237,137. Treasurer Nichols reported 
that the Greenville unit is being oper- 
ated at full capacity, although opera- 
tions of the company as a whole are 
at present about 65% of 
Stockholders voted to increase the 
number of directors to nine and added 
to the 
Nichols, 
Charles B. 


capacity. 


be yard, 
and assistant 


Nichols. 


Canadian-Connecticut Liquidation 


Treasurer Henry G. 


treasurer, 


Stockholders of the Canadian-Con 
necticut Cotton Mills, Ltd., will hold 
a special meeting Nov. 27 to decide 
on final price to be paid for the com 
pany’s properties and inventories by 
interests allied with the 
Textile Co. Ltd. Acceptance of the 
latter’s offer will be followed by 
liquidation of the Canadian-Connecti 
cut Co. 


Dominion 


\s an initial step in liquida- 
tion the company has called at 103 the 
5! 5% 15 issued last 
October, certificates of which will need 
to be presented on or before Dec. 20, 
1928. It the no-par 


realizes from $23 to $25 a share, as 


vear debentures 


common. stock 


mini 
mum, about $97.50 a share on the old 


expected, this will give at the 


preferred, and about $2.30 a 
on the old stock 
share of old preferred holders received 
$50 par value debentures and two new 
no-par and the old 


received 


share 


common For each 


common. shares, 


common shareholders 
tenth 


old share held. 


one 


share of new common for each 


Boston Stock Auctions 


Phe following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shr Mill Par Price Chang 
1o Grinnell 100 nel 
York 10) “I . 
0 Nonquitt 100 2%; v, 
0 Ipswict fd 100 24 
0 Dwight 25 11% oh 
Laurel Lake 1 as 
03 Boston Mfg. pfd 1 25 
7 Pepperell 1”) 105 ly 
7l Nashua on 1) 4544-45 
Continental 100 9 +414 
25 Great Falls . 1) 7% 24% 
4 City 100 103 4 
10 Connecticut, Ist pfd 100 181, 13% 
1% Nashawena 1m” 17% MM 
12 Royal Weaving .. 10) 198 
50 Plymouth Cordage 100 H5—-$44 1y 
23 Hamilton Mfg 100 10¢ , 
22 Lancaster, com 100 e +1, 
417 Stafford 100 4 -% 
1 Troy Cotton & Woolen. 500 614 aa 
1 Granite ‘ . 10 10 ‘ 
35 Merchants 10) 30% +10% 
40 Davol 100 1%%—14 +154 
36 Border City . ss ee % +% 
617 Roxbury Carpet, pfd 100 41 sivaes 
324 Roxbury Carpet, com 8 +44 


Brighton Mills, A pfd 1”) 26% 


(2907) 85 





35 Whitman 100 17 4 


‘ . 
6 Narragansett 100 10% iy 
% Southern Worsted, com. 100 
50 Lancaster, pfd 100 18 +5% 
60 N. E. So. pfd 100 = 620-50 +25¢ 
100 Boston Woven Hose, 
com S8'y +3 
46 Ludlow, 194—197 +8 
64 Arlington 100 $214-% Li 
154 Hamilton Woolen.. 100 IG +14 
40 New Bedford Cordage, 
com 10 2 
15 Salmon Falls (ex-liqui 
dating div.) 10 t, 
3456 Total 


* Ex. div 


Further New Bedford Gains 


Local Share Market Still Holds 
Firmer Trend 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The steady 
gain noted in the New Bedtord mill 
share market since the end of the 
strike last month, was maintained dur- 
ing this week, despite the rather dis- 
couraging balance sheets presented at 
the annual meetings of the Acushnet 
and Hathaway mill corporations. The 
average at the present time is around 
61, an improvement of several points 
from the low of the year, which was 
touched early in October. Other bal- 
ance sheets are scheduled to be pre 
sented this month, but it will be some 


what in the nature of a surprise 11 


they show much better results than 
those that have already been made 
public. 


Bristol Renews Dividend 


Though the Wamsutta manage- 
ment has passed the dividend for the 
fourth quarter, as was the case in the 
third quarter, the Bristol has returned 
to the dividend bearing class for the 
fourth quarter, though the vield for 
the final 3 has 


months of the vear 


been reduced to $1. The final quarter 
is expected to disburse a little 


than was the case in the third quarter 


more 


which goes down on 


record as the 
smallest declared in the history of the 


mills of this city. As the New Bed- 
ford mills were closed down prac 
tically tight for 25 weeks of the year 


owing to the strike, it was generally 
anticipated that the 
would present 
statements for 


corporations 
unfavorable financial 
this year, this being 
especially true of the 
their fiscal year as of Sept. 30. 


ending 
Most 


meet 


mills 


of the mills hold their annual 
ings in February, and as the financial 
statements 


in these cases are usually 


made up to the end of the calendar 
year, a profitable final quarter of op 
erations may offset to some extent the 
losses piled up during the strike. 
The improvement in mill 
prices has not been confined to the 
local markets, as better prices have 
realized 
been up at auction. With few excep- 
tions, actual trading has been on the 
small side, as holders of stock are not 
disposed to sell at pvevent figures. 
Nashawena, Butler, Nonyuitt and 
Gosnold preferred have been promi- 
nent among the lower priced issues, 


share 


also been where stocks have 
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Of Particular Interest to 


Manufacturers 


Do you know what textile product in this 
country 1s the monopoly of two manu- 
facturers? Do you know how these manu- 


@\| facturers have maintained this unusual \® 


position for 50 years? 


Tus product is entirely different from most 
textile products, in that trade demand is fairly 
constant allowing steady production. 

Ir has few style 


changes, a quick turnover, 


low inventory cost, growing and diversified uses 
and short trade terms. Straight line, automatic, 
low labor cost production methods and secret 


process of manufacture. 


Facts and figures about this product are avail- 
able only to principals in a position to manu- 
facture, or business men financially interested. 


Send communications to 
Mr. H. F. Doremus & Co. 
20 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


VAUGHAN, 











CIRCULAR. 


JACQUARD 


Has ALL of these 


Important Features 


Eight changes of color, any stitch, 
half or full cardigan, rib or Jacquard; 
self edge, cuff bottoms, tubular welt, 


draw threads and body lengths. 


Runs any yarn—cotton, wool, silk or 
rayon. Jacquard patterns and plain 
staples on one machine \ll gauges and 
sizes—14 in., 16 in., 18 in., 20 in., and 
28 in. 

Uses patterns punched in paper. Easy 
to make. Easy to change. Cost but few 
cents. Unlimited pattern range Pro 


tricate figures without 
sacrifice of color or details of the original 
design. 


duces plain or in 


Circular Jacquards enable you to giv 
full expression to prevailing pattern ideas 
or produce original designs that othe 
machines cannot duplicate 
| ne 
} The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co. 
1924-28 Hunting Patk Ave. Phila., Pa., l 
Vew } fee 306 Broadway 
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Financial—Continued 


with City, Neild and Soule most ac- 
tive among the higher priced stocks. 

Acushnet is commanding a price of 
around 72. As this corporation is call- 
ing in 4,000 shares to reduce the capi- 
tal stock from $2,000,000 to $1,600,- 
000, holders of stock will receive $100 
for each share turned in, each share- 
holder part of the melon 
pro ratio to the number of shares held 


receiving 


by him Hathaway also holds up 
well, with sales at 76, though few 
shares are reported to have changed 


hands. Butler sold as high as 35, with 
107 realized on a few shares of City. 
Nashawena continues to hold the 
center of activity, with shares selling 
from 471% to 49, the market having 
slightly in this stock. 
nold preferred changed hands at 18% 
and 19%, with Neild advancing to 
116, and Nonquitt selling at 26% 
Soule touched 127'% for a small block 
market, with Wam- 
sutta in considerable demand and sell- 
ing at 49 to 501%, with 53 asked. 


eased off Gos- 


that came on the 


a neninitintay 


a. G aiiliins Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stock« 
qpeet by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 


Cc.) 
Bid Asked 

Acme Spininng Co 99 104 
Am. Yarn & Processing. Co. 95 oy 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... So 90 
DAE. akiwveevicksss es 80 
Cheeta Hoskins Co. (par 

Seer ssh wateaes 10 14 
Chadwick- Hoskins Co., 8% 

BE ‘caeGaueses &* <has 102% 104% 
China Grove Cotton Mills 109 ae 
(lara Mfg. Co ae 6 82 
Climax Spininng Co 95 90 
IO EEE \cines ads 's Rew xs ee 62 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 74 80 
SRD ID 5.55 Sab «x dea 100 lw 
Durham Hosiery, 7%, pfd. 34 38 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... aran a 
Eastern Mfg. Co........0. ee 51 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 aa 
Erwin arate Mills Co. 

| Aree 103 106 
Globe = Mills (N. C.). 45 52 
Ho SDs sh caces aes oe 80 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. 13 18 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg Co., 7% 

UN is cheek he ee hs DIK ws 102 
Henrietta. 7% pfd...... 70 78 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... ae 76 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 195 2lvu 
Ee SEGUES sc cnncswavies 99 106 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... brie 101 
Si See MD, wana 6 0g 00 os 46 
OT ee eee 160 os 
Mansfield Mills .......... 110 117 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 14 20 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

TE, Sc nif niece nme athe — 90 
Myers RRS orale isk ssi 75 sw 
National Yarn Mill....... = 91 
xe Se 7 
Perfection Spinning Co. 90 100 
Ranlo Mfg. Co....... ; 125 135 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co. 99 105 
Roanoke Mills, 7%%, 1st 

Te aia b sia ean aie oa a 95 99 
Roanoke Mills, 8%, 2nd 

De -enwesin’ shacks kee w « 95 
Rosemary, 714%. pfd...... 99 ° 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 85 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. oe 92 
Sterling Spinning Co....... 95 101 
Stowe Spinning Co.. Sate 96 100 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... xa AR 
Winget Yarn Mills Co ue : i) 
Wiscasset Mills Coa . 215 


National Association of Window 


Shade Manufacturers to Meet 


Cricaco, IL. 


completed for the 


\rrangements are 
fifth 
National 


Shade 


being annual 
\ssocia 
Manufactur 
held at the Claypool 


Hotel, in Indianapolis, Ind., 


convention of the 
tion of W 


} 


vhich is to be 


indow 


Jan 23 


to 25, 1929, according to announce 
ment of W. C. Patterson, of this city, 
chairman of the association 

Displa vs of shade cloth and other 
materials used in window shade mak 


ing, will be held in | 


connection with 


the convention 


Wool Trade Meeting 
(Continued from page 40) 


plis! red, I believe it would be beneficia 
to growers and dealers alike. I thinl! 
also our association can be develope: 
along similar lines in matters pertain 
ing to credit, sales, and transportatior 

“These results cannot be achieved 
or much of a start made, unless the 
trade as a whole uses the associatio1 
more than it now does. If we cai 
develop a greater spirit of co-opera 
tion and a freer exchange of honest 
opinions, we will all mutually profit 
by it.” 


Officers Elected 


I. Nathaniel Perkins, secretary- 
treasurer, which honorable position he 
has held for a number of years, elected 
to succeed himself, read the reports 
of the several commrttees wich were 
approved by the association. The 
total membership was given at 543 
of which 173 were active and 307 were 
associate members. During the year 
there had been a net loss of 29 mem- 
bers. The full list of officers as elected 
is as follows: President, William G. 
Fallon; vice-president, William A 
Dupee; secretary-treasurer, F. Na- 
thaniel Perkins. Executive Com- 
mittee: William R. Cordingley, Paul 

Draper, Albert S. Howe, John H. 
Nichols and Stanley H. Sinton. For 
the arbitration committee, Charles P 
Nunn was named as chairman, other 
members being Ernest W. Brigham, 
Charles F. Frederick R. Eding- 
ton and Henry B. Sawyer. 


Wool Trade in Rut 


address of Albert W 
rapidly to a _ not-too- 
audience covered a_ wide 
field of observation and experience. 
The “old rutters” listening to the in- 
junction to sell wool with their heads 
and not their hearts smiled through 
the tobacco smoke and said nothing 
Many doubtless agreed with him that 
not a few lots of wool are sold in the 


Cross, 


The lengthy 
Elliott, read 
interested 


market every year at an actual loss 
Said Mr. Elliott in part: 

‘The wool dealing and the wool 
manufacturing industries have gone 
through another unprofitable year 


l'rom the standpoint of the manutac- 
turer the outlook is improving. Manu- 
facturers as a whole are working 
together than ever before, The 
wool growers are more closely organ- 
ized than they were a year ago. 
“The wool trade apparently is in the 
old rut. We bought the bulk of 
our domestic wool well below even the 
point, but sold much 
at no profit. The 
business of a year whic! 


cl yser 


same 


present importing 
of it ata 
result of the 


loss or 


started auspiciously will in most ca 
be unsatisfactory. 

members of the w: 
uniform 


sold 


“Some of the 
trade have no practice 


figuring the cost of their w 
and those who figure these 
figure them in many different wa 
with surprisingly different 
Many lots of sold in this 


market actual loss 


costs at 


resul 
wool are 


every vear at an 





bu 
pli 
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se 
cr 
Wi 
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where the owners figure they are mak- 
ing a profit. 

“I said a year ago that this trade 

uld not continue its operations as 
heretofore and live. It cannot con- 
tinue to operate in its present highly 
individualistic manner, between two 
vell organized groups, and expect or 
hope to survive. If we wish to sur- 
vive we must buy and sell wool with 
our heads and not with our hearts and 
resist an inordinate desire to buy in 
the buying season and to sell in the 
selling season regardless of price.” 

At the conclusion of the routine 
business an informal discussion took 
place on the question of uniform con- 


tracts. According to one speaker 
several unnecessary practices had 
crept into the wool trade since the 


war including the buying of wool on 








»ound bales. ) 
























1927 | 75,330 


the sheep’s back. Elliott R. Studley 
referred humorously to the bad effects 
on the wool trade of the operations of 
optimistic buyers and pessimistic sales- 
men. The discussion was carried on 
by members Barnard, Adams, Elliott 
and Gill. Secretary Perkins an- 
nounced three well known members of 
the association, Franklin W. Hobbs, 
William E. Jones and Henry B. 
Sawyer were confined in hospitals, 
Sawyer and Hobbs as the result of 
automobile injuries. The meeting in- 
structed the secretary to write a letter 
of greeting and send flowers to them. 


Code for Cotton Twine 
(Continued from page 40) 





approved trade practices as follows: 

I. It is a sound practice for a partic- 
lar mill either (1) to make sales direct 
to consumers or (2) to confine its ac- 
counts to one commission house or 
broker for any given territory or to work 
out a consistent combination of these 
two methods. 

[l. It is not a sound trade practice 
a mill to pay either directly or in- 
directly any compensation for selling 
ot than not exceeding the usual 5% 
to commission houses nor to allow any 
cash discount exceeding the usual 2%. 
But in case of direct sales it is a sound 


U 


fi 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued the October report of cotton consumed, 
on hand, and active cotton spindles. 
counting round as half bales, except foreign, which is in 500- 
The figures follow: 


Cotton consumed 








. ‘ Cotton 
during - Oct. 31 apindles 
ae Ra nem ST — active 
Locality Year 3 mos. In In public during 
Oct. ending consuming storage and October 
(bales) Oct. 31 | establish- (at compresses) (number) 
(bales) {ments (bales) bales 
United States. 1928 618,788 | 1,637,738 1,194,961 4,635,981 30,315,086 
1927 613,520 1,875,824 | 1,323,703 5,419,193 (32,535,200 
Cotton-growing States! 1928 474 , 267 1,259,180 905,910 | 4,454,750 |17,827,738 
1927 449 , 207 1,376,205 969 ,856 | 5 32,55 17,771,338 
New England States 1928 121,412 | 317 ,O17 252,414 | 64,212 (11,204,956 
1927 135,711 | 414,222 | 298,105 74.121 (13,276,956 
All other States 1928 | 23,109 61,541 36,637 | 17,019 | 1,282,392 
1927 | 28.512 | 85.397 55.742 | 2127546 | 1,486,906 
INCLUDED ABOVE 
Egyptian Cotton 1928 19,592 | 54,324 39 , 253 | 13,191 | 
1927 19,413 | 61,677 46,075 17 ,030 
Other foreign Cotton. .| 1928 | 6,718 | 18,589 26,811 14,298 
1927 | 6,875 21,003 | 22 ,377 | 7,905 
Amer.-Egyp’n Cotton.| 1928 1,325 | 3,181 2,708 6,467 
| 1927 | 1,197 | 3,386 | 2,506 6,178 | 
NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 
Linters 1928 | 76,093 212,820 109 ,047 45,983 | 
| 46 ,633 | 


| 
231,905 | 144,319 
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trade practice to allow the usual dis- 
count not exceeding 2% cash in 10 days, 
but no discrimination or secret rebates by 
way of other discounts, commission, 
compensation or inducement. It is not a 
sound trade practice to share commis- 
sions either directly or indirectly with 
purchasers of twine. 

III. For purposes of this statement of 
“Sound Trade Practices’? a “Commis- 
sion house” is one that handles twine for 
confined accounts on strictly commission 
basis, rendering account sales for all 
transactions. A “broker” is a_ selling 
agent who handles twine on a brokerage 
basis—the merchandise being billed by 
the manufacturer to the buyer. 

IV. It is a sound trade practice for 
a commission house to undertake in con- 
sideration of the commission paid it to 
give its mills 
dispose of their 
obtainable prices. 


selling advice and_ to 
products at the best 





AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


(Cotton in running bales, 





Cotton on hand 








V. Short selling and long buying on 
the part of a commission house are un- 
sound trade practices. 

VI. The accumulation of stocks on the 
part of commission merchants being 
speculative in principle and consequently 
to the disadvantage of both producers 
and consumers is an unsound trade 
practice. 

VII. It is not a sound trade practice 
for a manufacturer when advancing his 
price to discriminate among his customers 
by soliciting and accepting orders from 
particular customers at his old price. 

VIII. It is. not a sound trade practice 
to guarantee against price decline in 
orders or blanket contracts. 

IX. It is not a sound trade practice 
to sell different “put ups” of twine ex- 
cept at differentials fairly representing 
differences in cost of preparation such 
as the following customary differentials : 
(Basis Cones or Tubes) 

3alls 5 or 6 to the pound bulk lc over 
basis. 

Balls 5 or 6 to the pound in cotton 
sacks or paper packages 2c over basis. 

Y% pound balls “4c over basis. 

Y pound balls in cotton sacks or paper 
packages 1%c over basis. 

50 end reels or tubes “sc over basis. 

X. It is a sound trade practice to re- 
gard and act on all orders or contracts 
for twine as firm contracts and it is an 
unsound trade practice to treat them as 
options. 


| 
| 
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WINDING SYNTHETIC YARNS 
FOR KNITTING 


No good manufacturer of knit goods would even 
contemplate knitting from a small supply like a cop 
or bobbin, for two fundamental reasons: first, the 
supply would be too sinall, and second (and more 
important), in drawing off from knitting supplies 
of small diameters, the material must unwind 
rapidly, due to the fact that one wrap represents 
but a very short length of yarn. 


The ideal knitting package of synthetic yarn is a 
cone of 534” traverse, built on a large diameter cone 
tube, as represented by the “Universal Jumbo” cone 
wound on the “Universal” No. 50 machine. 


The empty cone tube has an average diameter of 
27%”, and the average diameter of a three-pound 
cone when wound is 554”. The Three-pound cone 
represents the maximum recommended for synthetic 
yarns and naturally cones of smaller diameter and 
less weight may be wound, if desirable. 


Starting with this large-diameter cone, the wall 
of synthetic yarn on a package containing three 
pounds net is but 13g”. Glancing at the illustrations 
above of “Jumbo” cones, you will readily appreciate 
the assurance of even tension when knitting from a 
package with large circumference, and with none of 
the impediments to delivery common to bobbin 
types of winding. 


The “Jumbo” cone, the latest product of the 
“Universal” No. 50 winder, is the result of exhaus- 
tive study and careful development by the Universal 
Winding Company, collaborating with the manv- 
facturers of synthetic yarns, and with the knitters 
of this material. 


—— See Also —— 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON 


NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTT 
T 


E 
ATLANTA 
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High Quality 
Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 
for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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YARNs 


ky pindale 
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Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 79 Adelaide Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 








“Direct to Consumer 













Stability ~ Security 


iin 


on your cotton yarn contracts placed through this 
organization with established mills whose identity 
become an important part of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 


ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERSJPROCESSING CO. 


recognized as possessing every desired characteristic 
for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting and finishing 
excellence. 

Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range of 


numbers and every form of put-up for the knitting 
and weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Led B 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE: me ny Bids sins 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


Johnston Mills Company 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 
mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIX(E MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 





or silk 
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COTTON YARNS | 








Yarn Market at Chattanooga 
Vas Quieter Last Week 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Little  in- 
‘rest in the purchase of yarns was 
‘tlected here during the week ending 
Nov. 17 and local brokers report that 
. smaller volume of new 
ooked than for any 
some time. 


orders was 
single week in 


There were no changes of impor- 
ince in quotations in either the cotton 
field. Double extra thrown 
silk is being quoted at about $5.80 a 
sound. Prevailing two ply merce- 
rized yarn prices range from 59c a 
pound for 20s-2 to $1.06 for 8os-2 
with 60s-2 quoted at 82c. 


In carded cones, 10s are still being 


quoted at 32 to 33c and 20s at 34% 
to 35%c. Ejighteens in combed sin- 
gles are listed at 41 to 42c a pound 
with 70s at 72 to 74C¢. 


Allentown, Pa. The company which 
is preparing to take over the West Side 
Knitting Co. is at present making 
samples in the plant. Until a name for 
this company has been selected, cor- 
respondence will be received through 
Well-Worth, Inc., 46 N. 7th St. 
\llentown. 


oT 


Future Yarn Contracting 


Contracts 
Next 
Philadelphia. 


HERE fair to good demand 

for yarns and the market is in a 
strong position from the spinners’ 
standpoint notwithstanding reports of 
low-priced sales made by several deal- 
ers and spinners during the last two 
weeks. Odd lots of certain counts 
have been offered at prices varying 
from one or two cents under the range 
quoted by representative spinners but 
these instances have not affected 
spinners’ asking-prices which remain 
steady and unchanged. Sentiment is 
optimistic in the trade and a majority 
look for continued firmness in the raw 
material and yarn markets during the 
coming weeks. 

Inquiries became more numerous 
during the last two days of last week 
and a fair sized quantity of yarn was 
moved to weavers these two days. The 
present week has been less active than 
the average of recent weeks but never- 
theless total volume remains large and 
reports indicate that November will 


xa 


Call For 


Year Delivery 


be almost if not quite as large a month 
in respect to new business as October 
The latter month was the largest of 
the year with.most yarn houses here 
and should trading continue along 
present lines this month will compare 
favorably with it. 
Low Priced Weaving Sales 

With definite knowledge that spinn- 
ers are generally sold ahead for a 
number of weeks, several of the high- 
grade producers reporting a well sold 
ahead condition until the end of the 
year, many fail to understand why 
certain dealers and a few spinners are 
under-selling the market by several 
cents. A short time ago large sales 
of 20s-2 warps were made at 35%c 
which was at least a cent under the 
lowest price named by any spinner. 
A number believe that such sales 
represent short-selling by dealers 
while a majority are inclined to at- 
tribute these low-priced sales to 
dealers wishing to liquidate a portion 
of their stocks which were purchased 





more than a month ago when a large 
volume of business was placed within 
a short time with spinners. 

Such instances only 
market is 


find they 


prove that the 
manufacturers 
able to buy unlimited 
quantities at these prices and only one 
spinner in twenty 
under the 


strong as 
are not 


is in a mood to sell 
level. While 
one or two houses here have larger 
stocks than a month ago it is generally 
reported stocks held are no larger and 
im many instances are smaller. Dealers 
state they can sell a large volume of 
yarn within a short time if they are 
able to cut the market level by half 
cent and this indicates it was not 
necessary for dealers to under-sell the 
market more than a cent on 20s-2 to 
get business although it should be 
remembered that demand for this 
count is smaller than that for 30s-2, 
the reverse of conditions a month ago. 
Sentiment Bullish 

All weaving trades have been buy- 
ing fair sized lots with a number of 
large sales reported to insulating and 
braiding manufacturers. Plush yarns 
are in good demand from a number of 
smaller mills in this section, little in- 
terest being displayed by the largest 
manufacturers. Plush quality yarn is 
quoted on the basis of 38c for 20s-2, 


current price 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or =r * bpneaad 








MRMINORS sic cceaece eens —32 20s ...-.3044—36 
eee eee en) ERM Ai hd Sea Ke wane nels — —3Ti% 
Me Fs Gcara Stam tiene ata hoes — —33 rer ee 38 —38% 
ee ce S| ae 39 —40 
Nc Sr a Sain ak yn Sade a 34— 35 ME eh c aes eee bs 45 —47 

ae Skeins and Tubes 

88-2 RG I ooo cm culie'se'otns ws —391% 
108-2 a ge ee ee 40 —4] 
128-2 : ee ae ee ee — —45 
14s-2 ; : — —d4 WOGe Ska a e 
16s-2 rade —34%, 40s-2 High Breakage. 51 52 
20s-2 J) EE OE Fiore esc ew tree ens —- —dd 
248-2 .38%4—39 =. 608-2 60 —61 

Single Warps 
BE CS 2s, de siaaee i | ee re -~ 38 
BUS ce aris seek vata atera so aralere — —34 Me te Vi ca mehionlen ts — —39 
a I ae RS ee ee — —41 
MR Go opin ah acerie vie dkes 35 —B614 405 -.. 2... 2c cece ee veeee 47 —48 
RA a i'n, dik hi iver opaeve Dade — —36Y, 
Two-Ply Warps 

ee aid eee — —33%% 240-2 ..................— —39 
Er oe ree — —34 RID Bo i ich «se alee he — —40 
SR ee — —34%% 3082 ........ 41 —41y% 
ess Sasa Sees Red — -—351% 40s ordinary Sete ale drs ond 47 —48 
BEES pce sais Satetinn eee — —36 Fe a wa Unitas Sieg N64 — —56 
20s-2 .3614—37 WMI va cew tena 61 —62 

8s-3 and 4- ply, skeins and tubes: tinged, 2914- -30 white, 31-32 
Hosiery Cones (Frame eae 

8s ; Fale hice — —3l 22s paren 35 —35% 
10s — —S1I% 24s ; 36 —36% 
BED Vat Goering snes eee —32 26s =P ..— —37 
BA gh ak os ; ...— —32% 30s tying in. ; ‘ — —38 
a ee ooo BS 30s regular ........ ..— —39 
NEES T istevais icc ne eee’ — -—331%4 30s extra quality........ 40 —42 
_. ere Pee? I Wc aa bd w ooo se 9¥e ae aos — —46 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Saree. Skeins and Cones 
203-2 .44 —46 | AS eee 57 —58 
MS eas akees .48 —49 a eee 62 —65 
WEE acca <a een < cd ce 50 —5l ME. Sick ivcas sae ose 6c on 72 —T76 
We et chee ee 52 —54 Re at, ono a ecaiaa deck 84 —86 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Nov. 22 
noted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 97. For staple cotton prices, see page 99. 


Singles 
12s 10% 30s 48 49 
14s 4] 38s 50 52 
l6s . $1144 40s a ; 52 D4 
18s 12 ie cil ccinistln mee terneniaes 57 —59 
20s 43 Ws Sickie ce mdinacne ni .....62 —65 
24s -45 BU Bo vider bre radw nee wa 72 —75 
28s —48 ee 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
WE 8 ck desesstacerses Ce IE sa caseccations seu 1 06—1 09 
Pics nc bea Netwedea wees 61 —62 Singles 
WIE 2s kdiascsuvaackas Sh ei OR sive cccseeccescasnns — 
OE? finn cdi ae emanate 66 —68 ioc toh hare cae — —83 
NA oa nensei PO brdeerecm gents 71 —74 te oot chia aoa wicoctatin eae — —99 
BOE Sov cdtcRencakawkw aa 73 —76 Sed is lS wicecnr’a oc eererg natn aed — —!1 00 
SNE” ip di alias byw ta Re praca eso we 82 —85 Ba i aha Scien. arden Mae abare — —115 
Pg ee wea he wale ecd eater 94 —97 Ma Scdbbsi din wid whe arerwnbtied — —l 45 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s ........36 —37 43 —44 Se 4 kes ce 1 —42 50 —52 
BO cea 37 —38 44 —45 30s ........43 —44 53 —55 
Bek ocas sts ee 374%4—38% 45 —46 Pre 46 —48 56 —60 
ROR cceeac% 33 —39 46 —48 NN sh aioe ate 48 —50 58 —63 
es sea de 38144—39%_ 47 —49 ee _ — 64 —68 
248 ........40 —4]l 49 —5l GO Gs <daecud _-_ — 70 —T75 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
Pi kcccsres teem 48 —50 ate dee cmaisy Oey 57 —60 
BO natn ddamneeee aan 50 —52 UE aes oak 4hradied eeesenes 63 —68 
BE Sind sc sbWeaap easy ee 52 —54 I a's ach hid earctecaee nas 70 —T75 
NS a tie GW aioe eae Mia 53 —55 WOE Fwacccidwecwuaweweas 80 —85 
EG. tim n Cade denen 55 —58 incon da naa ae 95 —l 00 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarne—Skeins, Tubes or Cones. 2. 3, and 4ply 
Peeler elarides 
Average Best Average Best 
Ws a tirneucaes 55—56 61—62 89 
Nes ie ee 9 ean erell ace 58—59 64—65 87 92 
ne 60—61 66—67 89 94 
Geeks vacediwnt eee 65—66 70—71 93 98 
ET POCO RT Ce 70—71 75—76 98 1 03 
BE i cetncenntad as 75—76 80—81 1 03 1 08 
Ws st oa etnwateus as 85—86 90—91 1 13 1 18 


. 22. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MAIN OFFICE 
123 South Broad! Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 
Hicu Pornt, N.C. Boston, Mas-. READING, PA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


39%c for 24s-2 and 42c to 42M%c for 
Ordinary weaving quality is 
quoted at 37c to 38c for 20s-2 and 
:1%c for 30s-2. Skeins and tubes in 
the former are held at 36%c up and 
joY%c asked for 30s-2 skeins. Many 
weavers are buying ahead at this time, 
several contracts for amounts of 
100,000 Ibs. and over being noted for 
delivery during December, January 
and February. 

During the last four weeks a large 
volume of high-grade knitting yarns 
has been contracted for by Up-State 
underwear manufacturers for light- 
weight garments and one spinner of 
the small number specializing in these 
qualities reports the sale of more than 
a million pounds to that trade within 
a short time and other in this class 
have moved large quantities on con- 
tract. According to reports this sea- 
son’s lightweight business to date has 
been placed within a price range of 
37c to 4Ic, buying more than a month 
ago taking place at the lower figure 
which was a cent and half under the 
market at that time up to 41c asked 
by many at this time for 30s. Lead- 
ing spinners of underwear yarns are 
sold ahead until the end of January. 


308-2. 


Higher Prices Coming? 


From these reports it may be seen 
that feeling among manufacturers is 
optimistic as many have bought yarns 
in larger amounts than their goods 
contracts call for and they are willing 
to figure on further amounts when 
bargains are offered. Spinners are 
bullish and believe that the statistics 
concerning the position of raw cotton 
and increased consumption during 
October, one of the largest on record, 
indicate that higher prices rather than 
lower are in view for the cotton in- 
dustry during the next few months. 
This is seen in the yarn market. All 
trades have been buying during the 
last month with confidence and _al- 
though most of this was based upon 
goods business in hands of manufac- 
turers part of it is due to the belief 
that higher prices may develop within 
the next month or more. 

Combed yarns are less active than a 
month ago but in better request than 
previous to that time. Spinners are 
willing to make concessions on mer- 
cerizing twist but are holding warp 
twist yarn firmly. According to 
reports large mercerizers are able to 
buy 60s-2 at 60c while this count is 
quoted as high as 65c to weavers. A 
large number of small to medium 
sized orders have been booked by 
mercerizers this week, the total being 
of fair proportions. 


Cotton Spindle Activity for 
October 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 
according to preliminary Census 
figures 35,413,000 cotton spinning 
spindles were in place in the United 
tates on Oct. 31, 1928, of which 30,- 
15,086 were operated at some time 


Nn 


w 


during the month, compared with 28,- 
277,090 for September, 28,243,508 for 
August, 28,159,676 for July, 28,- 
627,556 for June, 28,948,144 for May, 
and 32,535,200 for October, 1927. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours and 
the average spindle hours per spindle 
in place, by states, are shown in the 
following statement: 


Spinning Spindles 
(in thousands) 
Active 


Active Spindle 
Hours for October 
Average 
during per spindle 
October Total in place 
30,315 8, 694,172,114 246 


In place 
State Oct. 31 
me. BS . 85,413 
Cotton 
gzrowing.. 18,557 17, 827 
New Eng 15,319 11, 
All other 1,535 a 
ae ¥ 1,642 1,570 
COME. ..cs 1,126 5, 
Ga eanene 3,081 2,933 
Me <p wa 1,102 
Mass. . ‘ 9,235 6 
Miss 
NM. B...35 
i, eae 
aoe 
N. C 
R. I. 


Ss S 





,404 1, 288, 079 


5,946 1,994. 





yr 
s 


Tenn 602 573 
Tex i 281 
Va ~ 708 676 
All other 





180, 094,991 


Some Price Irregularity 
Less Demand and Increased Pres- 
sure for New Business 
BOSTON.—An enormous volume ot 
cotton yarns has been placed under 
contract since the middle of Septem- 
ber, and, lacking the incentive of 
rapidly advancing raw cotton prices 
or any other factor that might stimu- 
late further contracting, it is only 
natural that demand should be less 
active for a period. There is noth- 
ing in this temporary decrease ot 
demand that should, of itself, weaken 
the price structure of the market, and 
it would not weaken it if it were noi 
for the fact that we have the produc- 
tive capacity to satisfy a much larger 
demand, and were it not also for the 
fact that some dealers and spinners 
allow their better judgment to be 
swayed. by the ambition to make the 
sales of each day, each week, and each 
month exceed those of that preceding 

In the final analysis it is ‘the un- 
evenly sold condition of spinners and 
the temptation to spread their over- 
head by night operation that are prin- 
cipally responsible for the present 
tendency of prices to become unstabi- 
lized, particularly on medium and 
coarse count carded yarns. Thus far, 
price concessions have seldom ex- 
ceeded one-half cent, but in a few 
cases recent average prices of average 
quality yarns have been cut as much 
as a cent to clinch contracts for 
forward delivery. Many leading spin- 
ners are holding prices as firmly as 
they did a week or ten days ago, and 
while they find it difficult to get orders 
for distant delivery on this basis, they 
could sell for prompt delivery if they 
had the yarn. A fair price range 
based on actual sales of carded weav- 
ing yarns is a basis of 36% to 37%c 
for 20s-2 and 40 to 4ic for 30s-2 
warps. Hosiery yarns continue rela- 
tively inactive and weak and are 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ww. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 















Philadelphia, Pa. 


















CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full 





range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting and 


Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 









SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, W8©es Locks, | 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS $i. suet 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


NOVELTY YAFNS Epirciy Pin Cotton, COTTON WARPS hoo "ani Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 


N WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guorantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 





ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






LNA 







MAAN 







{ 





' SELLING AGENTS FOR 





Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A.M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 







Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 






Franklin Rayon Corp. 


Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 






Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 






Dyed and Converted Rayon 






PONSA ASSESS RP 















. AMON 








AAU SS RE A CO 














s 
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WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO, INC. Henderson - Harriet 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA = CHARLOTTE | C O t t On M i lI wy, 


Selling Agents for | HENDERSON, N. c~. 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills | mee 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


Fitchburg Yarn Company | New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 
Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and Cones & Skeins 
Sakelarides Cotton 8s to 16s plied — Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 


ie Single end Ply 22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


American Yarn & Processing Co. sesntieiandadenn 
Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
Gassed or Dyed N. C. 17 E. 42nd St. Nerth 59 
9905 Murray Hill 0614 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


rely steady on a basis of 31 to 31%c 
or 10s cones. 

The status of combed yarns is very 
imilar to that of carded yarns, par- 
icularly on ordinary grades. Combed 
yarn spinners are not as well sold 
ihead as spinners of carded weaving 
yarns, and their greater eagerness for 
idditional business is responsible for 
‘urrent unsettledness of prices, rather 
than any actual change in production 
‘osts. Mercerizing warps and single 
combed yarns are better sold ahead 
than combed weaving yarns, yet on 
yrdinary grades the pressure to sell 
has increased and keen buyers who 
sense the swing in their favor are not 
tempted by concessions of a cent or 
less. On combed as well as on carded 
yarns the eagerness of many southern 
spinners to resume night operation is 
chiefly responsible for present price 
unsettledness. 


Wire Trade Active 


Buy Cotton Yarns, but Only at 
Bargain Prices 

NEW YORK.—IJnquiries and orders 
are more noticeable in the New York 
cotton yarn market than they have 
been for the last few weeks. The in- 
sulating wire trade is still active and 
has broadcast inquiries through the 
trade, ranging all the way from 2,000 
to 300,000 Ibs. All of these have not 
materialized as orders, and those that 
lid were, almost without exception, be- 
low spinners’ quotations. The big 
buyers are doing much dickering and 
ire successful part of the time. Others 
found that even the lowest basis at 
which they could purchase was higher 
than that which they had anticipated. 

In such instances they are holding off 
in the hope of being able to make a 
trade at their own price. Some deal- 
ers have passed up a lot of this busi- 
ness as they claimed that the offers 
made were ridiculous, and that there 
was no profit to be made on the elec- 
tric wire trade. One seller mentioned 
that he had not heard of any buying 
f electrical yarns. Some people had 
given yarn away, he said, but there 
was no real “buying.” Direct sellers 
have shaded prices below prevailing 
hgures and some of the dealers have 
been forced to meet this competition. 
Deliveries have been for as far ahead 
is next March, which has made many 
spinners reluctant to quote that far in 
advance. Stocks are practically de- 
pleted and little spot yarn can be 
found. Some numbers may be ‘had 
tor nearby deliveries, but at advanced 
prices. 

The carpet manufacturers held their 
joint spring opening the week begin- 
ning Nov. 12. Since that time factors 
catering to the carpet trade have had 
in increased demand for their product. 
Selling prices were usually below 
uotations, but on the whole were con- 

lered satisfactory and the best that 

uld be gotten. 

Kmitting yarns are reported as quiet 

d those for weaving purposes. 

itty. 





Credit Industrialism with Re- 
publican Vote in North Carolina 

DurHAM, N. C.—Many observers 
are claiming that industrialization is 
playing an important part in the po 
litical attitude of North Carolina. 


Particularly is it pointed out that re-, 


sults in the balloting of November 6 
give color to this view. 

Practically all of the big industrial 
sections of the State, for instance, 
voted for the Republican candidate for 
President. Durham, with its big 
weaving mills and its score or so of 
hosiery mills, and its big tobacco 
plants, went strongly for the Republi 
can candidate, as did Greensboro, cen- 
ter of some of the largest weaving 


mills in the State; Winston-Salem, | 
textile and tobacco manufacturing | 


city; Charlotte, home of a multitude 
of varied industries, but predomi- 


nantly textile; Gastonia, yarn center, | 


and home of many other mills with 


varied products; and even Cleveland | 


county, home of the Democratic candi- 
date for governor, with mills scat- 


tered throughout the county; all of | 
these, along with other lesser com- | 


munities, joined the Republican ranks 
for the first time in history. 


Those who are inclined to take | 


thought the morning after say that 
there is but one answer, industrial- 
ization and a growing acceptance of 
the view that the Republican party is 
the party of safe business. 

Many of the manufacturers have 
long been identified with the Republi 
can party in national affairs. It is 
pointed out now that their employes 
have come around to the view that 
business and industry are safer when 
the country’s affairs are administered 
by Republican representatives. 

It is pointed out that in the eastern 
section of the State where farming is 
still the principal industry and small 
towns are the rule, the vote was cast 
in the traditional way, while it was 
in the western section where the break 
came. 


R. B. Jacobs Again Heads N. H. | 


Manufacturers 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Rowland B. 
Jacobs, of Lebanon, president of the 
New Hampshire Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, declared in his annual ad- 
dress on Nov. 9, that the worst of the 
depression in textile and rail circles is 
over. 


Other speakers included George 


Hannauer, president of the Boston & | 


Maine; Henry I. Harriman, president 


of the New England Power Co.; | 


Governor Spaulding and Governor- 
elect Tobdy. 

Mr. Jacobs was reelected to the 
office of president for his sixth suc- 


cessive term. Other officers renamed | 


include: Vice-presidents, E. D. Heald, 
French & Heald Co., Milford; J. L. 


Meader, Gonic Mfg. Co., Gonic; J. Dz 


Upham, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Clarkemont; secretary-treasurer, Geo. 
C. Carter, Manchester; trafic man- 


New York 


Reading, Pa. Chicago 
Chattanooga 
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Tradition Rides 


With You 


The blazed trail is always the 
safest. When you buy Cannon 
Yarns, for instance, you are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of scores 
of successful mill men—seasoned 
buyers of yarns. You are obtain- 
ing for your product the same 
unchanging quality that has con- 
tributed so largely to the success 
of so many fabrics. 


Cannon Yarns have an enviable 
reputation wherever yarns are 
bought, knit or woven. These 
yarns, spun of carefully selected 
cotton with the most painstaking 
care, provide uniformly low pro- 
duction costs and a finished prod- 
uct whose quality is at once 
apparent, and the price is con- 
sistently reasonable. Specify 
them. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Boston 





Utica, N. Y. 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N° C 


Put These Mercerized Yarn 
Resources Behind You 


NITTERS like our facilities for serving them. 
Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 
Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than 
1,000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment —thoroughly modern and 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to 
quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized 
yarn order. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OOS VI” 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ver, J. J. Cummings, Manchester; 
executive committee, R. H. Spaulding, 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Rochester; J. H. 
tice, Leighton Machine Co., Man- 
ester; A. R. Jones, Wassookeag 
\Voolen Co., Keene; F. J. Mooney, G. 
|’. Mooney & Son, Farmington; W. F. 
Kobertson, The Robertson Co., Hins- 
dale. 

Directors: R. H. Spaulding, Roches- 
ter; J. H. Rice, Manchester; F. P. 
Murphy, J. F. McElwain Co,, 
Nashua; W. F. Robertson, Hinsdale; 
A. E. Goyette, Jos. Noone’s Sons Co., 
Petersborough; A. R. Jones, Keene; 


L. B. Holt, Scott & Williams, La- 
conia; M. C. Mackenzie, Benjamin 
Chase Co., Derry; F. J. Mooney, 


Farmington; H. C. Burrows Man- 
chester Real Estate & Mfg. Co., Ep- 
ping; G. W. Berry, O. P. Berry Co., 
Wolfeboro Falls; H. E. Smith, Pike 
Mtg. Co., Pike; A. F. Jealous, Souhe- 
gan Woolen Co., Wilton. 





Spencer and Spindale Mills 
Merge Under One Head 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Spencer 
Corp. is the title of a new textile com- 
pany at Spindale, N. C., with John A. 
Law, mill executive of Spartanburg, 
its president. This new corporation 
announces a $500,000 6%% bond 
issue. 

This corporation is formed by the 
consolidation of two mills now oper- 
ating at Spindale—the Spencer Mills 
and the Spindale Mills, controlled and 
operated by the same interests. The 
Spencer Mills were organized in 1916, 
first as a yarn mill. In 1925 a weave 
shed was added equipped with 300 au- 
tomatic looms to manufacture fancy 
goods. In 1926 the Spencer Mills pur- 
chased the Cleghorn Mill, which is a 
fine combed yarn plant, and the two 
are operated as one unit. 

The Spindle Mills were organized 
in 1918 as a small waste varn business 
and later changed to fine combed yarn, 
and about five years ago its equip- 
ment was considerably increased. To 
its present plant 200 looms are to be 


added in the immediate future. Upon 
completion of the additions to the 
Spindale plant the consolidated cor- 
poration will have equipment of 
26,520 spindles and 500 automatic 
wide looms with complete comple- 


mentary machinery. 
Officers and directors are John A. 
Law, Spartanburg, president; K. S. 
lanner, Rutherfordton, N. C., treas- 
urer; S. B. Tanner, Jr., vice-presi- 
t and secretary; G. B. Howard, as- 
tant secretary and 


assistant treas- 


Ridley-Watts to Sell for Cutter 
Mfe. Co. 
ce Hr, S: ‘Cs 
0. 


The Cutter 
formerly part of the Car- 
organization, manufacturers of 
le and twist denims, pin checks, 
stripes and hickory stripes, 
inted Ridley Watts & Co., 
York City, their selling agents. 


has 
of 


Waste Market Inactive 





Chiefly Hand-to-Mouth Buying — 
Comber Supply Larger 
BOSTON. Prices are generally 
steady in the cotton waste market al- 
though an easy tendency is noticeable 


in peeler comber owing to larger 
quantities now arriving from New 
Bedford. Volume of business at this 


time is below normal for this period 
of the year and smaller for year to 
date than in 1927. Cotton manufac- 
turing is nevertheless showing some 
good improvement and this before 
long ought to communicate itself to 
the waste market and be seen in a 
larger demand for spinning materials. 
The stocks for mattress manufacturers 
and batt makers seem to be fairly ac- 
tive and prices are firm. Some spin- 
nable fly is selling at strong prices 
but in the case of threads for break- 
ing up such as fine cop, there is a very 
small demand and an even smaller 
supply. The machined thread situation 
continues perplexing. Holders of 
these materials seem quite unable to 
get better prices either on white or 
colored threads. The market as a 
whole is somewhat featureless but a 
hopeful tone is maintained. 

There has been no noticeable im- 


provement since the election and yet 
prices have been 


maintained quite 
firmly probably owing to rather 


limited stocks of material. There is 
no consuming demand in bulk at this 
time for anything. Even in the spin- 
ning stocks purchasing is only to meet 
immediate requirements and there is 
little disposition shown to buy any- 
thing ahead. The size of the crop is 
now fairly well determined and the 
price of cotton is also holding very 
stable. Somewhere around the cur- 
rent basis the balance of the wastes in 
the hands of dealers will have to be 
merchandised. Some little talk is now 
appearing in the market regarding 
contracts for next year, but to date 


nothing has been done, so far as it 
can be ascertained. 
Some 500 bales of low priced 


wastes arrived during the week from 
the English market. The tone of the 
Manchester waste market is a shade 
better though far from satisfactory. 
Buyers are showing a little 
confidence and in directions 
orders are being placed more freely. 
In many qualities there are abundant 
supplies and stocks will have to be re- 
duced before a really-healthy basis is 
established. to im- 


provement in both the spinning and 


more 
some 


Owing recent 


weaver sections of the Lancashire in 
dustry, supplies of all kinds of wastes 


are showing an increase 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
Pe COREE. cnciasackens 17 4™—18c¢ 
ee SE o 68s 'ew take me 15% —16e. 
BER. COMMOF 2. cccccinies 16 —16%e. 
Choice Willowed fly........ § — Ske. 
Choice Willowed picker.... 5%4— &6e. 
iS | ar 18 —19¢. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 64%— The. 
Spoolers (single).......... 11 ll‘%e 
Fine White cop......--. 13 —13%c. 
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| ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 


| DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


| COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 

Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 

Selling Offices 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 


1035 Drexel Bldg. 456 Fourth Ave. 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
55 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 












O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ins numer 


AND NUMBERS 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving -COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








113 Worth St., 
New York 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ¥*","Zgclenat™ | Wieber’ 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 





Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


FINE YARNS 
Philadelphia New York 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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From a‘ Wasp” toa “Zep” 


We're a broad-shouldered organiza- 
tion with ample facilities to taKe care 
of all processing needs from a sample 
lot to a carload. 

But no matter what quantity is involv- 
ed, you always get Globe standards of 
quality. You always get the benefit of 
the accumulated store of experience 
of a sixty-six year old organization. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


i manne @ Worth St 
ee Pa > 


Us 





Richard Henry Co. 
Cotton Waste 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





& WRI TE for samples and prices | 


be. ‘ for our Sewing and Splicing 
es Threads in all colors. You certainly 
want TO know the advantages 


we can offer. 
FLORENCE || 


FLORENCE, N. J. THREAD CO. 











Worcester Bleach & “i Works Co. 


| 

| 

ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MAS». | 
| 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yurne 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHCDE ISLAND 





SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


1D) It 2.< I By 


MERCERIZED YARNS 





LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 


MERCERIZE. Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, 


Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 





BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 
Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a 
AND DYE Specialty. 





We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 
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Cotton Market Advances 
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Ginning Figures About as 
Expected—Hedging Less Active 


FR ee Bee! we 


1 cotton market was quiet dur- 

ing the greater part of the week 
and with fluctuations correspondingly 
narrow. It showed a steady under- 
tone, however, with a gradual dimin- 
ishing volume of offerings and after 
the publication of the census report 
on Wednesday, prices advanced rather 
sharply. This did not reflect any par- 
ticularly bullish interpretation of the 
ginning returns, but it looked as if 
uncertainty as to their showing had 
restricted buying previously, and 
when the figures were out of the way 
without any disturbing effect on the 
market, the buying expanded. Prices 
for all months made new highs for 
the movement with March contracts 
selling up to 20c level, or the highest 
price touched since they declined to 
17.23 last September. 

The firming up of the market 
would seem to be in line with the 
bullish views which have prevailed 
for the last several weeks. The feel- 
ing has been that higher than recently 
ruling prices would be found justified 
by the relation of supply to demand 
for the season, and that advances 
were likely as soon as the first rush 
of the crop to market was over and 
the southern spot markets began to 
tighten up. That the rush of cotton 
is over or practically so would seem 
be indicated by the fact that gin- 
nings prior to Nov. 14 probably rep- 
resented 80% of the prospective crop. 
\ccording to the report of the Census 


to 





Cotton Statistica! Data 


‘Flue.nations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 


Nov 15 High Low Nov. 21 Change 
19.50 19.95 19.57 19.95 4.45 
19.56 20.10 19.50 20.01 + .45 
19.49 20.05 19.42 19.98 +.49 
"et 19.50 19.97 19.16 19.97 +.47 
Mare} 19.50 20.07 19.42 19.97 + .47 
Af 19.45 19.93 19.43 19.93 +-.48 
May 19.40 19.97 19.39 19.80 +50 
19.32 19.80 19.30 19.80 *+.48 
19.24 19.78 19.18 19.72 +-.48 
Augus * 19.15 19.60 19.10 19.60 +-.45 
19.04 19.46 19.08 19.46 +.42 
18.93 19.32 18.79 19.32 +.39 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Nov 16 19. 65« 18. 76« ‘ 
Satur Nov. 17.. 19. 70« 18. 76e 10.574 
Mond Nov. 19.. 19. 80e 18. 76« 10.55d 
Tuc Nov. 20.. 20. 00 18.98e 10.56d 
We Nov, 21 20.20 19.16 10.694 
t Nov, 22. 20. 45¢ 19.45¢ 10.734 
‘pot Fluetuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Nov. 21 week year 
. 19.75 627,907 599, 159 
— ‘ s 19.16 466, 288 
Wile 13.95 54,408 37,545 
“aval ; 19.28 62,757 82,077 
oe ; 61,196 56, 037 
tw 40, 262 32,616 
Norte 19.38 83,697 83, 635 
Baltiy 19.65 997 1,143 
BNew 20.20 11, 403 215, 469 
B Hou ‘ 19.50 960, 835 
August " 19.00 68,358 124, 066 
atempt 18.50 213,849 253, 980 
oe a 18.50 11,574 609 
om k ; 18.50 25,777 30,454 


Bureau ginnings to that date aggre- 
gated 11,320,302 bales, this figure be- 
ing in running bales compared with 
the Government’s Nov. 1 crop indi- 
cation of 14,133,000 bales of 500 lbs. 
gross. 

According to cable advices received 
during the week, one of the promi- 
nent British authorities estimates the 
world’s consumption of American 
lint cotton for the season at 14,900,- 
000 bales. Placing the world’s carry- 
over of American lint for last season 
at 5,100,000 and the present crop with 
repacks at 14,120,000, this would 
compare with an available supply of 
19,220,000 and to a world’s carryover 
at the end of this season of approxi- 
mately 4,300,000 bales. Such ideas of 
the statistical position as this have 
undoubtedly been in mind on the ad 
vances of the week, but they are based 
upon suppositions as to consumption 
which may or may not stand the test 
of time. Moreover, it is pointed out 
in some quarters that the world’s crop 
of other growths as well as Ameri- 
can are likely to show an increase 
this year, and that the world’s avail- 
able supply of all growths for the 
season will make a less bullish com- 
parison than suggested by the figures 
by American cotton alone. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets with the usual compari- 


sons: 
Market Nov. 14 Nov. 21 Change Last Sales 
Year 
Galveston 19.20 19.75 +55 19.99 11.530 
New Orleans 18.82 19.16 +34 19.79 31.531 
Mobile 18.60 18.95 F 5 
Savannah 18.86 19.28 +42 19.82 7 
Norfolk 19.00 19.38 4-38 20.06 3.945 
New York 19.75 20.20 +45 MOO 2 5A 
Augusta 18.94 19.00 + 6 4.81 2.393 
Memphis 18.10 18.50 144 19 40 OTE 
St. Louis 18.25 18.50 2 2 
Houston 19.10 18.50 + af 19. & 43.715 
Dallas 18.40 18.80 +41 19.15 87.228 
The fo'lowing differences on and 


off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotten 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age- 





M.F got =. 70 63t =. 79F 
8. G. 65+ 55t 50+ 59t 
G.M... 40+ § 40t 38) .49t 
8.M... .25t = .25t | .25t = 26t 
8. L.M. 7 76". Ja? BSP 
L.M 1.25° 1.50 1 50° 1 63° 
SG. 0""......... BO0* S00" 206° 9.25° 2 44° 
ose. aynweaws 3.00° 2.75* 2.75° 3.00° 3 29° 
YELLOW TINGED 
QS aie ee OE, Oe eo 
seas hans 1.00° .90° .75° 75° 99° 
PEs tancende vcs 1.75° 1.25° 1.25° 150° 1 50° 
Besa es 5s 250° 1.75° 1.75° 188° 2.14° 
PMs ak wi seu 3.25° 2.75° 2 50° 2.88° 2 89° 
YELLOW STAINED 
a Ee 1.50° 125° 1.00° 1.25° 1.30° 
REINO. 5 tp son 2 25° 2.00° 1.60° 1.75° 201° 
oa he RR 3.00° 2.50° 2 25° 2.50° 2 65° 
BLUE STAINED 
ed cisesssc 1.75° 1 50° 1.50° 1.75% 1 58° 
Ras danke 2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 2.50° 2 22° 
ae 3 00° 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.97° 





* Off middling. + On middling. 


What Does The 
Record Say? 


What does it say relative to the 
yarns you are using. 


Quissett Yarns go before mill men 
with a notable record. In scores of 
mills these free-running yarns have 
demonstrated their economy in knit- 
ting machine and loom: in a host of 
selling outlets their quality has pro- 
vided the backbone of fast-moving 
knitted and woven fabrics. 

The preference of exacting mill men 
for Quissett Yarns is based on their 
performance. Find out what it 
means in your own mill. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres 


Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 


























Trade Mark Reg. 


Sub Flooring 
_Lay Once 


never replace 


1 

| 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Natural Condition is the Ideal Condition tp 


1 Because it Ensures cor 
German Machinery || FULL RETURN for LABOR and MATERIAL = 





Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 








Sales Offices 

in Principal Cities 

N Y Philadelph: Pittsb: : 
Wreleds, Cleveland. Chariotte eral 


Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 




















MERROW asa 


REG. TRADE MARK ——e= 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





We deal in special machines and complete Better Finished Goods. i 
units for both the weaving and knitting A Finer and Fuller Handle to the Pieces. il 
branches of the industry. These advantages are possible only by using the x 

Lowest net prices quoted. Sjostrom Patent ihe 

~ firm is well known and of many years Cooling and Conditioning Machine . 
standin Var 

” aaa MACHINE COMPANY cane 
WALTER ABICHT North Andover : Massachusetts Gin 
APOLDA (Germany) CON cmt 503, 











| 
AR That’s N R d si 
egain at’ S ever asses mid 
75 | 
Insure your stock in process, a regain Tank Troubles it i: 
that’s as steady, budge-proof as the fre 
Washington Monument. A regain that — 
simply can’t run ragged, unbridled . . . It is the knowing how beir 
and cause a peck of trouble. . . . to avoid bulging, break- busi 
And the simplest way to insure thi ; : ’ ing and leaking that has men 
varying camaie is : #, BAHNSON established the good reputation of all Caldwell Rectangular mak 
HUMIDIFIERS control the moisture Sans. ship 
content of the air in your mill. Then We make a specialty of designing and constructing tanks posi 
you can bank on_ smoother-running for all purposes to withstand hard usage and to resist acids . 
work . . . On an increased speed, too. 5 , Ing 
For each BAHNSON feeds out the mois- Whatever your requirements are, we can meet them. the 
ture ” ~~ 2 age conditions de- Send for Catalog scoala if r 
mand. It can’t help chainin our re- CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
gain immovable! ’ _ { 4 W. E. Caldwell Co. = —catatoc— = 
Incorporated ' v 
93 Worth St., New York i 
THE BAHNSON COMPANY Factory, Winston-Salem, N. C. 2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 
M 
cm MI 
THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 







FOR 


JOHNSO 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 





N 











DYEING 
BLEACHING 
FOR KNITTING MACHINERY FINISHING Men 
LINED WITH Men 
eae ne ee ee MONEL METAL 
a a ony gmat COPPER OR LEAD -- 
— « saa a’ es - <3 IF DESIRED ross 
; : ry - eons = Potal 
Write fo coaatitclomn AMOS H. HALL & SONS a 
Violet Catalog ——CATALOG-——— Erie Ave. & F Street 0 
Single Clutch with Pulley a PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONSOLIDATED ETI — 
THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. manctester conn , 





—_ 
—_>_— 
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Cotton—Continued 


More Sales in South 





Pressure Noted— 
Basis Unchanged at Low Point 
MemPuis, TENN., Nov. 19.—Sales 

o: cotton in this market during the 
week were large, more as a result of 
selling pressure than eagerness on the 
part of buyers. There is nothing to 
indicate distress selling. While first 
ids are disappointed that basis, es- 
ecially on staples, is not better, they 
are offering freely at flat prices which, 
if not entirely satisfactory, seem pref- 
erable to the uncertainties attendant 
upon holding. Some, as usual, are 
holding crop lots and others a portion 
of their crops, but the majority seem 
to feel that holding does not promise 
enough reward to justify the expense 
and trouble and, in some cases the in- 
convenience. 

Competition among buyers is still 
conspicuous by its absence. A very 
limited number of firms continue to 
make the basis. Both buyers and sell- 
ers are influenced by the belief that 
the crop, in this territory at least, will 
be larger than was expected a month 
or six weeks ago. The favorable Oc- 
was of decided benefit, 
not only from the standpoint of har- 
vesting but for boll development. The 
Yazoo Basin has already ginned more 
cotton than was produced last year. 
Ginnings this year to Nov. 1 totaled 
503,000 bales against 375,000 bales to 
the same date last year. Total stocks 
in all delta warehouses at Nov. I were 
306,557 bales against 280,620 last year. 

The staple basis is practically un- 
changed from the previous week. Strict 
middling 14%” staples are quoted at 
75 points on December but, as a rule, 
it is necessary to shade this price to 
effect sales. Nearly all mill sales are 
being based on May. Nearly all mill 
business, except that for prompt ship- 
ment, which although mostly small lots 
makes a considerable aggregate, is for 
shipment beyond March. Those in 
position to sway sentiment are offer- 
ing no encouragement to holders that 
the staple basis, the cheapes t in years, 
if not for all time, will improve for 
some time at least. They point out 


—~ 


@ 


tober weather 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


; Nov. + Nov. 10 
10 Markets average........... 18.5 18.29 
PMS. Scaauctagcescbatnnne 18. 00 17.85 


Premium Staples 
_ First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade strict middling Prices nominal 
i 20.10@20.50c 
20.65@21.10c 
\\-in 25 @25.50c 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

woek week before 

total Wauws Lone . $5,515 23, 367 35,840 
ncluded in total 37,794 15,721 29,050 
vehpeesnne 212,900 108,531 177,33 4 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
week year before 











t re 33,397 28,684 36,512 

es i 63,171 64, 588 84,733 
s0tal since Aug. 1, net. 319,799 329,654 397,475 
NR ncn cen wa petec 58,983 56,248 74,685 
Potal since Aug. 1....... 482,205 462,326 632,377 
RON Sarre clad 205,009 249,967 336,299 
Derease for week........- 4,188 8,340 10,048 
Msold stock in hands of 

Memy factors........ 71,879 78,660 162,000 
crea r week........ 4,371 840 *16,000 


that the supply is against the proba 
bility of better premiums on the med- 
ium and better grades, although grade 
scarcity may result in a rel 
high basis for the low grades. 
Weather conditions during the week 
in this territory and over the belt as a 
whole were more unfavorable than 
otherwise for further harvesting; 
temperatures were high but there was 
little further boll development owing 
to the fact that frost, during the first 
or second week of the month, effectu- 
ally stopped the crop in most areas. 


atively 


Staples Unchanged 
Prices Nominal Because of Weak- 
ness of Basis 

Boston, Nov. 21.—The more defi- 
nite upward trend developed by 
future prices during the last two davs 
has stimulated a little more interest in 
extra staple cottons, but thus far the 
advance in futures has been almost 
entirely absorbed by weakness of 
basis, and lacking the incentive of any 
marked improvement in demand tor 
combed or fine count yarns and cloths, 
there has been no important improve- 
ment in demand for these cottons. 
Full 13/16 in. hard western cotton 
and longer staples are attracting more 


interest than the shorter extra staples | 


and are relatively firmer in price. A 


flat price of 23c appears sufficient to | 


buy almost anything of middling grade | 


from full 11/16 in. to commerical 
I 3/16 in. cotton. Some mill men who 


are looking for an average price of 20c | 


or better for futures during the bal- 
ance of the season are showing a 
littke more interest in staples, 
time their operations should clear the 
market of the most weakly held 
cottons. 

There has been a net advance for 
the week in the Alexandria market on 
both Sak. and Upper options of about 


25c, but for prompt shipment there has | 


been little actual change in prices al- 
though the trend is slightly upward. 
A considerable amount of Uppers re- 
mains to be bought by domestic spin- 


ners, but most of them are pursuing | 
a waiting policy and hoping for some- | 


what lower prices. There is a moderate 
demand for high grade extra staple 
Sak. with little available and prices 

very firm and unchanged. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 

lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 






WR7RG BO. 6 Si kv tcnscscses 23 to%MW4c. 23'4to2F\e 
11/16 in. to % in........ W2WYtoWec. 2%4to2ic. 
1} 23 to23tec. 23%4to24c. 
13 24 to24%e. 244to2ic 
11 28 to29c. 29 to30c. 





Basis on New York, Dec., 20.0lc. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for 
Dec.-Jan. shipment as _ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides 35.90c, up .04. 
Medium Uppers, 24.70c, up .07c, from 
Nov. 14. They report closing prices 
Noy. 21 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Jan. Sak. $35.90, up 25c, 
Dec. Uppers $22.31, up 29c from 
Nov. 14. 


and in| 


The 


Armstrong 


Seminole 


Piedmont Spinning Mills 
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To BETTER serve 


Our Customers 


E have 


offices to sell our 


recently 


opened sales 
yarns to the 


Knitting, Weaving and Thread Trades 


ae 
A. W. Latta. 
Yarns ... with the 
quality . . . 


Our offices 


same 
previously 


are in charge of 
They offer the same Combed 


paramount 


sold by the 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 


Armstrons-Wingset Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 
Co. 308 Chestnut Street 


Cotton Mills 


Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch 


Cotton Mills BOSTON 
Co. 80 Federal St. 


Cotton Mills Co. NEW YORK 
Cotton Mills 17 
Co. 

PROVIDENCE 


Co. 75 


Mills 


Yarn 





of 


Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal ‘“‘standard of compar- 


ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices—Lafayette Bidg., Philadeiphia 


456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Canadian Representative 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Madison Ave. 


W estminster 
Wymojo Yarn Mills St. 

Lockmore Cotton Mills 

Helen 

Victory Yarn Mills Co. 

Winget Yarn Mills Co. 


Standard 


CHICAGO 
166 W. Jackson 
Blvd. 


CHARLOTTE, 
Net 
Johnston Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E’’ 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


soa Y ARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 




















—— — AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. a Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
Se eee ae Thomas, James Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES—Art eux 4366 Worth St 














 » WORSTED AND MERINO 


V5 poener SPUN VARKS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


WOONSOCKET, .R. I. 


Southern States— Boston and New England Sen tes— 
c “hes Bios. H . Dwight an 
1 Wa ner Skerry, 10 Hi gh St. 
New "York Cha rles Hey er, 1 Madi- 
on Ave Los ‘ange les, Calif.—Harvey 
Chic. eago—-82 2 W. Adams 8t eller 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS DESCRIPTION 


| Jamestown, New York 
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XCELLENCE of workmanship in 
dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of many 
of the most critical in the industry. 
You, too, will like our service 

and quick-stepped deliveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 





Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
R. 1. 


WORSTED 
YARNS 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. I. 
Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 «+ ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 









C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
ee Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. rsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
ules Desurmont Woreed Co., Woonsocket, = I., French Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., "Mercerized Yarn 


222 West Adams Street 


YARNS 


Chicago, Ill. 





“etn ae 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWaRT Co. 


TOP 241 H CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


: MAKERS ~ | Scor Ds D. STONE. INC. 210 Summer St, Boston, MAss 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
woote EN y A "R 
and MERINO RN Ss 
OR WEAVING A Pet 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 












Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 
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Slower Demand 


For Wool Tops 


New Business Has Fallen Off But 
Specifications and Deliveries 
Remain Good 

BOSTON.—Business in the wool 
top market has quieted down. The 
somewhat restricted new business ar- 
riving is chiefly for the merino and 
near merino tops at unchanged prices. 
Some new business occurred during 
the week in domestic 50s stock which 
sold at $1.15. Some top makers are 
now asking $1.17 for these commodi- 
In low crossbreds 44s were in 
moderate demand. Specifications on 
contracts are still arriving at a rapid 
rate. Some large business is pending 
also it is stated, but just for the 
moment the demand from consumers, 
so far as new business is concerned, is 
held up until the goods situation un- 
dergoes further expansion. 


ties. 


The local noil market was _ not 
especially busy last week. The situa- 
tion in fine still somewhat 
irregular. Contractors who paid high 
prices for the output of the last 
quarter of the year can barely sell at 
a profit on the level now established. 
The call from broadcloth manufac- 
turers continues fairly good but just 
at present is insufficient to take care 


noils is 


of the increased output from our 
domestic mills. 
The Government Wool Stock re- 


port giving stocks of noils held by 
dealers in the United States as of 
Sept. 29 indicated a decline as com- 
pared with June 30 as shown here- 
with: 


Sept. 30 June 3 


oR eee 584,000 843,000 
SEE, kos dna wks 6% 394,000 257,000 
EE Aran wie A oi x 780,000 824,000 
me SE ais 5 beau - 749,000 836,000 


Imports into Boston during the last 
few days have been varied, covering 
substantial quantities of white noils, 
some colored, silk, alpaca cashmere 
and camel hair. 





Top and Noil Quotations 





 Tops—Boston 
i ee pa See - (64-668) $1.35/1.36 
Half-blood Saat a dee (60—62s) 1.34/1.35 
High % blood......... (58s) 1.27/1.28 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.22/1.23 
Low % blood.........ceee 1.18/1.20 
H gh_ a ere (50s) 1.36/14 137 
OE san eceeeccesunees 1.05/1.07 
BOR Th, Why MM Os: Is aisa cee 1.00/1.02 
dt oe Se a eee -95/ .96 
OR EBs MN Ry Be 6s 0 0:¥:0 . -90/ .91 
ous &. A, One BW. Bisscaccs -90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Nov. 17) 

BiOD' c uuardg tac de o< eens COD 51 
BIR vais Ginn aac bine hos (64s) 484d 
URN ng a dane we (60s) 45%)d 
i ilf-blood low ......... (58s) 434d 
riiree-eighths blood...... (56s) 36d 
Quarter-blood .......... (50s) 284d 
Rc se nah angi wien (46s) 24a" 
. Noils—Boston 

IDO oc sieise Sinaw'n's . -95-$1.00 
Half-blood ........ Tr $.96-$ .95 
High & blood... -78- .80 
VOR, MODs 0,5:055's 6.4:0:0.0°8 -60-— .65 
BOW Ti ME ar ck oc dailpys.ars -51- .60 
MS wanes ness -55- .58 
ROU gn raat ab clae Se aes .53- f 
OE ice ee ce a fe ee .50- 
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TED YARNS 


Spinners Nearing Decision 





Method of Cooperating 


Still 
Philadelphia. 
O definite decision has been made 
as yet by worsted sales yarn spin- 
ners whether they, as a group, shall 
form a separate institute, form a new 
national organization or whether they 
shall join the Wool Institute. As has 
been previously published in these 
columns meetings have been held by a 
central committee representing the 
three major branches of the spinning 
trade and these committees have re- 
ported results back to their respective 
groups. Further meetings were held 
this week and it is reported a de- 
cision may be made within the next 
ten days, it being rumored that wor- 
sted yarn spinners will either join the 
Wool Institute or form an entirely 
new organization. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that meetings have been held 
by spinners’ representatives with the 
Wool Institute and during the last 
few days A. D. Whiteside, president 
of the Wool Institute addressed the 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of that 
group, stressing in his talk the ad- 
vantages weavers have secured from 
proper cooperative endeavors and 
pointing out to the Philadelphia wool 
trade benefits that might and probably 
would accrue to them should they fol- 
low the same course. From this it 
may be assumed that stronger efforts 
are now to be made to complete the 
organization of the wool industry in 
this country, bringing into line the 
spinning and raw material trades in 
the same cooperative movement with 
woolen and worsted goods manufac- 
turers. 


Spinners and Wool Institute 


In his talk before the Philadelphia 
wool trade Mr. Whiteside pointed out 


Being Studied 


to them what had already been accom- 
plished for manufacturers of goods 
in the wool industry and along what 
lines he had worked to bring about 
such results. He told the wool trade 
that gathering and tabulating of cer- 
tain statistics for the wool trade and 
the proper use of the same would 
prove of as much benefit to the raw 
material field as the proper use of 
them had done in the goods section 
of the industry. From this it may be 
assumed that discussion along these 
lines also took place when worsted 
yarn spinners conferred with officers 
of the Wool Institute several 


ago. 


weeks 


Worsted yarn spinners have been 
talking of cooperation for many 
months and much has already been 
done along these lines but to date it 
has been difficult to secure the con- 
sent of a large percentage of the in- 
dustry to any one effort. This is 
one of the main difficulties at the 
present time, it being reported that 
one group favors joining the Wool 
Institute while as many more are in 
favor of a separate institute for yarn 
spinners. As an example of efforts 
toward cooperation, several months 
ago a cost survey of plants of knit- 
ting yarn spinners was completed but 
nothing definite has come from this. 
At another time the University of 
Pennsylvania studied the problems 
confronting worsted yarn spinners in 
the Middle Atlantic States. 


Cooperation Nearer 

Much good to the trade has resulted 
from these but to date they have not 
brought, the entire industry into line 
and that is what leaders in the field 
are endeavoring to bring about at this 
time. Although the meetings that 
have been held during recent weeks 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368).......... 1.15-1.20 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.20-1.25 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 4 (44s).... 1.30-1.35 


2-208 to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-48s). 1.40-1.4 
2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s)... ..1.474-1. 52} 


or 


2-308 to 2-328, 4% bld.S. A. (46s) 1.45-1.50 
2-32e, % bid. (48-50s)......... 1.573-1.624 
2-208, % bid. (568)..........-- 1.65-1.673 
[=268 % bid. (568)..........-- 1.70-1.72} 
2-368, % bid. (56s)..........-. 1.774-1.80 
2=32s, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1.75-1.77 

2-368, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1. 80-1. 82} 
2-408, 4 bid. (60) ............ 1.85-1.874 
2-50s, high % bid. (64s)....... 2.05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)........... 2.10-2.15 
ee re 2-65.2.70 


French System 


20s, high, 14 bid. (50s)........ 1.523 
2008, 34 bid. (568)...........2. 1.65-1.674 
26a, 3% bid. (56s)............. 1.70-1.72} 
30s, % bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.824 
30s, Fine warp (66-70s) ...... 1.874-1.924 
40s, % bid. (60-64s).......... 1.90-1.95 
Wy POR Gs 06 os onseescees 2.124-2.174 
WOR IOOD ss se siscscececceeses 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s low, 4 bid. (448)....... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 44 bid. (50s)... 1.45-1474 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)........... 1.50-1524 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)........... 1.55-1574 
2-208, % bid. (56s)........... 1.624 
2-208, 4 bid. (60s)........... 1.80-1.85 


French Spun Merino White 


Se, BORGO, 5 ccccccccveccvcees 
30s, 60-40.... ° 
30s, 70-30... 
30s, 80-20... 








have been closed ones, it is reported 
that a program to have the backing 
of the three groups of spinners, Brad- 
ford, French and Bradford outer- 
wear, is nearer completion than at any 
time within the last two years, which 
is equivalent to saying that coopera- 
tion along intelligent lines is closer at 
hand than at any time within the his- 
tory of the industry in this country. 

Although demand for outerwear 
yarns continues spotty and gerierally 
quiet spinners in this section running 
only half time in most instances, there 
has been a noticeable improvement in 
weaving yarns and dress goods manu- 
facturers are taking yarns more ac- 
tively than for several months. Fair 
sized Bradford have 
been made at $2.05 and one spinner 
in this vicinity reports the sale of this 
count at an even lower figure. It is 
apparent that the bulk of this dress 
business has gone to smaller 
mills, as the largest concerns in this 
line are no busier and report condi- 
tions quiet. Smaller manufacturers 
have been booking more orders on 


ot 2-50s 


sales 


goods 


fancies on which they seem to be able 
to work to better advantage than the 


‘ : 
larger units. 


Men’s Wear Interest Better 

Chere is larger interest from men’s 
wear ™ cturers, although condi- 
> trade are not uniformly 
Many mills in this section 
‘aking in light-weight yarns and 
report the receipt of increased busi- 
ness in these lines, but they are speci- 
fving on contracts that were placed 
with spinners last season and not used 
in those fabrics. Several new con- 
tracts were placed this week by manu- 
facturers who have been in the mar- 
ket for the first time this season, a 
number of sales of 25,000 lbs. each of 
this character being noted. 

Although demand from manufac- 
turers of outerwear is small there are 
reports in the trade that within the 
next two weeks there may be advances 


tions 
improv 


are 


in prices of quarter blood counts 
which were recently reduced from 
$1.50 basis for 2-20s to $1.471%4. Ac- 


cording to these rumors this count 
may be advanced to the $1.52% level 
by a number of spinners because of 
firmer tone in domestic and foreign 
wool markets. Such reports have not 
caused any rush to buy by manufac- 
turers who have not covered to any 
important degree since the reduction 
in these yarns several weeks ago. 


Bigger and Better Market 


Expansion in Worsted Weaving 
and Knitting Yarn Demand 

BOSTON.—Further improvement is 
noted in the local worsted yarn mar- 
ket. Weaving yarns in many counts 
are showing more activity. Prospects 
very generally seem brighter than for 
a considerable period and it is becom- 
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HE General Chemical 
Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus. NY. 


BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





THERE are such superior merits to the special 


purpose 






Textile Alkalfes 


that increasing numbers of textile plants are stand- 


ardizing their use. 


Absolutely and uniformly pure, perfectly soluble, 
specially processed to insure unimpaired tensile 
strength to fabrics,—are some of the reasons for 


the growing popularity of these superior alkalies. 


Ask your 
supply man 


or write 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


November 24, 1928 





“DIASTAFORIZING” 


—A Familiar Word in the 
Textile Industry 


Even in mills where desizing agents competing with 
Diastafor are in use, the processes for which they are 
used are known as “Diastaforizing.” 


For twenty years the word Diastafor has represented, 
to textile men, a desizing agent of reliability, uniformity 
and thoroughness for stripping the warp, in preparation 
for dyeing and bleaching. 


Diastafor is equally efficient with cotton, mixed goods 
and Rayon, and gives the fibres a fine softness of feel 
and quality of appearance. 


Sold direct from manufacturer to mill, through ware- 
houses located in every important textile center. 





DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street, New York City 





















WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 


President 





EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 









linporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Taread or any Fabric 











Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 









We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 





Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


ing less and less difficult for spinners 
on taking new business to get prices 
which show them a little better margin 
than heretofore. There is a distinct 
tendency for wool yarn demand to 
broaden out. For many weeks if not 
months the spinning of yarns has been 
confined in the main to the organiza- 
tions which carry wool through all its 
operations. The sales spinner is now 
doing much better and it is the sales 
spinner that makes the market so far 
as price is concerned. Spot lots 
below the market are now compara- 
tively rare. 

Knitting yarns are also sharing in 
the expansion, not only the yarns made 
from % bloods but the finer wool 
yarns as well as the French spun fine 
yarns. Specifications on all types are 
coming in much more rapidly and as 
the contracts tend to run out it seems 
likely that new business will be placed. 
There is a general feeling of stability 
regarding top and wool values and on 
this firm basis with evidences of 
renewed life in the goods market, 
spinners of yarns will probably do a 
much larger business under more 
profitable conditions as the year comes 
to a close. 

The Bradford market for worsted 
yarns has advanced all along the line 
during the last week. Most counts 
are up a penny per pound. Strong 
wool openings in New Zealand and 
London combined with a firm Aus- 
tralian market have lifted top prices 
to a substantially higher level and 
yarns perforce are sharing partially 
in the advance. Some large business 
has been placed at better prices in the 
merino counts and yet it is possible 
at the moment to secure spot lots wel! 
below the market. Manufacturers are 
opposing the upward price tendency 
but are losing ground in their fight 
against the higher yarn trend forced 
by higher costs on 


raw and semi- 
manufactured materials. 
Protest Change in Ocean 


Freights on Burlap 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Protest by 
gulf shipping interests against any 
conference agreement by which higher 
freight rates on jute and burlap im- 
ported from Calcutta, would apply on 
shipments to gulf ports and to north 
Atlantic ports, was taken under ad- 
visement last week, by the shipping 
board following a hearing at which 
representatives from New York and 
New Orleans were present. 

The Isthmian Line, which is the 
American service operating in the 
Calcutta trade to the gulf ports, pro- 
poses that 3c per hundred pounds 
higher rate apply to New Orleans and 
New York by reason of five days ad- 
ditional steaming time being required 
to reach New Orleans. Carl G. Ie- 
sow, of the New Orleans joint trade 
bureau, headed the delegation of pro- 
testants, and Wilbur Lerowe, Jr., of 
the port of New York authority, head- 
ed the delegation which proposed the 
rest ration of the rate differential. 

e delegation protesting the rate 
con'erence agreement increasing gulf 


port rates, included Carl R. Cunning- 
ham, of Atlanta, representing the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; I. I. Rhea, of Mente & Co., 
of New Orleans; E. L. Whitney, 
Mente & Co., Savannah; J. M. Wood, 
Mente & Co., New 
Hardin, Hardin Bag Co., New Or- 
leans; Morris Werthaw, Werthaw- 
Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., J. D. Youman, bo.rd of 
commissioners, port of New Orleans; 
E. B. Gaines, Savannah Traffic Bu- 
reau ;Adolph Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta; Morris Burke, Gal- 
veston Chamber of Commerce; T. J. 
Burke, Charleston Traffic Bureau, 
Charleston, S. C.; and D. A. Dashiel. 
National Fertilizer Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Hahn-Simons 
Business 


Orleans; Harry 


Co. 


Starts in 


J. Elmer Hahn and Montgomery A. 
Simons have organized the firm of 
Hahn-Simons Co. to engage in the 
jobbing business handling worsted and 
woolen knitting and weaving yarns, 
and woolen and worsted wastes of all 
descriptions. They have opened of- 
fices 246 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hahn has been identified with the 
local industry for many years. A 
graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, he was associated for 12 years 
with I. Reifsnyder Son & Ca, 
more recently with Dearnley 
Worsted Spg. Co. Mr. Simons has 
also been connected with the industry 
for some time, having been associated 
with Stephenson & Co., Inc. Both 
members of the firm therefore have 
had a wide experience and have a 
large circle of friends who will wish 
them success in their new venture. 


and 
Bros. 





F. A. Strauss & Co. Plan Dis- 
continuance 

F. A. Strauss & Co., 
worsted yarn and_ silk 
Trenton, N. Wes will liquidate Dec. ZI 
and retire from business. 

Liquidation is attributed to the 
desire of F. A. Strauss and Sidney 
Weinberg, partners, to retire. It is 
understood that the firm’s New York 
office will be discontinued on Dec. 31. 
Prior to that date it is believed 
arrangements will have been made to 
dispose of the concern’s properties in- 
cluding plant and equipment. 

F. A. Strauss & Co. first started in 
business in Trenton in 1900 with a 
worsted yarn plant. About eight years 
ago the company opened an additional 
plant for the throwing of silk. The 
worsted yarn operates I4 
cards, 13 combs and 10,000 spindles 


spinners of 
throwsters, 


division 


There are 20,000 spindles for silk 


throwing. 


Sell Texas 12 Months’ Wool at 
95¢ to $1.00 

San ANGELO, Texas.—J. M. Lea, 
of this town, representing Draper & 
Co., of Boston, Mass., has purchased 
approximately 600,000 lbs. of 12 
months’ wool of the 1928 crop, pay- 


ing from 95° to $1 per lb., clean basis. 








Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills Ghornton, PR. I. || 
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MERION WORSTED MILLS 


a 
Direct | 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. | 





HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Worsted Yarns 
and 7 ops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 


Commission Dyeing 
of Yarns and T ops 
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WBS, OPER, BAER, WERE, BAAR, WAAAY, BEAARY, BAPE WARE WAY Bay 


For Every Modern 
Textile Purpose 


CELANESE 


Reg.us. BRAND at. ose. 


YARNS 


Celanese yarns afford the weaver or knitter an almost 
unlimited means of expression. Ranging in denier from 
45 to 300, they are equally adaptable to filmy voiles 
and rich moires ...to soft crepes and exquisite velvets 
...to knitted bathing suits or to dainty tricot under 
things. 

Always of uniform quality, Celanese yarns are sup 
plied only in one grade. There are no B or C grades. 
Thus you are assured of quality that never varies in 
the finished product. 

Fabrics made from Celanese yarns are easily washed, 
even in cold water. They are not rotted by perspira- 
tion. They possess hygienic properties that are unique. 

Let our weaving, knitting, dyeing, and sizing ex- 
perts solve your textile problems, and show you how 
you can use Celanese yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. :: 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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~ RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





Rayon More Active 


~ Than in October 


ilosiery and Underwear Mills Con- 
tracting for First Quarter of 
Next Year 

PHILADELPHIA.—Most producers 
state they are finding the most active 
demand of the year from underwear 
and hosiery manufacturers while in- 
terest from the weaving trades is 
spotty. Improvement in the latter has 
been noticeable since the ending of 
the strike in New Bedford as manu- 
facturers in that vicinity are large 
consumers of the finer deniers and 
have been active buyers since opera- 
tions were resumed. Knitters are in- 
clined to place contracts further ahead 
than formerly and many of them are 
placing orders which will be delivered 
during the first quarter of next year. 

November to date has been more 
active than, October and will be the 
largest month of the year with several 
and one of the largest months in re- 
spect to volume for at least six months 
with others. It is apparent that knit- 
ters are buying more confidently than 
weavers as many of the latter are buy- 
ing more conservatively, taking in a 
number of packages a week but re- 
fusing to place business months ahead 
as has been noted among manufactur- 
ers of hosiery and underwear. 

Larger Knitting Interest 

Underwear mills are sampling non- 
luster and delustered yarns more 
actively and this interest taken in con- 
junction with the continued active call 
for this type rayon from hosiery 
manufacturers has placed producers 
specializing in these rayons in a strong 
position, being well sold ahead for a 
number of months in most instances. 
As an indication of strength one of 
the most important producers has 
advanced prices 5c, on cones, taking 
effect Nov. 15. Contracts for 
deliveries running well into next year 
are reported and continued good in- 
. terest is expected for the balance of 
the year according to present indica- 
tions. 

Competition from lower priced 
tayons is making it more difficult for 
leading producers in selling the weav- 
ing trades as a number of manufac- 
turers have been confused by the 
lower prices quoted them on inferior 
grades so that they have delayed plac- 
ing forward business in a number of 
instances. Several of them have 
Tetused to place contracts running 
ahead but have adopted the policy of 
buying a number of cases each week 


as needed. While the larger volume 
of business being received from both 
weavers and knitters has placed the 
market in a stronger position there are 
still a number of manufacturers who 
Te! ise to contract ahead until they are 
more certain of the future price trend. 


The market as a whole presents a 
stronger appearance from the sellers’ 
standpoint than at any time this year 
and while all trades are not buying 
actively the important interest from 
hosiery and underwear manufacturers 
now apparent is sufficient to place 
producers in a firm position with many 
booking business in fair volume for 
delivery during the first quarter of 
next year at present prices. Competi- 
tion from imported rayon is reported 
to be less noticeable at this time than 
previously reported. 


Offer 150 Denier, 30 Filament 
Rayon, Grade A, at $1.60. 


The Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, O., through Bruce Griffith, as- 
sistant sales manager, has issued the 
following statement relating to their 
150 denier, 30 filament rayon: 

“We have recently been delivering 
to the trade 150 denier rayon 
cones in a 30 filament count. 

“This yarn was developed for the 
purpose of offering to our customers 
a product which would permit the 
manufacture of an improved quality 
fabric. In addition to the develop- 
ment of the 30 filament yarn, we are 


on 


producing a larger cone than hereto- 
fore, which has been accepted with 
universal favor. 

“In submitting this new yarn to the 
trade it was our feeling that our cus 
tomers were entitled to an opportunity 
of trying this yarn in actual produc- 
tion before introducing the natural 
question of a slight increase in price. 

“The reports received of the results 
obtained from this varn in regular 
production have been most gratifying, 
and we wish at this time to announce 
that, effective Nov. 15, the price of 
our 150 denier 30 filament A Grade 
rayon will $1.60 per 
pound. We are now accepting con- 
tracts for 1929 delivery.” 


on cones be 


Rayon Plants Planned for 
Argentina and Brazil 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—According to 
reports given out by the Department 
of Commerce, the establishment of 
several rayon plants in Latin America 
contemplated both American 
and European producers. 

Brazil and Argentina are two of 
the countries which have been singled 
out for production units, according to 
the reports. 


is by 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


Denier Filaments i 


18 
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50 

24 

36 

60 
24-27 
36 

60 

30 

80 

36 
40-44 
54-66 
66-72 
125 
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NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


sar 
35 $3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.15 
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2. snow 
2.30 Bane 
2.00 


66a 
$1.75 
1.60 
1.50 
1.45 
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Denier 
125 
140 
150 
160 


an 
a 


SRLA 


CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 


Denier Filaments 


Ww 30 
60 45 
80 60 
100 75 
120 90 


Price 


Denier Filaments 


150 112 
180 135 
240 
300 


Denier 


120 
150 
200 
300 
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To Guarantee Dyes Fugitive 


New Plan Outlined by Committee 
at Throwsters’ Meeting 

The Commission Throwsters’ Divi- 
sion of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica held its annual meeting on Nov. 
20, at the Advertising Club, New 
York City. The outstanding feature 
of the session was the report of the 
dye tints committee. This committee 
was appointed by H. Schniewind, 
President of the Silk Association, to 
study the problem of guaranteeing the 
fugitiveness of dye tints. The com- 
mittee made an_ extensive report, 
which was approved and adopted at 
the meeting. 


* 
This report outlined a plan by 
which, it was asserted, many thou- 


sands of dollars would be saved annu- 
ally to the throwsters through the re- 
duction of due to the use of 
permanant dyes for fugitive dyeing. 
It was explained that the silk throw- 
ster has long suffered a grave finan- 
cial handicap on this point, in that he 
has had to face the cost of boiling 
off tints. Other divisions of the silk 
industry also suffered on this point, 
especially the broadsilk field, where 
manufacturers frequently found an 
entire product ruined because the orig- 
inal fugitive dye refused to wash off, 
and therefore left stains on the fabric. 

Details of the new plan were not 
disclosed. It was stated, however, 
that the project calls for the coopera- 
tive purchase by throwsters of fugi- 
tive dye tints from the U. S. Testing 
Company, which will first submit the 
dyes to rigid tests and then will guar- 
antee them to be strictly fugitive and 


losses 


non-permanent. The throwsters use 
these fugitive tints for a temporary 
convenience in distinguishing yarn 
twists. 

The division wholeheartedly en- 


dorsed the plan of the committee, and 
speakers urged that early steps be 
taken to put the new arrangement into 
‘effect. It was stated that a full list 
of instructions for the use of these 
fugitive dyes will be issued with every 
shipment of the dyes themselves. 

The committee which reported on 
this matter included: H. S. Park, 
Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co., representing 
commission throwsters; John D, Dun- 
lop, Jno. Dunlop’s Sons, representing 
thrown silk dealers; Irving Lewin, 
Lang & Lewin, Inc., representing 
broadsilk manufacturers. 

Following ‘the report of that com- 
mittee, the division heard the report 
of another committee which had made 
a study of the problem of soiled spots 
in crepe filling. As a result of this 
committee’s report, the following res- 
olution was adopted: 

Resolved: That while commission 
throwsters cannot be entirely relieved 
of responsibility for soiled spots in 
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150 Denier 32 Filament ; 
GLANZSTOFF RAYON 


produced in 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., U.S.A. 
Try it for exceptional covering power 
and softness. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


repe filling, the broadsilk manufac- 
urers are also responsible for the ex- 
rcise of due care, and should be re- 
uired to sort out such soiled filling 
s is feasible before weaving, and to 
set aside goods woven from it, to be 
lyed into dark colors. 

The following resolution was rec- 
ommended for adoption by the indus- 
ry by a joint committee of commis- 
sion throwsters, thrown silk dealers 
ind broadsilk manufacturers who 
have been studying the standardiza- 
tion of twists: 

Resolved: That twists be ordered 
in definite number of turns, in multi- 
les of five turns, for sizes and twists 
irdinarily used. 

The committee which, after careful 
study, recommended this resolution in- 
cludes H. S. Park; Albert Besshard, 
Stehli Silks Corp.; F. G. Boye, United 
States Testing Co., Inc.; Horace B. 
Cheney, Cheney Brothers; Henry 
Schneider, Susquehanna Silk Mills; 
\. Coradi, Schwarzenbach, Huber & 
Co.; John D. Dunlop, Jno. Dunlop’s 
Sons, Inc.; George Elbogen, George 
Elbogen & Co., Inc.; J. H. Gritman, 
Universal Industrial Corp.; J. Mce- 
Lean Johnston, Klots Throwing Co.; 
Walter E. Freese, Frank F. Pels Co., 
Inc.; H. A. Reiling, H. A. Reiling, 
Inc.; E. C. Rossmassler, Sauquoit 
Silkk Mig. Co.; H. E. Bishop, U. S. 
resting Co., Inc. 

lhe division then announced the 
following appointments to its execu- 
tive committee: H. A. Reiling, H. A. 
Reiling, Inc., chairman; Ernest Rohr, 
Duplan Silk Corp., vice-chairman; 
Charles M. Epstein, Liberty Throw- 
ing Co., Inc.; P. F. Magagna, White 
Haven Silk Co.; R. Thorpe, Read & 
Lovatt Mfg. Co.; T. H. Mueller, R. 
K. Laros Silk Co.; C. J. Knowles, 
Pen Argyl Silk Co. 


Forsyth with Universal-Indus- 
trial 

\W. A. Forsyth, one of the most 
widely known salesmen in the silk 
yarn trade, who has been representing 
Oscar Heineman Corp., Chicago, in 
Philadelphia for several vears, is no 
longer associated with that firm and 
Is now acting as sales representative 
tor the Universal-Industrial Corp., 
whose Philadelphia offices are located 
it 136 Chestnut St. Mr. Forsyth will 
continue to make his former head- 
quarters in the Bank of North Phila- 
lelphia Bldg., Broad St., at Erie Ave., 

offices as representative for the 
niversal-Industrial Corp. 


Joins Staff of American Silk 
Spinning Co. 

\lfred O. Haigh has joined the 
ing staff of the American Silk 
inning Co. He will have offices in 
vidence, R. I., and will cover New 
land. 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Bur- 
ton, N. C., will begin operations 
in January, according to report. 


Spun Silk Activity 


Prices Through Market Remain 
Firm 

The prevailing activity in spun silk 
trading continued through the week, 
with many spinners hard put to fill 
their orders. The spinners are still 
well stocked with raw material, and 
little waste was being bought. 

There were no outstanding changes 
in the market. Prices remained firm, 
with little prospect of fluctuation. 
Customers complained of slow de- 
liveries. Spinners agreed that de- 
liveries were behind, and laid this to 
the exceptional current demand. No 
one would forecast when deliveries 
would be likely to catch with orders. 

The figures quoted at 2% 10 days 
net 30, from the leading spinners are 
as follows: 


Sadar fe narubseptni amis ak "Whe! <a nee a ane aten's eee 
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Thrown Silk in Demand 
Hosiery Trams Are Current Feature 
of Market 

Continued demand for hosiery 
trams for Christmas consumption fea- 
tured the thrown silk market during 
the week. Traders said this call was 
lasting later than usual, and they 
looked for an early decline in tram 
business. In other respects, the week 
was a quiet one in the market. All 
prices remainded firm. Last week’s 
decline in the prices of Japan yarns 
spurred trading somewhat, but the 
flurry was temporary. At present, the 
market is in a state which one trader 
termed “healthily conservative.” 

Prices from leading throwsters for 
the week average as follows: 


(60 day basis) 





Japan organzine, 2 thd, grand XX in skeins $6.65 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins 6 

Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX on bobbins... 6.60 
Japan crepe, 3-thd. sp. crack on bobbin . 6.3 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins 6.25 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.30 


Tussah tram, 2 end on cops = 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 


Hosiery tram, 3 & 5 thd. Japan XXX 7.00—7.25 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX 6.3 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX, ap 6.0 
Hosiery tram, crack XX . 5.95 
Hosiery tram, XX.... ca 5. 8 


Rayon Waste Crisis Seen 
Improvement in Methods Cutting 
Down Waste Production 
The sharp upward trend of rayon 
waste prices, spurred on by a persist- 
ent shortage of this material, con- 
tinued through the week. A feature 
of the last few days was the keen in- 
terest shown by rayon producers 
themselves, and the rayon waste in- 
dustry generally, in this situation. 
Representatives of several leading 
rayon producing companies said they 
thought the present shortage of rayon 
waste would continue indefinitely, and 
might even bring about a crisis for the 
rayon waste industry. They pointed 
out that rayon manufacturing methods 
are being improved upon constantly, 
and they declared that these improve- 
ments are reducing the total of waste 
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ROOF of the 

clams made for 
“Atlas Fast Dyed”’ yarns 
comes after time and 
wear. ‘Time and wear 
have proved that colors 
produced by the ‘‘Atlas 
Special Process’’ is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Atlas Sunfast Colors are 


also Tubfast. 


‘‘SGUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DYEING” 


ON 


RAYON 


CRD 


ATLAS DYE WORKS 


Torresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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S. GUTNER & BROS. 


SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Ween i oniinaay 









Crown Nataral 
Converters of R Brand and 
ay O 11 Exclusively Converted 


for every requirement 





80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. 8-14 West 30th St., New York 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Algonquin 3977-3978 Dexter 7271 











Inquiries solicited 





MONARCH SILK CO. 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 





CHATILLON 84ND RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 





THE “MURDOCK” 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


“ne ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 


/ eo) 
\ B. y 
a ) Up 
ZY 





Keep Your Spinéice Sully equipped with 
ati Murdock Bobbin Holders 
Saati tn or es in te | te prt of yor ee 
rials where strength is an im- Murdock & Geb Co., rage 
portant factor. Scott Testing 


Machines are reliable, substan- 
tial, easy to read and easy to 


operate. They make quality PROMPT SERVICE 


standards possible. 


| RIGHT PRICES 


BSE rma sonnel 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














NATURAL and CONVERTED 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
© West 18% Street New 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 
















Elliot INGHAM AND 
'|| Cloth Folder Raton | 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON || Thrown Silk Yarns 


for KNITTING and 


F AST COLORS WEAVING ; ial | ndMeasurer a8. in" Circular 
RELIABLE © SERVICE 200 Greene at. New York aoe ee ng “ame - ELLIOT . MALL. say er ast. | 


R AYO TOPS:-NOILS 
PICARDED 
ASEECO MILLING Sos, mrAVE, NEW-VORK CITY 


ADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTRE | 1172 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J | 
OOS 


| |} Established a ae. co. kinds of 
|| Spring Knitting Needles 
Sides. Stakers. , aoe. Etc. 





For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 








—, 
FOR PRINT WORKS 











a 








rey ss we J} 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


output. These factors thought the problems will no doubt form the major 
nd toward cutting down the aggre- activities of the newly appointed 
te of domestic rayon waste, would committee as well as the subject of 
row more decided as production standards relative to recognition on 
methods improve. the National Raw Silk Exchange. 
This view, in the opinion of im- Members of the committee are as | 
portant rayon waste dealers, was follows: Wang Chin Chen, chairman | q 
somewhat extravagant. These dealers of the Silk Guild; Shen Hua Chen, \ PA 
agree that rayon production methods chairman of the Shanghai Steam Fila- 
tend to reduce the total output of tures Association; S. P. Woo, man- 
waste, but they thought that the reduc- ager of Soy Lun Filature; Z. A. Tsu, 
tion would proceed at a slow pace. manager of Yuen Foong and Yuen 
All rayon waste prices were active Yuen Filatures; Mao Yih Gan, man- 
during the week, most figures taking ager of Loong Kee Filature; Zee Dao 
an upward slant. Buying was prompt, Sun; Chen Pin Zai, manager of | 
where material could be obtained; the “Three Dancers” Filature; Chen Pin 
usual shortage both in domestic and Chien, manager of Zui Chon Filature; 


foreign waste, was reported. Shu Zui Yih, manager of Tsun Nee Natural and Converted 
Current prices for rayon wastes are Filature; T. S. Miao, Shanghai Inter- 


” * 7 Y 
as follows: national Testing House. IN ALL SIZES 






ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 










Open aos oe gece sSOnereercccerececesesccces 27—-30e Marea ea | for 
Rieached thread waste..........0.cc.......2-2e Changes in Commercial Fibre | 
Sia Se ee 18 Co's Personnel | ans ee 





E. R. Zorgniotti has relinquished 
active management of the Commercial 

: ... Fibre Co. of America, New York, in 
eached tops.. : Sia ek Wd Gn wea 0 : . ‘ 
bleached topS..............s.seeseeeesseeeee-40—41e Order to devote himself to other busi- 


I 

I 

Bleached noils. : | 
Bleached garnets............. ness interests. 
l 
( 
( 


Prices for converted rayon waste ; i i 
S ? : i n y 
are as follows: / Combination —— 
Fast and Direct Color 
Work. Specialists in 


7 Indanthrene Colors 3 


nbleached garnets................. 
olored garnets...... 
lipped garnets....... 





The management of the Commercial | 
™* . - . . . | 
Fibre Co. of America will be carried | 
on by H. H. Anning, vice-president in | 





Samples and Color Cards on Request 


S- 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


171 Madison Ave. 


I. J. Aibel Joins Malina Co. charge of sales and W. Schmaedig, 


Irving J. Aibel has joined the Ma- sreneresy: 


lina Co, in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Aibel was formerly of the firm 
of Aibel Bros., and more recently of 
the Yarns Corp. of America, from 
which organization he resigned as Se rt 
vice-president and director. Raw Silk Rises 
Malina Co, was organized by Louis : 

Malina in 1924, and since has devel- Market Active with Upward Trend 
oped into one of the larger dealers of Quotations 


and converters of natural and dyed There was a slight upward trend in | ] | | h t G 7 d 
rayon yarn. The company is a mem- raw silk prices during the week 12 es a e 


ay 7 > > ayy ve saat : . 
ber of the Rayon Yarn Association, which tended to discourage purchas 


ot which group Mr. Malina is a di- jing, However, a substantial quantity | R d 
rector. of bales (1815) changed hands on the | a fl 


[wo large-sized loft floors have exchange, and the prospect was for 


been leased by the company at 440 increased activity next week. Trading 

Lafayette Street, New Y ork, to pro- in Japan continued to show the effect 

vide additional facilities. The com- of the coronation holidays. with a | 

pany reports increased demand for its slight reaction at the New York end. | E ‘all 

product, due to the popularity of the Aj] the filatures jumped toc during specially for 

“N ing y r . ” ’ 5 

Malina grooved cone. the week, and numerous other grades | HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
'S 
| 
f 


Gordon Young formerly with \. | 
Rusch, Jr., Silk mills has joined the 

Commercial Fibre organization § as 
assistant to Mr. Anning. 
1 
| 





. registered a 5c rise. Traders said 

To Study Chinese Silk Classifi- they thought this increase was just 4 
cation in China reaction from the recent decline. 

A Chinese Raw Silk Classification  ! he week’s average prices follow: of supply in Japan in- 


(60 day basis) 


OUR own direct source 


Committee has z inte , niform qual- 
uittee has been appointed by adie: Miniaidiin “ean ele ear — sures a u q 


Chinese raw silk interests to study Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15. 
- Japan filature, crack XX 13/15 


: ae ity of the very best 
the question of raw silk classification, 


. Japan filature, best X, 13/15.. 5 121, °o 
testing and rradin or accordin i . Japan filature, X, 13/15 5.10 7 \ 
* 8 8; s to in Canton filature, new style, 14/16 i4 ee 


formation received by the Silk Asso- canton filature, new style, 20/22 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon a : 2.10 
: ; Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 
le appointment of this committee, Grand XX (White) 20/22 

1 1 ° ~ ke > Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 1 
W 1 will be the first of its kind to sp. crack (White) 20/22.. si 1 


so ae a sl : ‘rack (Yellow) 20/22 
v raw silk classification problems (rack (Yellow) fo/™ 
in C} 


tainable 








| grade of silk ob- 
| 


ciation of America, Inc. 
. 


Stur 


lina, is an indication of the grow- 


ot eae : j ae Prices on the National Raw Silk 
ing interest of the primary raw silk 


Exchange were as follows: 


markets in the subject of raw. silk 
y im me 2 Z Close High for Low for? Close Net 
Classification. It is also evidence of Month Nov. 14 the week the week Nov. 20 Change | 
the increasing interest of the Chinese Nov 506 512 507 5.09 + .03 

; “ys , ° ° Dec 5.06 5.10 5.06 5.07 + 01 
raw silk industry in the improvement Jan 508 509 506 5.07 01 
yf rinses” otitis oe ° eb 5.07 5 Of 5 5.07 ‘ 
of ts raw silk, an activity which has te cm: ba be be ta | ae Ls garry 
been carried on in China by the Silk — ) BB ae a | 7") z 

. ° May 2.00 0.08 5 05 2.04 tag i > T ny 

Association and other agencies for June 504 508 504 5.07 +03 pe * AN — 
mat "ears " eisan . 
‘s years. racy: 14 to Mer. 30: Total Contracts 353 ; | hf | Yokohama 

] ; : : : otal Number o ymales 1815; otal ap- A ! 

‘esting, grading, and classification proximate value $1,206,975. i 
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FLETCHER | 
| EXTRACTORS 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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FLETCHER WORKS. 
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Figure your costs 
per batch . .. per 
bour ... per day — 
you'll find that 
Fletcher Extractors 
constantly contrib- 
ute to the profits of 

ading textile mills 
throug rh dependable 


low cost operation. 





— ciisge 
CONSOL DAT D TE XTILE 





CATALOG 


un INGES row 


o 


all SELF 


he Facts 


Get t 
and You'll Get a Fletcher 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 


RYERSON VAL DTA 


Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 


Tools, etc 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘‘key’’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePH T. RYERSON & SON inc 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cineinnati, stg a nar 
falo, New ork 


STEEL 


DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S.E.Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


+ + Rese! 
VU ABA ETNOTS 


TEXTILE WORLD 





Roll Specialists 


Rolls for Textile Dyeing, 
Washing, and Bleaching Ma- 
chinery, Carbonizers, Convey- 
ing Equipments, and Paper 
Mill Machinery. 





















































CANNOT MOVE 








etc. 





EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring | 


AND AND 


Carbonizing | (NOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


(WOOL 
of 





Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


NEW JERSEY 


CAMDEN, 





| rae oe — Fa ve et oe © 


of ee C8) 


PROOF 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUALT INAS SA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





. Selecsed Adiconinek and 
LucKY ROLLS Vermont Maple Rolls for 


Special all Textile and Paper Mill 
Improved Uses. 
Construction Reels for any Requirements. 
with Fulling Machinery for Felts and 
sval-Wineed Woolens. Piece Dyeing and 
Spiral- Winge Bleaching Machines. Wood 
Gudgeon Tubs and Tanks. Washers and 
: Carbomizers. 
CANNOT SLIP WRITE US 


for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, 








WOQOYW ano COTTON 


RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Irial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waster, Co, peer, CLAREMONT NH. 


WOOL ‘CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


=| & GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
{ James Gilet. Pres., Treas. and Mer. 
7 LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the VU. S. A. At your service. 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
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TEXTILE ROLL: & SUPPLY CO.‘|||Chicago Wool] 


ORANGE, MASS, U. S. A. 
Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Company 
SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street ~- Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 










GENERAL FIBER CO. a 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graaed Linseys a Specialty 







GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 








Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicN WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 


a, 
M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 














STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 


STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Parks~Cramer Company 


_Z 
| tC? Engineers & Contractors 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


| a i Profit by  ParkSpray 
<a “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 














RD.COLE MFGé 


NEWNAN.GA. 


= 5 Beekman St 
A, TANKS-TOWERS:BOILERS 
KIERS - CASTINGS 























[- 
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Moderate Business 
in Substitutes 


Old Knit Stocks and Colored 
Worsted Wastes Move in Fair 
Volume to Consumers 

BOSTON.—Recovered wool manu- 
jacturers are doing a fairly satisfac- 
tory business in the light colored fine 
materials also in a larger way pro- 
cessing both domestic and foreign knit 
stocks. The situation, however, is 
rather spotty. Not all the plants are 
fully employed. In old materials there 
are no weak spots in knits. Prices 
on these rags show an upward tend- 
ency. The amount graded in the 
United States is insufficient to meet 
current demand and this is giving a 
further impulse to larger importing. 
Graders are still worried over the ad- 
vancing price tendency in mixed rags. 
The demand for light merinos has 
taken a spurt and the fine light rag, 
free of black and white, is now quoted 
around 19¢. 

A varied assortment of rags and 
clips arrived from the English and 
Continental markets during the week 
covering white clips, artificial silk 
stocks, silk rags, and a large variety of 
knit stocks, and also 12 bales of clips 
from Australia. Approximately 500 
bales came in which is the largest 
amount for several weeks. Late ad- 
vices from the Dewsbury rag market 
state that there is little change in the 
general situation which remains slug- 
gish. Supplies are not plentiful but 
quite sufficient to more than meet the 
restricted mill demand. Some of the 
stocks have been in export demand 
and American buying has been on a 
larger scale of late. Quotations are 
nominally unchanged but in the main 
favor the buyer when the actual test is 
made, 

The wastes and by-products of 
worsted manufacturing are meeting a 
fair demand but there is still room 
left for improvement. Prices are a 
trifle irregular owing to the desire or 
necessity of dealers to close transac- 
tions. It is easier perhaps to sell a 
good waste at this time than to re- 
place it when sold. General stocks 
are below normal, but supplies from 
the worsted mills are arriving in 
larger quantities. There is a good 
feeling in the market and it is be- 
lieved that the next few weeks will 
witness a considerable expansion in 
the demand tor wastes. 


Consumers are aware that a larger 
output of worsted wastes is now oc- 
curing and consequently think they are 
entitled to lower quotations. This 
I ultimately occur but at the mo- 
ment holders of wastes have the bet- 
ter of the bargain. Some development 
is being seen during the last few days 

ging about a more substantial 
business in silk and rayon wastes. 





Uneasy Position in Fine 


SOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Wool 


General Mill Stocks Sept. 
29 at Low Point for Years 


HERE is a sound and stable mar- 

ket for most Summer 
Street but buying has quieted down 
following the heavy business placed 
just preceding and following the elec- 
tion. Mills which were short of nor- 
mal supplies in September have now 
secured enough raw _ material to 
replenish their stocks for some little 
time to come. There is likely to be 
a rather quiet period in the wool trade 
for the next two or 
is believed. 


wools on 


three weeks, it 
The next buying move- 
ment will run more to medium wools 
as well as the several sorts more par- 
ticularly adapted to the needs of the 
heavyweight season. 

Decreasing supplies of medium wool 
has led to higher values placed upon 
their dwindling stocks by wool hold- 
ers. Since Sept. 30 when the Govern- 
ment Stock Report covered the gen- 
eral wool situation 
considerable 


there 
purchasing 


has been 


and con- 


sumption of these types of wool and 
the total amount in the United States 
is now said to be very small. 


The 































Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


situation Sept. 30 


June 30 is 


as compared with 


shown in the following 


table, which covers total aggregate 
grease stocks held by dealers and 
pools: 
Sept. 29 June 30 
7 blood i 20,921,000 18.944,000 
My ood 17.962,000 LS.05 1.000 
4Us ‘ 3,848,000 5,008,000 
There is stiil a little perplexity 
shown as to the future price position 
of fine wools of which there are sub- 
stantial stocks. At the beginning of 


the fourth quarter of the year dealers 
and pools had large quantities but in 
October there rather 
mill purchasing which went on right 
up to the election and since then there 
have been further purchases by mills. 
During the last two 
houses have made better prices on 
their sales and as the Australian mar- 
ket is still very high mill buyers may 
continue to confine their major opera- 
tions to the acquisition of domestic 
merinos at as low a price as possible. 

For the shorter fine, French comb- 
ing, etc. the demand has been better 


was extensive 


day or some 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 





eee err 46 —47 Turkey Fair average.........+-.- .47—52 
nod m~ Ahbeeeeibeees * iiee | SRE ny | + ~ Sahiones ee ppeppee 48—50 
Sd ela b cathe eh iie! os 8a 50 —51 Foreign Clothing and Combing 

IN fea a ase oe Keene ois ae 54 —55 (In Bond) 
blood 54 —55 2 = 
eee ‘Calife whi e " ~~ pee basis— 
ornia Canadian: 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium 1.08—1.10 
North 12 1.07—1.08 Cape: Nominal 
Northern, 12 mo........... vi—t US Super 12 months....... 1.08—1.05 
a a eee ee 95— .97 Super 10-12 months.... .98—1.00 
Texas Australian : Nominal 
(Scoured Basis ere 
ve 3 Wc dc senesensevns +. —* 2 WURERIMR ee 87— .90 
r i, mo ecce eecccos Me rt Grease Basis— 
MEE ca sesces eam seb cme 6 0 FD vom v0 Montevideo: Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern 5S-60s Gtdistaln Scien oar dnk aie hind oo = 
(Scoured Basis) Bon COC Hee Cede OCC RHE REO R SD C® 19. "0 
ane signe pee ea tunwessevuds Siete woe ks 
No an ceeeahcas ane iow «nee 86—87 
Oi SEE < ab ccs 0 te Hb eS ee ewes ] 7 
RE og v6 66608 vs-0'¢.0 00:08 93— .98 ae > 25 
C-Super 86 88 bs, 36—40s F ao Gee 06 Cc o¢ ws ew eed > oe 
-S es ee _— . 
eccece ee : oreign arpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Grease Basis in Bend) 
(Scoured Basis) China: Combing No. 1.... 
Staple fine .......ecccceees 1.12—1.15 China Filling Fleece.......... 
ge, A | See 1.10—1.12 , 
Fine & fine medium 1.05—1.08 Ssechuen ags't ..... = 
a a © — ° eerteeee eer eevee 
MEME eit bois 0s! ssicia sls 1.05—1.07 ah nae ne” as eee 
% blood ...... ccensseee+s -98-—1.00 Bast India: Kandahar.........38—40 
Mohair—Domestic ye ae 2 Guia a Seer se 41—43 
ree ere GE——-GO JOria ..ccccccccccccvcccccccns 42—44 
ee CE ore e env saeéee eu BO BING ic ccc cvececeetvcesewees 37—38 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
ee eee eee 1.23—1.26 Merinos— 
PINS CHOUOE S ccc bcc evens 1.07—1.10 Coates light ia Sec eno aaa i _ 8 
’ TING GAPK ..cceccceesecee — | 
as Wate Worms — 90— .93 _ Fine ght 2000222200000. 17%4—18% 
CR Ee eee 5 te 
BE sacscveves Poavsies s- 5 ee =—Er— ff Ot 
blood eels ee 18 TB Bay = % 
RS er Te. eae BERS 858 ae CHEES 4 
BE! <etdesedvalneeeuwe sous 15 —16 
Thread Colored Worsted— wre 
Fine Two-ply.........e8% 45— .50 Rs 5 42 —43 
1% blood, Two-ply.....-.- 38— .42 RI hia iw.d5 ad esta Kei s 17 —18 
% blood. Two-ply........ .85— .37 Light hoods .........--. 298 —24 
% blood, Two-ply........ -28— .32 worsteds— 
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for a number of weeks than for the 
strictly staple material. Manufactur- 
ers’ stocks of fine domestic combing 
third 
quarter of the year while supplies in 
the hands of dealers and pools showed 
an increase, 


wool showed a decline for the 


til 


some 
pounds in the excess of the September 


10,500,000 grease 


1927 holdings as shown 
herewith: 


in the table 
Dk 48,147.00 } 7 3.000 
Manufactu ee 15, 63¢ 18,064 84.00 


Business prospects for wool manu- 
facturing are apparently better than 


for several years past. Only some 
seasonally cold weather is now 
required to put large business across 


+ 


it is said. Inventories of fall goods in 
the mills is probably the smallest for 
years. A genuinely healthy interest is 
being manifested in the goods market 
at this time and there is every prospect 
of considerable expansion when the 
matter of 
winter claims the 
goods market. At the beginning of 
the fourth quarter of the year, mills 
had the smallest amount of wool in 
their possession since the War while 
the amount held by dealers and pools 
was quite substantial. 
holdings 


fabrics for next fall and 


attention of the 


Manufacturers’ 
September 30 were about 
50,000,000 lbs. below the average of 
the preceding seven years while stocks 
held by dealers and pools showed a 
gain of about 4,000,000 lbs. 


Strong Foreign Markets 

World Demand for Wool Advances 
Wool Values 

BOSTON.—The tone of the 
market continues good. Buying is still 
a feature of the situation though 
orders are smaller than they were. In- 
creased interest has been seen during 
the week in the foreign wools held in 
bond. In general prices are firm but 
not advancing. The supply of staple 
fine wool, both territory and Texas, 
seems fully adequate to probable manu- 


wool 


facturing requirements though no 
apprehension is felt regarding the 
price level so long as the merino 


situation in Australia remains strong. 


The last series of London wool auc- 
tions for the year opened Tuesday in 
London when higher prices were made 
all along the line. It was a foregone 
conclusion that London would register 
a substantial come-back from the low 
prices made in September. In the 
interim good advances were made in 
the Australian market and the opening 
of the new season in the Cape, 
South America and New Zealand have 
all demonstrated the fact that, what- 
ever be the reason, there is a 
stantial world demand for 
all grades. 


SUD- 
wools of 
There were no New Zea- 
land crossbreds on the opening cata- 
log but the Australian fine crossbreds 


ANNON’S 


LEACHER’S 


LUE 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Silicates of Soda 
Textile Mills Know 


the value of uniform control in their processes. 










They 
appreciate our efforts to make a textile silicate, of un- 
varying quality. That's why ‘Star’ Brand is the standard 
Be satished with nothing 
else but ‘‘Star’’ Brand silicate, manufactured by us at 
Chester, Penna., and Rahway, N. J. Write for the name 


of the distributor, nearest to your mills. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


121 SOUTH THIRD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


by which others are judged. 





AN 
: NY 
a NAR 


Olive SOAP YY 
Chips or Bars 
t 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 


S. R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Soap Powder 


For Mill 


Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


MAT LAST * Res, Meth Desrorer 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys al) worms | 
and larvae, but leaves a preventive against future attack. | 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 

NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 
—— See chiso—— | 


For full particulars apply to CON 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM 








Line at Side 
Actual Size 


| ROACH DOOM 








NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
W KX YY Flake Soaps 
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Write for illustrated cata- 
log giving full particulars 
of the size and type Tol- 
hurst suied to your re- 


quirements. 


TOLAURS\ 


a EXre week ae S >» 
“EXTRACTOR: 


Cw a ——_ 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS.nc 5 Estas.isneo 1852. Troy. NY. 


New York Office: 183 Madison Ave. 








W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any texte 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 
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Wool—Continued 


found a ready buyer in Germany 
which purchased large quantities of all 
wools above 56s. Prices on this type 
of wool averaged 8% higher than at 
the previous London closing. The 
merinos sold during the day were on 
a level 5 to 7% higher, pulled wools 
were 7 to 10% higher and scoured 
wools made a similar gain. 

The opening of the New Zealand 
wool season in Wellington afforded a 
surprise to Bradford wool buyers and 
to a lesser degree to the Boston trade, 
both these great wool centers antici- 
pating a lower level of prices. Eng- 
land, short of crossbred wools, was a 
big buyer at the opening but the wools 
as purchased would require prices on 
tops grading 50s, 48s and 46s to be 
advanced approximately 1% pence per 
pound above current market level just 
prior to the wool sale. Not much 
wool suitable for the United States 
appeared on the first day’s catalog but 
there is plenty to come. The New 
Zealand Wool Growers Committee will 
offer an unlimited quantity of wool 
this month, 90,000 bales in December, 
127,000 bales in January, 120,000 
bales in February and in March an un- 
limited quantity to close up the selling. 

The strong situation in the world 
wool markets has had a very marked 
and immediate effect on the English 
trade and industry. The topmarket 
which had already made an advance 
before the New Zealand and London 
openings has now been lifted to a 
higher level and worsted yarns have 
shared in the general upward tendency 
all counts in the Bradford market 
advancing one penny per pound. So 
far as the Boston market is concerned 
the net result of the strong situation 
abroad has been to confirm the opinion 
of wool holders that the current level 
of values is more than likely to be 
maintained, even in the case of fine 
wools. 

e Ss 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of Domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Nov. 17, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 





Week 
Ended 
Nov. 17 1928 1927 
Domesti . 454,000,000 200,100,000 205,600,000 
I MEN .ccoee 905, 900, 000 81,758,000 110,808,000 
Total ......1,359,900,000 281,858,000 316,408,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston ....... 905, 900,000 81,758,000 110,808,000 
hiladelphia .1,581, 000,000 63, 203, 000 68, 377,000 
New York....1,121,000,000 59, 936,000 53,345, 000 
tal ......3,557,900,000 204,997,000 322,530,000 





Bids on Kersey Cloth Wanted 

by Army 
PHILADELPHIA.— Depot Quarter- 
ister, U. S. Army, 21st and Oregon 
e., has issued proposals requesting 
ls on 5,000 yds., olive drab kersey 

‘oth, 26 oz., to conform with specifi- 
tions 8-20A. Bids will be received 
til Dec, 18, being opened at 11 a. m. 
that date. 


Wool Prices Display 


Firmer Tendencies 





Advances Abroad Strengthen Do- 

mestic Wools — Worsted Mills 

Buying More Actively 

PHILADELPHIA.—There is 
larger volume of worsted wools sell- 
ing and prices are slightly higher 
than two weeks ago. Territory and 
fleece dealers report an improvement 
in demand and several state they are 
able to sell on the high side of quota- 
tions named last week while others 
find little change in the price level 
noted in sales. Noticeable lack of 
interest is apparent in the woolen 
wool section, these mills buying small 
lots and demand not showing the im- 
provement that has occurred in wor- 
sted wools. Notwithstanding this 
chis change in sentiment it is notice- 
able that there are still weak spots to 


» 


be found where dealers are willing to | 


sell at low prices to stocks 
quickly. 

Foreign markets have continued to 
strengthen and this is having a de- 
cided effect upon the domestic situa- 
tion, especially in medium grades. 
Several weeks ago prices quoted 
abroad permitted dealers to import 
pulled wools in fair sized quantities 
and at that time prices quoted on 50s 
in the South American markets were 
such that dealers could buy these 
wools, for January delivery in this 
country, at lower figures than were 
being quoted here on domestic 
medium grades. This situation in 
rofeign markets has changed and 
prices have strengthened. At the 
present time the price relation no 
longer permits the purchasing of these 
wools for import, and this tendency 
to hold for higher figures. 


move 


Medium Grades Firm 

Although medium grades have 
strengthened there has been no change 
in fine and prices of the latter are no 
stronger than a month ago. There 
is a wide range quoted for bright 
fleece wools, quarter blood being held 
from 53c to 55c. One dealer reports 
the sale of a desirable lot of this grade 
at 54c while a majority of others re- 
port no business above the 53ce level 
although talk of 55c is heard on the 
street. A leading concern states they 
have bright quarters of Missouri type 
to offer at 53c but have been unable to 
interest spinners this week. Bulk of 
sales have been made to a large spin- 
ner in this section, this company tak- 
ing important sized quantities of 
brigh teece and combing pulled wools. 

Bright quarters are selling on a 
clean basis of 95c¢ to 97c while terri- 
tory in the same grade is bringing 98c 
to $1.00 according to dealers, these 
figures being slightly higher than 
were named two weeks ago. Interest 
from worsted yarn spinners in pulled 
combing wools has been noticeable 
and large quantities are going to this 
trade, dealers quoting combings on the 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Th ere 18 


only one way 
to meet this 


new (,OMPETITION 


OHAIR manufacturers are fast 
4. realizing that women prefer to 
purchase upholstered goods that are 
mothproofed. 


That’s new competition—and the only 
way to meet it is with a mothproofed line. 
The most famous name in mothproofing 
is “LARVEX.” It is the only nationally 
known, nationally advertised moth dam- 
age preventive. Hundreds of thousands 
of women buy Larvex each year for home 
use. They know the product. They trust 
it. And they appreciate being able to buy 
mohair furniture that is protected by the 
Larvex process. 


From a manufacturing standpoint, the 
Larvex treatment is simplicity itself. It’s 
done in the last rinse water after dyeing. 
No special. handling. No extra equip- 
ment. Use your regular dye kettles. 


We believe you will be surprised at the 
low cost of mothproofing with Larvex and 
will gladly send you complete figures and 
interesting technical data. Write today. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. 


€ 


LARVEX 


Mothproofs everything made of wool 
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NATIONAL VAT DYES 


Carbanthrene Violet RR Paste 
Carbanthrene Dark Blue DR Paste 
i Carbanthrene Black B Double Paste 
~’Carbanthrene Blue GCD Double Paste 
Carbanthrene Blue BCS Double Paste 
Carbanthrene Yellow G Double Paste 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO [PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Dr. Kraus Addressed R. I. See- 


iion of Textile Colorists 


The November meeting of the 
\merican Association of Textile 
hemists and Colorists, Rhode Is- 


land Section, was held Friday evening, 
Nov. at the rooms of Providence 
Engineering Society, Providence, R. I. 


2? 
<)> 


Dr. Charles A. Kraus of Brown 
University, spoke on “The Modern 
Conception of Matter.” Dr. Kraus is 


Professor of Chemistry and Director 
of Research at Brown University. He 
hus an enviable position in the scholas- 
tic world and his subject is of im- 
portance and interest to all chemists. 

A. N. Dana of the Franklin Process 

o., Providence, R. I., is secretary of 
the Rhode Island Section. 


N. Y. Section of Textile Color- 
ists Meets 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York Section of the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held on Friday evening, 
Nov. 23, at the Club Rooms of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, 2 Park Avenue, New York. 

The speaker of the evening was E. 
W. Pierce, whose subject was “Silk 
Dyeing.” It was a broad subject and 
interesting to all. P. H. Stott, New- 





~ DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS _ 


Consulting Chemists Organize 





Set Up Constitution and Code 


of Ethics and 


ot the leading 
sional consultants representative 
of all branches of chemistry and 
chemical engineering met recently at 
the Chemists’ Club in New York to 
perfect the organization of the 
ciation of Consulting ¢ 
Chemical Engineers. 
by-laws were 
elected. 

Dr. Alexander O. Gettler empha- 
sized the importance to the public of 
the following points in the Code of 
Ethics: “Every individual 
ing the Association Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
and thereby becoming entitled to full 
professional membership, incurs an 
obligation to advance the science and 
art of chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering, to guard and uphold its 
high standard of honor, and to con- 
form to the principles of profes- 
sional conduct. He shall refrain 
from associating with or allowing the 
use of his name by any enterprise of 
questionable character. If in his 
opinion, work requested of him by 
clients seems to present improbability 


GROUP profes- 


Asso- 
and 
on and 
officers 


‘hemists 
Constituti 
adopted and 


on enter- 


of 


Elect Officers 


shall be 


reports, 


conservative in all estimates, 
testimony, 


so if thes 


em., and especially 
in connection with the 
ot a 


e are 
promotion business 


He shall 


opposing 


enterprise. 
be diligent in exposing and 
such and frauds 
enables him to 


errors as 
his special knowledge 
recognize.” 
As stated by 
in discussing 


Dr. Louis P. Hammett 
the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ce stitution, the objects of 
the “By all proper 
means to om ance the science and prac- 
tice of consulting chemistry and 
chemical engineering; to further the 
service of the profession of its clients, 
to the public, and to all branches of 
the Government; and to promote 
friendly and cooperation 
among its members so that their wel- 
fare furthered, and the highest 
ethical standards of the profession be 
maintained.” 


organization are: 


intercourse 


be 


During the discussion of the pro- 
posed constitution Dr. D. P. Morgan, 
Jr. said: “In order that American 
industry may maintain its leadership 


in this chemical age it should have 
the unstinted assistance of every 


*sultants. Such cooperation, 
can best be made available 
effort efficiently directed 
consulting chemists of 
should, and, in my opinion, will 
earnestly strive to aid through the 
medium of organization the ever grow- 
ing number who and more 
realizing that American supremacy 
can best be upheld through the creative 


I believe, 
by united 
and we, the 
our country 


are more 


possibilities of modern chemistry 
practically applied’ and expertly 
directed.” 

“The reason industrial progress in 
Germany has been so rapid,” said Dr. 
Alvin C. Purdy, “while no doubt 
partly the result of constant and 


thorough application is, 
largely due to the 
they constantly 
engineering 
every kind 
many of 


nevertheless, 
fact that over there 
draw upon chemical 
for help in 
of industry, while here 
our business men are still 
under the spell of the delusion that 
chemistry only helpful where 
chemicals and drugs concerned. 
As a matter of fact many of our alert 
business men now 
tility the chemical engineer who 
perfects old, and new ma- 
terials; who selects the most efficient 
equipment, recommends better and less 
costly materials; and simplifies 
It is he who turns waste 
nuisances into profitable by-products 


knowledge 


is 
are 
realize the versa- 
of 


creates 


TAW 
pre ywcesses, 














port Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J., of successful results, he shall so advise branch of the important profession and it is his advice that is more and 
is secretary of the section. before undertaking the work. He of chemistry and especially the con- more being sought and relied upon 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials ee See tits ai 
Aluminum Sulp.com.. 140 — 160 Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% Albumen, blood do- Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 95 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% Borax, Crys. re ee RE Ss, share. oan beeen 4a, — 50 Blue, Navy ....... OO ins 89 
Iron Bree as. 09 — 3 % poe, carbonate, 80— 5%— 6% Remenine Potute boowe 8s — a2 Brown Madeaeetiah py ins 
snmetine Ge ite ” ie 2 een, ~~ a. oe 
gg —~ Spelling 46%— 5 Soda Ash, 58% 1 ght. - 1387 —2 44 Gem, epritish, 100 lb. 502 —5 22 — , Ree 
Bleach powder, per Contract, 100 tb. 182 —1 55 anes WO eek ne wcarn 4%y— 5% ai 
sas... 20 —t@ Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 — 2 50 aos corn, 100 lb.. 4 3 — 4 * Se se 12 
Blue Stone ... Sites 6 Caustic, 76% - ile i ols ae 9 — 10 Saaerk Beows...” oh ep 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders rt 8% RO Es oc 000 415 — 4 30 CO cece eeecceee nae 0 Chrvsoidi - 40 
Ee lle: acacia 3 4i4 Cagteean, 100 Riess = nen Wheat ........++.- 6%4— 1 Sala anus 4m 2.8 % 
Copperas, ton ...... 18 00 —18 00 Sal. 100 Ib........ 100 —1 25 Tapioca flour ....... 3%4— 5% Malachite green... 5 
Cream of Tartar. .... | 26%— | 28 , an — i 4 
Epsom Salts, 100° i:: 1 75./— 1 90 Natural Dyes and Tannins Coal Tar Dyes lati.  @ -is 
ormaldehyde Spot .. _ Fustic a 18 — 22 Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 
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— (C, P.) bbls, 17% 15% Gambier, Reuhd i R ae 18 Black a a Fv. = — oe Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
ANS «ee ceseeeeeee — ematine, crystals. ae — ue, 2 B... eee — Acid Colors— 
eS Grade. oeeee 15 A % yperni¢ ¢ Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 Blue Sky, ordinary. 45 — 90 Naphthol blue bik. 47 — © 
Land Ben te Conc... — {oy Indigo—Madras ..... 130 —.... Blue, 2 GL........ 170 — 2 50 Napthlamine black, 
a von epetate. By a 12% Logwood Extract, Iq. Blue, 4 GL... 160 —.... 7B. eeeawacaeee 50 — 6&5 
White crystals ze = BGM occneese 7 — 8% Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 Alizarine saphirol.. 235 — 4 00 
en — hea 0 Corstebe pie ia. Blue, Fast RL..... 190 —.... Alkali blue ...... 325 —8 5O 
otassium— chromate %— Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, Solamine . oO aes. Indigotine ........ 80 —1 30 
S lorate —-- . et 9 "Sl des arcane 7— Benzo Azurine . 909 — 80 Induline (water sol- 
seenane, _ Seth. ——— © quaetiate extract, 51 DR Se ccanscee 40 — 60 uble) _..... ve 2a 
ele =— vee _ deg. Baa aty wes 5145— ss 6 Brown, M. ........ 70 — 90 Soluble Biue’..... 300 — 8 78 
Bis Tobit © neacees ee M Sumac Ext. dom., ref., Brown, Congo G... 85 — .... Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
— ite, 35% =e BOGE cna se cesc 5lg— 6% Brown, Congo R... 80 —.... Sulphone Blue R. 60 — 96 
a arenes’ 3 o% Extract, .,atainiese 10 — 11 Green, B. .cccccee 60 — 90 Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
Prost BLE ..caeeee _— Tannie Acid, tech. 3 — 40 Green, G. ....+0.. 65 — 90 Rescorcin brown 80 — 90 
ssiate, yellow.. 13 — 12 Orange, Congo .... 60 —.... Guinea green .,.... 100 — 2 20 
Sul tba cgetale 3 ane 2% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Cranes, Uae Tris. <e 1 > —. "$6 Wool green S .. .. 84 — 1 70 
Tertar emetic, tech. 274%4— .... Alpha Napthylamine.. 82 34 Red, Congo :..... 40 — 50 nee 
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We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 
These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and 
needs. 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department. If necessary, 
they will be glad to send a man who has 
specialized on your particular problem, to 
assist you in working out a satisfactory 
solution. 


i | 
Technical Service i 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta 


BOSSON & LANE 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 


OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


—— See so —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


———-. Ce 
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ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS & SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL & COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


FANCO 
ART SILK OIL 


Conditioning Artificial Silk 


After repeated test and experiments the largest pro- 
ducers of artificial silk in America advise the use of this 
oil for conditioning artificial silk prior to winding. 


This is the best oil for art silk we have ever used, are 
the reports we are receiving from mills using FANCO 


ART SILK OIL. 
W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Philadelphia Penna. 












ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid Battery Acid 
Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 99!14% pure sulphur 
and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs a and 1 Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES 


Boston, — “te Providence, R. I. 
Hamilton, O Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland. 
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not only by industrialists but also by 
investors and bankers.” 

Others who spoke were: Louis O. 
sergh, Russell Raynor, Irving C. 
Bull, Henry E. Cutts, Ludwig Saar- 
bach, Joseph Geisler, Harry P. 
Trevithick, Clarence P. Harris, 
George H. Walden, Jr., and Emil 
Schlichting. 

Following this general discussion 
the constitution and by-laws were 
unanimously adopted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Hal T. Beans of Columbia 
University; vice-president, Irving 
Hochstadter of Hochstadter Labora- 
tories; secretary, Clarence V. Ekroth 
of Ekroth Laboratories; and treas- 
urer, Jerome Alexander. The follow- 
ing were elected directors: Charles 
\. Bacon, Frank C. Gephart, Robert 
Schwarz of Schwarz Laboratories, 
Albert M. Smoot of Ledoux & Co., 
\lbert G. Stillwell of Stillwell Labora- 
tories, Arthur W. Thomas of Colum- 
bia University, John Morris Weiss, 
of Weiss & Downs and Thomas A. 
Wright of Lucius Pitkin. 


Faulty Selvages 
(Continued from page 61) 
loss of time to the bleacher. Owing 
to the cutting down of the quality of 
warp yarn used, faults, especially in 
high-reed goods, such as poplins, have 
increased to an enormous extent, with 
very great increase in the number 
of seamed pieces. 

The bleacher always asks that these 
pieces should not be sewn, but that 
the cloth should be delivered with 
the cut ends left out at the side of 
the piece, and the same declared on 
the delivery note. The idea of pleat- 
ing the ¢loth so as to have the seam in 
the center of the pleat only prevents 
to some extent the fault being seen 
when the cloth is sewed by hand, since 
all seams are found in the finishing, 
and unsewn or faultily sewn pieces 
give great trouble by causing regait- 
ing at whatever part of the process the 
pieces part company. 

\fter being sewn, the cloth is 
singed. Another fault occasionally 
develops here, and that is tendering 
oi the warp yarn, due to the use of 
chlorides, such as ZnCl. or MgCl, in 
sizing. 

Effect of Rope Form 

\fter singeing, the cloth is boiled, 
washed, treated with various bleach- 
ing agents, and passed on to take the 
particular finish required. Since the 
cloth, to a greater extent is drawn 

bout in the rope form, it will readily 
be seen that in the event of goods 


with tight selvges, all the strain of 
pulling comes on to these edges, with 
the result that these are broken. As 


ncreasing amount of cloth is mer- 
ed, the necessity for regularity of 


tension warp way of the cloth is im- 
I nt, since the action of caustic 
S\ on the yarn is to cause shrinkage, 
an’ the luster results from the pre- 


Vention of this shrinkage. 
Many styles depend on calendering, 
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and the heavy pressure put on is such 
as to cut the cloth in the event of any 
hard substance being in it, or any very 
thick hard place, such as broken teeth 
of steel combs or corded edges. 


Figures on 1927 Dye Exports 
from U. S. 


WasHINGTON, D. C.— Erroneous 
statements of dye exports were given 
prominent position in a recent issue 
of a textile publication. The figures 
officially released by the Tariff Com- 
mission are here given. In 1927, the 
United States exported synthetic dye- 
stuffs, chiefly indigo and 
black, to some 80 countries or geo- 
graphical subdivisions, the total value 
being $5,495,322, a slight 
from the preceding year. 

The principal customer countries 
bought as follows: China, $1,884,288; 
Japan, $1,302,526; Canada, $850,257. 
Germany, America’s chief competitor, 
took $31,247 worth. England’s con- 
signment was only $10,672. During 
the first six months of 1928, dye ex- 
ports amounted to $2,797,159, a slight 
increase over the value of $2,736,451 
for the same period in 1927. 

As to imports, a marked increase 
is to be noted between the first nine 
months of 1927 when $2,523,163 
worth of dyes came in and the figure 
of $3,038,270 for the first nine months 
of 1928. This trend, observers say, 
is significant and will bear watching. 
Germany has been furnishing about 
five-eighths of American dye imports 
and Switzerland about one-fourth, 
these quantities varying from month 
to month. 


decrease 


sulphur | 





Associated Dyeing & Printing 


Has New Finishing Process 
Associated Dyeing & Printing Corp. 
has announced an improved process 


for the weighing and finishing of silk 


fabrics which has already met with an 
excellent reception in the trade, ac- 
cording to C. H. Dimick, vice-presi- 
dent of the company in charge of 
sales. This process, called the “W” 
finish, was perfected by the company’s 
chemical staff under the direction of 
Dr. W. L. Wirbelauer, president of 
the company. 

The new finish eliminates the use of 
lead for weighting and gives the 
fabric what is known technically as a 
“full round hand.” New business and 
repeat orders already booked, indi- 


cate a substantial increase in the vol- | 


ume of business handled by this com- 
pany. 


Finishers Association Approves | 


Silk Assn. Design Registration 
Recognizing the advantages accru- 


ing to manufacturers, converters and | 


printers of costume silks through 
registration of designs with the Design 
Registration Bureau of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., the silk sec- 
tion of the National Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics at a re- 
cent meeting pledged itself to cooperate 
with the work of the Design Bureau. 

A resolution was adopted in which 
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“ALL OILS LOOK ALIKE TO ME” 


This is the song that 


FULLITIN 


sings when it is poured into the 
fulling machine to do its Bit. 


Mineral Oil that arch enemy of the 
finisher is powerless in the presence of 


FULLITIN 


and works as good as any other oil 
because of the ingratiating, all 
absorbing affinity that Fullitin pos- 
sesses for anything that may be used 
as a lubricator of wool. 


One millful of goods will prove it. 


and Folder T 


on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 
INCORPORATED 


New York, N. Y. 


TPR 


Sample of Fullitin 
sent 


Do You Want to SAVE 
Labor, Freight and Time 
in DESIZING? 


Then USE 


POLYZIME “P” 


Because 1 lb. of POLYZIME “P” equals 80 lbs. of 
liquid, reducing freight and storage space. 6 lbs. of 
POLYZIME “P” does the work of a heavy barrel 
of liquid weighing about 600 lbs. 


Because being a dry, clean powder, it is indefinitely 
stable—always giving uniform results. 


Because POLYZIME “P” softens and spreads the 
motes, and stops spotty dyeing. 


Because it will give the “feel” and evenness in dyeing 
you desire. 


TRACE MARK 


We invite your inquiries on different problems relating 
to the removal of any kirid of sizing from your materials. 


ae, , , Kibon 
OFFICE AND LABORATORIES aid 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


4 
CPLA 
YORK OFFICE 
120 BROADWAY 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative 
CHAS. H. STONE 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Great Britain and Ireland 
BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP. LTD. 

Manchester, England 
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eAnd now 
a HERCULES 
to dry your 
samples ~ ~ 


a * RE’S our popular Hercules “Senior” 
: : 


Extractor, type B Dries rayon, silk, 
cotton or any other yarn or fabric in a jiffy. 
It's built complete with foundation, motor, 
starter, drain connections and all wiring. It’s 
equipped, you notice, with our H & S full inter- 
locking safety covers. You can’t. start the 
extractor till these covers are closed. You can’t 


open a cover, either, until the basket stops 


tails 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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The HERCULES JUNIOR 


Hydro Extractor 


AMPLE skeins of newly dyed yarn, fresh from their washing. 
Experimental lots of smartly patterned knitwear . . . 
dyed in the new wine shades, perhaps. Special groups of 
delicate hosiery. How do you extract these important sample lots? 
Do you twist or wring them . . . with a struggling, hand- 
operated wringer? And wait fifteen minutes for two strong men 
to finish a single sample skein in this antiquated way . . . ? 


Set up this new little Hercules Extractor on your laboratory table, 
your desk—any place. Load in your samples. Plug in at any 


electric lamp socket . . . In two minutes (sometimes less) 
you can zip out your hosiery or piece goods —and find it far drier 


than any twist-struggle drying could make it. That’s guaranteed. 
That’s the whole idea of this “junior” extractor. You can easily 
figure out the time and labor this two minute extracting would save 
in your laboratory or testing room. 


As for construction, you'll find this Hercules Junior just as rugged 
and shock resisting as any “senior” model. Its base casting is one 
piece. Suspended from it is an inner casing of the self-balancing 
type. That’s why this extractor is absolutely quiet and totally vibra- 
tion-free in its operation. It can’t make nearby test tubes and 
beakers dingle or dance. 


We would like you to try this Junior in your own mill. Compare 
its results to those you are getting now. Write us today. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. Paterson, N. J. 
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t was stated that the silk section ot 
the National Association of Finishers 
f Cotton Fabrics endorses the work 
if the Design Registration Bureau in 
ts attempt to maintain a high standard 
)f ethics in the printed silk industry. 

The spirit of cooperation for the 
revention of design piracy, as dis- 
played by the silk industry as well as 
illied industries is most gratifying, 
the Silk Association states. 

Much has been accomplished already 
oward the elimination of unethical 
trade practices so long extant in the 
held of printed silk. 





Business News 


Draper Corporation’s Spartan- 
burg Distributing Plant 

[he Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., announce that they have 
icquired a large tract of land adjacent 
to the Saxon Mills at Spartanburg, 
S. C., and have engaged J. R. Sirrine 
& Co., engineers Greenville, S. C., 
to prepare plans for a_ distribut- 
ing plant, to include a large two story 
mill building, several houses for offi- 
cials and houses for a small village. 

The decision to establish this plant 
in addition to the supply depot at At- 
lanta, Ga., was made after careful 
survey and the desire to give the mills 
in South Carolina and points North 
the best service possible. Details as to 
buildings and operation of this plant 
are not yet completed. 


Cameron 
to Factory 


Co. Adds 


Machine 


Three new buildings with a floor area 
of 15,000 sq. it. have been added to the 
plant of the Cameron Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to take care of in- 
creased production and provide for a 
steadily mounting volume of sales. The 
company reports that the demand for 
Cameron slitting and roll-winding ma- 
chines has increased so rapidly during 
the past few years that the factory has 
been taxed to its utmost. 


Machinery Concerns  Repre- 
sented in New Clemson College 
Equipment. 

The Spinning Division of 
Clemson College, S. C., has secured from 
the Casablancas Corp., New York, a 
new spinning frame equipped with the 
long draft attachment manufactured by 
this company. The Casablancas equip- 
ment is on a 48-spindle Fales & Jenks 
pinning frame of the latest model, which 

rries with it a complete set of change 
ears and pulleys. The frame is driven 

an Allis-Chalmers motor through a 

ex-Rope drive. 


Clemson 


This complete equip- 
nt will give Clemson textile students 
opportunity to make exhaustive tests 
long draft spinning and to prepare 
emselves to use such modern equip- 
nt when they take up manufacturing. 
S. K. F. Industries, New York, are 
) cooperating with the Clemson Tex- 
Department, equipping one H. & B. 
nning frame with 80 roller-bearing 
This is a new H. & B. frame 
th individual motor, and complete tests 

be made for power 


dles. 


consumption, 
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regularity of twist, 
strength of yarn. 

The National Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., will send one of its repre- 
sentatives to Clemson in the near future 
to talk to the students on the action, care 
and use of travelers. 


production, and 


Torrington Full Fashioned 


Needle Output Doubles 


A new announcement by the ‘lor- 
rington (Conn.) Co., regarding Tor- 
rington full fashioned needles, fol- 
lows that made a few weeks ago, 
when it was stated that the demand 


for these needles had 
day and night schedule. 
The demand has since increased to 
the extent that the machine-manufac- 
turing department of the Torrington 
Co. is giving precedence to the pro- 
duction of sufficient machines to 
double the present output of Torring- 
ton full needles. In view 
of this sharply accelerated demand it 
is of interest that this tvpe of Tor- 
rington needle was first introduced at 
this year’s Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


necessitated a 


fashioned 


Timken’s Program of Expan- 
sion 

Steady increase in demand for prod- 
ucts of the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
has necessitated a radical expansion in 
its production facilities. The complete 
program that has been put into 
will provide the necessary equipment for 


effect 


raising the company’s present output of 
175,000 bearings per day to over 200,000 
per day. The program has necessitated 
the expenditure of about $6,000,000 dur- 
ing the current year and covers additions 
to both the steel mill and bearing factory. 

Steel producing facilities now in opera- 
tion have increased the capacity of the 
plant to 30,000 tons per month of high 
grade open hearth and electric alloy 
steels. They include additions to the 
mill at Canton and theepurchase of the 
plant and equipment of the Weldless 
Tube Co. at Wooster, Ohio. 

Work has been started on various ex- 
tensions to the bearing factory for the 
machine equipment needed to take care 
of the increase in the production 
schedule. 





Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., 
Building Addition to Plant 

In order that they may acquire, in 
creased space needed for manufacturing 
purposes the Jacquard Knitting Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, is having an addition 
to their plant erected, giving them more 
than 2,700 sq. ft. of additional floor 
space which will be used for new offices. 
Space formerly used for their 
will be used for manufacturing, this ex- 
pansion being made imperative by larger 
business booked by this concern for their 


othces 


circular Jacquard knitting machines. 


H. W. Stone President of U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Herbert W. Stone 
of this city was recently elected to suc- 
ceed the late Eugene Stocker as presi- 
dent of the U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Corp. He is well 
circles from his with 
Maryland Steel corporation, 
Engineering Company, 
Works and other well known 
turing firms in the East. 


business 

the 
Pe ol 
Iron 
manufac- 


known in 
connection 


Groton 


Obituary 








Arthur Greenwood 
Arthur Greenwood, overseer of spinn- 
ing for Holden-Leonard Co., wool manu- 
facturers, Bennington, Vt., and first vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted with 
Mrs. Greenwood, met sudden death in an 


Overseers, 


automobile accident near Pawley, Vt., 
Nov. 13. Mr. Greenwood was grand 
guardian of the Vermont Grand Lodge 
of Odd Fellows, and he and Mrs. Green- 
wood were returning from an Odd Fel- 
lows meeting at Fairhaven, Vt., at the 
time of their death Mr. Greenwood 
would have been elected president of the 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers at the meeting in 
Boston last Saturday had he been living 
Robert V. Ellis 
Robert V. Ellis, secretar d a 


director in tl 


Utica, N. Y 


e Augusta Knitting Co., 









, and widely known in tex- 
tile circles, died suddenly at the City 
Club, Utica, on Sunday evening, Nov. 
18. Death was due to acute indigestion 
and acute dilation of the heart. He 
was born in Utica, Jan. 13, 1879, and 
early in life became associated with the 
firm of Quentin, McAdams & Co., and 
continued to follow the textile trades. 
Fifteen years ago he becanie associated 


Knitting Co 
and director, he 
extensively the company. 
prominent in Masonic 
He is survived by four sisters. 


with the Augusta 
as secretary 
travelled 
Mr. Ellis 


Circles. 


serving 
ilso 
for 


was 


Arthur Bywater 

svwater, vice-president of the 
Underwear Corp., Mifflinburg, 
Pa., and superintendent of the knitting 
department since the inception of the 
firm, was instantly killed on Nov. 16, 
when his automobile was struck by a 
railroad train at Palmyra, N. J. Mr. 
Bywater was 58 years old and had held 
the office of vice-president for a year and 
a half. Prior to that he had 
superintendent of knitting at the 
Branch Co., Milton, Pa., for 
23 before which he had_ been 
similarly employed by John E. Hanifen, 
Inc., and the Knitting Co., cf 
Philadelphia. 


Arthur 
Kooltex 


been 
West 
Knitting 
years, 


Roxford 


William W. Justice 

William W. Justice, for many years 
an inspector for the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., died at his 
home in Sturbridge, Mass., on Nov. 
16. He was 51 years old, a native of 
Lochee, Scotland and had lived in 
Sturbridge for more than 25 
He widow and 
ters. 


vears. 


leaves a three daugh- 


Frederick Kent Copeland 
Frederick Kent Copeland, president 
since 1892 of the Sullivan Machinery 


Co., died at his home in Claremont, 
N. H., on Noy. 10. Mr. Copeland 
spent nearly all his business life with 
the company of which he was head 
for 36 years. 


William A. Alexander 
William A. Alexander, general 
ager and director of the Earnshaw 
ting Co., Newton, Mass., died at his home 
in West Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 17. He 
Boston, April 2, 1876, and 
the the FEarn- 
shaw and from 1920, when the 


man- 
Knit- 


was born in 
founders of 


1913 to 


was one of 
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company moved to Newton, was identi- 
fied with it in Chicago. The funeral was 
on Monday at Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church, West Roxbury. He is survived 
by a son, William, who is a senior at 
Dartmouth College. 
Charles A. Freehoffer 

Charles A. Freehoffer, retired over- 
seer for the W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., where he was employed 
for more 30 years, died at his home in 
that city on Nov. 18, after a long illuess. 
He was 69 years old, 
bury, Mass., and had lived in Pittsfield 
tor 44 years. He widow, one 
daughter and a son. 


a native of Ames- 
leaves a 


Move to Gain Seven-Day Period 
for Freight Bill Payment 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has moved to bring about an ex- 
tension of the time which receivers of 
freight may have for the settlement of 
their freight bills from the railroads. 
Under the present system all freight 
must be settled within 96 hours, 
or four days. 





bills 
It is proposed to ex- 
tend this period to seven days exclu- 
sive of Sundays and holidays. 

The action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of the com- 
mittee on transportation, of which R. 
S. Stubbs, vice-president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., is the 
chairman. This committee pointed 
out that prior to the period of the war 
it had been the practice of the rail- 


association’s 


roads to give considerable periods of 
credit to receivers of freight. 

On the termination of war time 
Federal control the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was required by 
the Transportation Act to promulgate 
rules covering the payment of such 
charges. After a hearing the Com- 
mission ruled that freight bills must 
be paid within 96 hours. 

There has been a good deal of criti- 
cism of this rule by large shippers and 
receivers of freight, particularly by 
companies having a number of branch 
offices which have adopted the practice 
of checking and paying their freight 


charges at the main office. Several 
such companies have informed the 
Merchants’ Association that the 


ninety-six hour rule has not left them 
time to audit their bills properly. 

In the last Congress, Representative 
Brigham of Vermont introduced a bill 
containing a paragraph permitting the 
carriers to extend, for not more than 
seven days, credit for freight charges 
providing the receivers of the freight 
put up a bond to guarantee payment 
ot the charges. The Merchants’ As- 
sociation gave careful consideration to 
the whole subject at the meeting of its 
board of directors last week. Two 
alternative courses were outlined. If 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


can be induced to reopen the 96 
hour case, vigorous action will be 


taken before it in the hope of securing 
the amendment of the rule. Failing in 
this the Merchants’ Association de- 
cided to support the Brigham bill in 
which Congress is asked to go over 
the head of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in reaching a_ solution 
satisfactory to the shippers. 
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NITED WOOL DYEING 
COMIN SL COTE. R's 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET, 


PASSAIC NJ. 


Tel, Passaic 
6660 - 6661 











Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


[Position Wamed | 


Established 1918 





Position Wanted 

















Mill Executive 


in weaving department of wor 
sted and woolen mill. Thor- 
oughly experienced in Styling, 
Designing and Fabric Construc- 
tion. Nine years in complete 
charge of successful mill. Can 
establish excellent selling con- 


nections if desired. Will furnish 


TEXTILE MILL 
EXECUTIVE 


!5 years Superintendent and Master 
Mechanic on cotton, silk, tire fabric 


and woolens Broad experience as 
architect, superintendent of con 
struction, chief draftsman, civil, me 
chanical, electrical, and_ structural 
engineering. Experience in hydro and 


. . steam, cement mills and industrial 
best of references. Would like plant layout Location anywhere in 
to interview manufacturer look- U. S. or Canada. Open for imme- 


diate engagement. 


Address Adv. 571, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


ing for a capable man. 
Address Adv. 638, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


a 
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Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 113) 





basis of 80c to 82c for fine or B, 
the grease, 76c to 79c for medium 
combings and 7oc to.75¢ for C comb- 
ings. There is no decided advantage 
this season for worsted mills to buy 
combings instead of fleece or territory. 

Territory is quoted at 98c to $1.00 
for quarter blood, $1.05 for three 
eighths, $1.08 to $1.10 for half blood, 
$1.00 and up for short fine wools and 
$1.12 and up for fine staple. There 
is a fair interest in medium grades 
and for fine selling at $1.00 or slightly 
higher. In this connection there has 
been considerable discussion in the 
trade instigated by reports of sales of 
12 months Texas at exceptionally low 
prices and those who have investi- 
gated these rumors have come to the 
conclusion that the wool involved in 
this transaction was not of first class. 
This is reasonable to assume as one 
of the most prominent dealers here 
offered to buy a large amount at five 
cents higher than this rumored sale 
and did not get the wool. 

Scoured wools used by the woolen 
trade are quiet, prices remaining un- 
changed and fairly steady. Dealers 
quote LBs at 98c, with sales reported 
at this level for exceptionally high 
class wool; average Bs are held at 
95c; stained Bs at goc to g2c and de- 
fective Bs at &85c to 88c. Noils are 
quiet, all grades being in small de- 
mand including fine which had previ- 
ously been the only grade moving. 
Choice fine noils are held at $1.00 to 
$1.05 and average fine at 95c to $1.00 

There is a steady call for 
from spinners of 


wools 
carpet yarns and 
dealers reports booking a good volume 
of business during the week at prices 
that show a slow but persistent ten- 
dency to advance. Carpet wools are 
selling, clean fasis, within a_ price 
range of 45c to 48c. Cordovas have 
been stronger this week and dealers 
are now asking half cent more in 
many instances. Sales of good sized 
lots of Aleppo have been made at 38c 
although another house states they are 
still offering this wool as low as 37¢ 


Phila. Wool Trade — 
Dance Scheduled 


PHILADELPHIA.—Philadelphia Wool 
& Textile Association will hold a din- 
ner dance Dec. 8, at the Penn Athletic 
Club. Dinner will be served at 7 p. m. 
to be followed by dancing and enter- 
tainment features. A number of 
novelties are included on the pro- 
gram this vear, leading wool houses 
donating prizes to be won by ladies 
having winning numbers on cards 
which will be given to all attending. 
It is announced these prizes will be 
attractive and useful and in sufficient 
number to make it possible for a large 
percentage of the ladies to win at least 
one prize. In addition the committee 
will have other surprises in store to 
make the evening enjovable and it is 
expected that a large number of wool 
dealers and their friends will attend. 
William G. Wahl, Chicago Wool Co.., 
is chairman of the committee making 
arrangements for the affair. 


Dinner 
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Knitting Mil) Superintendent 

With practical experience in manufacturing 
of Men’s, Ladies’ and Children’s underwear, from 
Cotton, Worsted, and Rayon. Also understand 
manufacture of yarns on Cotton and Woolen 
systems. Married. Can furnish Al references. 
Will go anywhere. 

Address Ady. 600, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


DYER 


Thoroughly experienced on dyeing and 
bleaching on all grades of hosiery, silk, 
mercerized wool and art silk, desires to 
change position. 
Address Adv. 641, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


POSITION WANTED 
MR. HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 
Mechanical, thorough and complete 
through mill experiences 23 years. Fully 
acquainted with attachments. Seamless, 
also fashion. Future in mind. 
Address Adv. 655, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
apon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER CARDING IN WLN. MILL. Position 
wanted by man 42 yrs. of age, American, married. 


Worked on all ki nds of woolen mixtures, cotton and 
silk mixtures Fa nili ar with all makes of cards 
First class recomn oxi tions 


oO B. 10 Textile World. Boston, Mass as 
OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL OR JOB 


DYE Hot SI mn coe by man 48 yrs. of 
age, German single orked on woolen and 
worsted pieces, ladies si men’s wear, yarns, raw 
stock, art. silk, ete Familiar with all makes dye 





Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT HOSIERY MILL 
wanted by man > 


Position 

yrs. of age, American, married 

Worked on k otton and wool hosiery Familiar 

with all makes hosiery machines Af 1 references. 
©. B. 147, Textile World) Boston. Mass 








SECOND HAND IN WOOLEN CARD ROOM 
Position wanted by man 23 yrs. of age American, 
single Worked ‘on all kinds of woolen goods 
Familiar with all makes woolen cards and tape 
condensers First class recommendations 

0. BR. 188, Texti'e World. Boston, Mass 

MASTER MECHANIC OR MACHINIST. Position 
wanted by man 42 years of age, American citizen, 
married. Familiar with all makes textile machinery. 
Good recommendations 

O. B. 241. Textile World. Boston, Mass 


SUPT. OR AGT. OF COTTON MILL MASTER 
MECH ANI( Position wanted by man 50 yrs, of 
age, American, married Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods Familiar with Draper, C&K, Saco 
Lowell, H&B, Whiting, etc. machines. A No. 1 
recommendations 

oO. B 46. Textile World. Boston, Mass 

FOREMAN STARCHING FRAMES AND CALEN 
DERING Position wanted by man 32 yrs. of age, 
American, married. Worked on cotton warp and 
filling, sateens, broadcloths, plain weaves, percales, 
shirtings, ete Familiar with all makes cotton 
finishing machines. Good recommendations 

O. B. 504, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


BOSS DYER OR ASSISTNAT Position wanted 
by man 36 yrs. of age, American, married Worked 
on felt hats, hemps, straw, etc Good recommenda - 
tions 


©. B. 505, Textile World. Boston. Mass 
WOOLEN DYER OR SECOND HAND 
wanted by man 45 yrs. of age, 
Worked on high grade woolens, low grade stock, 
plaid backs, suitings, worsteds, and some pe. dyeing. 
Familiar with scouring and carbonizing. Familiar 
with wool scourers, Klauder-Weldon yarn machines 
A No. 1 recommendations 
0. B. 633, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. COTTON MILL, ASST. SUPT., DE 
SIGNER OR BOSS WEAVER Position wanted by 
man 50 yrs. of age, English, married Worked on 
fine cotton goods, all. silk rayon and _ cotton 
jacquards, ete —_ vill ar with Whitin, Draper and 
St aff: rad looms . 

Oo. B. 853, 


Position 
American, married 





ss references 


F 
Text ile “World, Boston, Mass 


FOREMAN KNITTING Position wanted by man 
45 yrs. of age, English, married Worked on rayon 
and silk underwear Familiar with cone and 
<kein winders and Wildman spring needle machines 
Good references 

©. B. 1097, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT., BOSS CUTTER OR FINISHER IN UND 
MILL Position wanted by man 43 yrs. of age 
American iarried Worked on all kinds of knit 
and woven goods used in making underwear, ex 

‘ silk Familiar with all makes of 

d in underwear mills Good references 

1288, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERS EER KNITTING IN UND# k MILI 
Position wanted by man 36 yrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on cotton, worsted, merc., lisle and 
rayon underwear Familiar with Cooper = spring 
needle Wildman and Scott and Williams latch needle 
machines A No. 1 references 

0. B. 1389, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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What Are 
Your 
Legislative 
Problems? 


@ Throughout its whole 
career TEXTILE WORLD 
has endeavored to antici- 
pate and reflect our in- 
dustry’s legislative needs. 
@ That it has been enabled 
to do so accurately and 
effectively has been due in 
large part to the close per- 
sonal touch of its editors 
with its readers. 


@ But the industry is now 
so much larger and more 
widely scattered than it 
used to be that mainte- 
nance of this personal 
contact is more difficult. 
@ Therefore, if you have 
tariff or other legislative 
problems that we can help 
to solve, let us know of 
them confidentially. 
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Editorials 
Tariff Remains a Political Issue... 61 
Southern Delivery at Last........ 61 
International Wool Federation.... 61 
Interesting, If True ol 
Cotton Features 
Analyze Merchandising Principles 
for Textiles at Southern Sales 
Conference 
The Cotton the Spinner Wants— 
The Stable Market the Grower 
WU OARI Se ooh hast wearers oa eres 
Style Advisors Meet 
Cotton Industry Activity Index for 
October 
N. C. Mill Men Meet 
Strength of Cotton Fibers 
Cottons Continue to Improve 
November Yarn Sales Large 
Cotton Higher on Statistics 
Cotton Goods Markets........... 
Cotton Yarn Markets 
Raw Cotton Markets 
Zool Features 
Paris Wool Conference 
Wool Mill Round Table 
Wool Repeat Orders Gain 
Spinners to Join Wool Institute... 109 
Wool Maintains Firm Position.... 117 
Recent Data on China Wools...... 123 
Wool Goods Markets............ 89 
Worsted and Woolen Yarn Markets 109 
Raw Wool Markets 1i7 
Wool Substitute Markets......... ris 
Knit Goods Features 
Slight Improvement in Heavy 
Underwear 
Outerwear Lines Show Activity... 83 
Trend Away from Women’s Seam- 
less’ 
Underwear Association Plans 
Hosiery Markets 
Uncerwear Markets 
Outerwear Markets 


Silk and Rayon Features 
Silk Weighting Standards........ 60 
New Cheney Silks.... .6.c5 0050s 60 
\ssociated Rayon Financing 63 
Optimism Prevails in Broadsilks... 91 
Seek More Rayon for Seamless 

| losiery 
Rayon Imports for October 
Rayon Markets 
Thrown Silk Markets 
Spun Silk Markets 
Rayon Waste Markets........... 
Raw Silk Markets 
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Power, Engineering and Maintenance 
Power Show Next Week 54 
New Abrasion Machine Controls 

Temperature, Humidity, Pres- 
sure, Tension and Rate of Rub- 


Winter Fire Protection 

Excessive Labor Turnover Is 
Symptom and Not a Disease in 
Itself 

Details ef Several Wage-Incentive 
Systems which Have Proved 
Successful in Application 

General Features 

Color and Pattern Trends as Seen 

in French Fabric Offerings... .. 


TEXTILE Wor-p Elections........ 
Stocks Hold Recent Advances... .. 
Further N. Bedford Rise 
Chemists to Meet Dec. 7 and 8... 
Surlap Markets 
Obituaries 
Financial Reports C 
Dye and Chemical Markets....... 121 
Business News 
The Textile Outlook and Analyst.: 
New Machinery and Proces 
Questions and Answers........... ‘ 
The Personal Page 


Mill News 


Complete Index covering each six months is sent to subscribers semi-annually. TEXTILE 
WORLD is also indexed in the Industrial Arts Index to be found in public libraries. 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


Division of McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 


This is “moving day’’ for TEXTILE WORLD 


EGINNING today (December 1), the head- 
quarters of TEXTILE WORLD and its associated 
publications wil] be at Tenth Ave. and 36th St. 
Here TEXTILE WorLD’s entire production facilities 
will be housed with the rest of the McGraw-Hill 
family. The new telephone number will be 


Medallion 0700. 


In our new quarters and with vastly better pub- 
lishing facilities, we welcome the opportunity to 
serve you. Phone, write or call whenever your 
problem concerns the textile industry. 


Jot down the new address — 
Tenth Ave. at 36th — Telephone 
number Medallion 0700—“At 


home” beginning December 1. 
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Loving that they soon pay for themselves - | * 


Power savings shown by the results of a comparative 
line shaft bearing test between Hyatts and plain 
bearings, made under normal operating conditions 
in a cotton mill, prove that Hyatt Line Shaft Roller 
Bearings soon pay for themselves. 


Add to this power saving the freedom from con- 
stant lubrication, the ease of Hyatts installation, the 
long life built into Hyatts, and you will realize that 
they not only soon pay back their original cost with 
interest, but for many years continue to turn out 
dividends on the investment. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


LINE SHAFT ROLLER BEARINGS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


—— See cllso —— 
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